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PREFACE 



In editing this interesting and comprehensive work on 

the industrial and Ornaixieutai Arts, as well as in revising 
the translation and comparing it with the original text, I 
have endeavoured to confine myself as much as possible 
to a correct interpretation of the terms employed in the 
several Arts, and to describe the modtia operandi of each 
uiaiiuilicture in such a manner as to be iutelligible to the 
English reader. 

I have also purposely avoided auy interference with 
the ideas or sentiments of the author, or his opinions on 
the various subjects he passes under review; but when 

auy matter ba.s called for especial notice, a foot note 
has been added. 

\V. CHAFFERS. 

19 FUtro^ Square, London, 

FcL uarj 20, 1«G0. 
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C£BAMIC ART. 



Of all tlioee lands of mdustry wlueh deooratiTe art has ennobled, the 
fictile or ceramic is that which man lins most closely associated with 
his own existence. The indications with which it furnishes the 
historian and the critic ure, therefore, the most comprehensive, and at 
the same time the most jMirticuhir. The Pohsh numismatist, Lelewel, 
wrote, when in exile, to a friend who had submitted to him a plan of 
historic studies in connection with earthen vases : The light thrown 
by art upon pottery of the oomnioneBt kind may be as seryioeable as 
language itself in promoting our knowledge of the origin of laces^ 
their militaiy expeditions and commeioial zdations." This statement 
is perfectly aocniate. It is the mors interesting from the &ot that 
materials abound liar the study thus recommended, and that the earth 
is a mnsenm of which the esses have scarcely been opened as yet, — 
mnbh less inspected. What surprises await ns I We haye had under onr 
eyes, we hsTO held in our hand, we have examined with that curiosity 
which attaches to whatever has existed in the Ciirly days of humanity, 
a fragment of pottery, only very little jKJsterior in date to the last 
deluge. It is a little pot of greyish earth, covered with a Mack 
coating ; the vertiml sides of it must have been shaped by the hand, 
and not by tlie wheel, for they bear striated traces of the pressure of 
a human finger. This pot has been baked by fire, and not simply by 
the heat of the sun, for it was found (not indeed alone) in a peat bog 
in the department of the Aisne^ at Saint-Simon ; and had it not been 
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sabjected, no matter how lapidly, to the passage of fiie which lenders 
day indiflsolabLey it most haye heen disBolved by the moisture of the soil, 
like a soft paste. It was fi>imd amidst the remains of animals, one oC 
which, the Castor fiber, is extinct ; the other bones belonged to the 
stag, the otter, the pig, the loeboek, the pike, and the curlew. From 
the co-existence of these bones with the pottery found amongst them, 
-we may assume the establisliment of a stationary population o£ hunters 
and fishers. 

The jawlx)ne of an antediluvian nian has already Ixx'ii tlis<*()veral ; 
possibly antediluvian vases may yet be dis('ov(T(xl. The invention of 
Ceramic manufacture is so evidently coe?aI with the dawn of civiliza- 
tion, that the annals of mankind have passed it unnoticed. Cain 
built a city, and called it after his eldeet son Enoch. Now, as the 
lemains of those cities that are strewn over the soil of Syria and Me- 
sopotamia are^ far the most part, Tsst masses <^ bricks dried in the son, 
it is more than probable that Enoch was built of similar materials. 

Here, th0n,strictly speakingyfinm the BiblicBl pdnt of view, we are 
presented with specimens of antedilnTian Cenumo industry. The 
necessity of keqiing water pure and fresh must haye been more 
sensibly felt than any other by pimtorul tribes. The man who lived 
by the bmks of rivers had only to kneel at the brink, and .sc(x>p up 
the water with his hand. Tlio Imntsman found aljout the forests 
sprinfTS and brooks, and flowers lillt'd with morning dew, and trees 
from which aromatic juices might be extracted by wounding the bark. 
But to the nomad population earthen vases were absolutely necessary, 
either for drawing water from the well, or storing it in the tent, or 
for preserring from the son's deroaring heat the psovisioDS of the 
caravan* 

The impress of a footprint in the soil, hardened by the son, filled 
with water by the storm, and then oonyerted to a cup in whicdi small 
birds wodd dip their beaks^— might not this have suggested the idea 
of a vase, and given birth to the first potter ? 

The general history of Ceramic art is entirely now ; l)iit the minds 
of its students liave been so well prepared for the reception and treat- 
ment of its materials, that in less than ten years it lias made tlie most 
rapid progress ; and at |)re8ent it is by the abundance of documents 
that we are (jiuljarnussed. 

In France, especially, the movement is most remarkable. The re- 
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action iowaids ihe end of ike eighteenilioaitury, pushed to its extreme 

by the classic school of David, had brought into fashion the so-called 
Etruscau vjLSt^s; they were coufiscated by tlie mvanis. The claiisic 
terra-cotta made ua forget the native pottery. The description of a 
sacred scf^iie, tlie rendering of an inscription, the assignment of a name, 
excluded alJ other claims on attention. People collected antique vases, 
not for the pleasure of the eyes, or the decoration of the chamber, but 
for the satisfaction of erudition. Under the first empire, too, white 
porcelain had all the hoiuewiyes and hous^eepers for its champions. 

In these later years artists who bad ended their ap|iranticeship^ and 
who tiBited for tbeir pleasnze Nonnandyor the finest of Fontainebleaii, 
used to Imy from their peasant hosts in the Tillages and country towns, 
fionen dishes of radiant decaiation, and Nereis plates with gioteeqiie 
or hofib designs. This Tolgar taste^ fint laughed at, was efentnaUy 
adopted so widely that a sixpenny assiette a eoq is now worth sixty 
francs I In the meanwhile, amateurs and traders of tastt; had brought 
from Italy dinhes to which the potters of Majorca and Urbino had 
given the grand Htyle <»f Oriental art, or of the fine priods of Italian 
ari People bcgjin to admire the chimging hues of tho metallic 
lustres, the free and bold attitude of the figures, and became at last so 
enthusiastic as to pillage even the apothecaries* shops. Closer rehitions 
with China, Japan, and Persia brought into the market new food 
for the ever-increasing cnriositj of the pnblio. The snooesB of those 
printed resseb with expressiTe oatline^ tiune Tases with kmg-dawed 
dragons twisting roond their sidee, those deep dishes with pinks and 
cainatioiiB blowing in the bbllow of them, began to distorb the sools 
of the disoiples of the old dassb scsbool, and it is from this fetnm of 
taste to the Oriental porcelain that we may date all serious discussion 
concerning the principles of decorative art. At last, the eighteenth 
century havibg reconquerwl the ground it had lost, Dresden figures 
and Sevres services were appreciated for their refined gallantry and 
elegance. 

Thus arose the wish to learn the history of all that which had come 
to grace with so much harmony and ookmr the shelves of studios and 
the cabinets of salona. On all sides archives began to be searched, 
travellers questioned, and potten encooiaged to study Cenonio art ; 
and now, indeed, we are beginning to be altogether overwbefaned by 
the deluge of monographs inspoed bj the legitimate claims of ancient 
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povisunal oentxeB^ dasaificaiuni aooozding to conntij, epoch, est iihe 
special chaiactor of collectioiis, public and private^ and the number 
of imitatiens attempted in ereiy directioii and often canied to 
perfection. 

But let not the reader suppose that we are about to leave him in 
the lahyrinth without a clue. We have rikI, clasHitiwl. and consnltcd 
on his l)chalf all that has heen written, classifitxl, or exj)os<^'(l of late 
years as regards Cernraic art ; and it will he our endeavour, not indeed 
to complete bis education in respect thereof, hut to hring under his 
notice "^''^fti" points which can be easily studicxl, and which will 
foniiah him with a key to all the rest. For, though it is well that 
the musenme should collect spedmenB of all kinds of pottery, in the 
twofold intereat of art and manufiEustare, and an excellent thing thai 
amateniB shoold vie with each other for the perfect prodncta of Persia 
or Italy, Bonen or Nevers, Moostiers or Delft, yet this feience-mania 
must not be aUowed to obUleiftte every subject d eiamination but that 
of fimetnre and trade marks. 

We shall devote three chapters to tlie mention of the most important 
and best-known works of Ceramic art. One will l)e dcvotetl to terra 
cotta, and will specially treat of the use that haa heen ma<le of it by 
sculptors ; the second will treat of cnamolkxl faience, and will narnito 
the jxirsonal history of the greatest artizan that France has to l)oast 
of — Bernard Palissy ; finally, we shall rapidly roTiew the ch^s d'osuvre 
of Oriental and European pottery. 

The fiiTOur of the public for Oriental Ceianiics, and those of the 
Benaissanoe and Eighteenth Century is not a mere infatuation. It is 
a very legitimate enthusiasm £ir a brilliant and sound material, the 
employment of which for external decoration must justly increase its 
importance, and of which the daily use imposes on societies as polished 
as ours, oUigationB of research as regards ornamentation and form, 
which are, in some sort, of general utility. We may judge of the taste 
of a people tor tlie arts exclusively from the dishes and vases which it 
employs for daily use. We shall therefore not omit to notice the 
attempts, so wortliy of interest, which are now being made in France 
and England to rastort' to decorative Cenmiic art its ancient splendour. 
A brief mention of ceutn^s so important in past times as Rouen, Nevers, 
Marseilles, Moustiers, Strasbourg, will suffice to show how thoroughly 
national is this branch of industry. 
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The art of bas-mUef ioTentod at Siejpoo by an im|iieigioiiftUe fttlier {*pin mMSttW) 

— ^Tbe Indian Prince Sdtiavan — A Greek poller mvents the pnjcoss of moulding— 
The tombs, antcfixa?, and friezes of the Cnmpana collection — The stjitu< ttes of 
Cyrenai'ca — Florentine rantntric^ — The me<hillions of Humptnn Court and the 
hotel of Scipio Sanlini — The jardinien gitlanU of tlie eighteenth century— 
The BMsehenala of dodiom— The me lobe made by our aoolplm of lena oolfa. 
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Whesbver men have discovered plastic clay, that is to say a rich 
unctuouri etirth, easily diluted or tcmjxjred, and which, wlien once dried, 
either hy evaporation in the shade, or the rays of the sun, or the heat 
of an oven, is durahly iinu to the touch, they have invariably nmde use 
of it to model vases, or idols, or materials for rix>ting or huilding. 
Invariably also they have traced upon it more or less the same deco- 
rative forms — semicircles, straight lines, or zig-zags. 

The Gieeks, who mingled fable and history with a singular charm, 
tiras account for the inTe&tion of Oemnic art applied to the repraBenia- 
tion td iho human figure— that is to aay of has-rdief, and boat, and 
statue— ** It k said tiuit Behatadea, a potter at Sioyon, 'was the first 
who attempted to shape unages oat of the earth he made his pots of; 
and this by means of a daughter of his, who, being in love with a 
young man, drew with a coal, hy candle-shade, on the wall, the profile 
of her lover's face in order that she might always l>e able to contem- 
plate his features when he was aljsent. Seeing this, the father filled 
up the outhne of the said features by plastering the wall with clay in 
conformity with the profile traced ujx)n it ; and having jxirccived that 
by this means he had produced a certain form, he put it to hake with 
his pots." It is not, however, to the Greeks that we must attribute 
the first attempts at modelling and moulding ; for the statuettes of 
diTinities in earth dried or baked, painted or enamelled, which are 
finind all over the globe, amongst the most savage tribes as weU 

in the ddest Egyptian saieophagi, estaUish the genenl existence. 
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of an art which no people can claim the invention of. An artist in 
earthen works, &x older than Dehntades, is mentioned in the Mahah- 
h&iata» a Sanscrit poem, so ridily descriptiTe, so florid, so solemn, 
ihat the perusal of it seems to carry us away into the forests it describeSy 
filled with lofty trees, covered with flowers, traversed by the flight of 
peacocks, inhabited by anchorites, and bathed by torrent streams. 
Savitri — this is tlie name of the heroine from wliora this chaste and 
touching epis(Hle deriviis its title — Savitri falls in love with the st)n of 
a deposed king. "He still possesses excellent horses, and he loves 
them 80 well that he fashions them out of clay ; he also paints horses 




AKcmrr oaixio rorrKBT. 
(FooDdlntlMVeiuMe.} 

of many colours." This artist, who donbtless lived long before the 
heroes of the Iliad, was called Satiavan. 

Bnt nnder this fiEible of Debutades, the Greeks implied a critical 
statement which is strikingly tme^ visL, that the veal inventor of an 
art is he who first practises it artistically. The story of Debntades, 
therefore, is true. He used, as artist, what those before him had used 
only as diildren or barbarians. His alto-relievo, for this is probably 
what is implied by the text, so greatly impressed his contemporaries 
that it was placed with the bronze statues of Corinth, and there re- 
mained till tliat city wa.s destroyed by the Consul Munmiius. 

Another Greek potter— this one was a pnu'tician — invented the art 
of moidding ; that is to say of obtaining any number of copies from an 
original by means of soft earth insertal into a prop^rly-btillowed 
receptacle. It is to this art, which comes strictly within our pro- 
gramme of art applied to industry, that we owe onr knowledge of all 
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tiie ehaim and Ibice^ iho fblneeB and refinement, which antiquity 
layuthed upon its statues and the exterior decoration of its momiments. 
The mnsenm of NHpoleon III., in the Louvre, will fumiah our readers 
with a vast field for cxploratiou quite as well as a journey thiough 
GretMje or Italy. 

The most imj)ortaut ohject is a tomb, said to he Lydian, which was 
found intact in Etruria ; two pcrsonaf^^^s, a husband and wife, are 
extended upon it in a recumbent position, leaning on their elbows; 
their crooked, tumed-up chins, prominent cheek-bones, Chinese eyes, 
head-gear, and pointed slippers, denote an Oriental origin which the 
learned have not yet been able to define precisely. On other sarcophagi 
of a mnch kter date we also find couples or isolated figures reposing, 
not like our seigneurs of the middle age, reposing in sleep with clasped 
hands and stretched out legs, but leaning on the elbow, as tiiough 
death were an invitation to a funeral repast or philosophic conyersation. 
The greater part of these are of trivial workmanship ; the neck is 
detached, showing that the })ottcrs had ready-made Inxlies on hand, 
and that the relatives of the deet iis( d iiiiist have luustciietl to the work- 
shop, in the last moment, to order a head resembling more or less that 
of the dejuirted. 

Much more interesting than these funereal figures are the antifixes 
and bas-relie& which were displayed in friezes along the facades of the 
Boman houses. It will be observed that the same subject was fre- 
quently repeated. The Curetes, clashing their hucklers to drown the 
cries d the m&nt Bacchus ; naked and muscular vintagers treading, 
in time to some song, the grapes in the wme-press ; two young satyrs 
standing on tiptoe to reach the vase of a fountain too high for their lips ; 
or the combat of Apollo and Hercules disputing for the prophetic tripos 
of Delphi ; Hercules discovering the infant Telephus, suckled by a goat 
in a grotto overshadowed by a tree; or, fui-ther on, bt^aring a ItuU on 
his shoulder and followed by Autumnus, or tiiming the bull of Marathon; 
the marriage of Thetis and Peleus, a seeiie of touching chastity and 
grandeur; ox again, Theseus discovering his lathers armour under 
a stone. 

Sometimes the treatment of the subject rises into the highest emo> 
tional expression, and the face and figure of Helen, driving with her 
own hand the car in which she returns with Menelaus to her palace, 
espteBBSB a profound disconxagemioni A Penthesilea, who fiJls dying 
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into the amis of an AehOkB filled 'with oompaaBum, is also one of the 
moat afBewting of iheae aabjeeta. We baTO already called attoation to 
the finqnent xepetiticm of the same subjeci It is in such repetitioii 
that the genius of the artists who modelled these bas-reliefs for so 

mcxle.st an ciiiplovment is most strikingly eviuml. In every case the 
scene is slightly modified, the muscular detail changed, the gesture 




•ACCHANAI. rUUX. 
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aharpened or softened, the expresBion aimed at, more tender, or more 
haughty. They are so many eclitioiia of the same text, levised and 

correcti'd by ingenious editors. 

We slmll not dwell njion tliose baa-rcliofs wliicli represent foliage 
or fanciful dcHigns. In designs of this kind, as also in automatic 
knowledge, and the arrangement of dni|M'ry, the Greeks are sujx'rior. 
The Benaissance has in vain endeavoured to sur{)rise the secret of that 
soyereign grace, that sweetness, combined with gravity of expression, 
and has too often degenerated into manneriBm. 
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For frankness and originality, the ornamentation of our Gothic 
cathedrals is all which the decoratiye art of the Western world can 
venture to place heside those has-reUefe, which were coloured, or of 
which at least the figures were reheved by a blue or red ground. 
Cicero calls them types " typi " when he writes to his friend Atticus 
to send him some from Athens for the adornment of his atrium. The 





ouiAMEirr or a komjut hovhr. 
(T«iT» OotU relieC Campana Collection.) 



finest specimens have been found at Ardea, ancient capital of the 
Butuli, which was situated not far from Eome and Tusculum. A 
mould has also been found there. 

But what surpasses even these bas-reliefs, in freshness, homeliness, 
and charming simphcity, is the little antique statuettes, and especially 
those called CyrenaTc. The greater part of them still bear traces of 
colour. Doubt has long been felt as to the purpose to which these 
statuettes were applied ; for they are found in great numbers, though, 
unfortunately, not the finest of them. It is now thought, that in all 
cases where they were not native offerings, such as those httle waxen 
figures which modem piety still places in chapels of the Virgin, they 
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were simply used as objects of art, for household ornaments, to charm 
the wandering eye. The young woman at her toilette, which belonged 
to the Pourtales collection, is quite as precious as an antique in bronze 
or marble. Mr. Mercuri has spent a day in endeavouring, with his 
finest graver, to render the dove-like softness, the simplicity in pose 
and gesture, of this young lady bent over the mirror. Of the same 
kind is the head of a young Greek — some shepherd of Theocritus. 

That fine, panting mouth, is it not made to 
blow through the reeds of the pastoral pipe ; 
and that little straw hat, scarcely covering 
the brow, does it not seem there only to be 
thrown off when the wearer flings himself at 
length on the fresh herbage in the beech 
trees* shade ? 

One movement has taken hold of the artists 
who modelled these figures. It is that of the 
dancing girl, who springs forward, the bust 
slightly bent back, the leg advanced, and 
rustling the folds of her robe ; or that of 
the woman leaving the bath, who wraps 
aroimd her with a chilly gesture a long 
linen covering. These little statuettes were 
placed in tombs with the dead. We find some 
very homely ones in the tombs of children — 
dolls with articulated anna ; polichinellos with 
parrot noses ; dogs, cats, cocks, fish, &c. It 
Ls death telling the story of life : these objects, that have lain in the 
little hands of children and young girls, are the same as those which, 
to this day, amuse our own childhood. Tlie sketches and remains of 
temples, on the other hand, speak to us only of a political and social 
life, the features of which are unfamiliar to us. 

In the thermal resorts of the rich Roman invalids, and notably 
near Vichy, completely organized factories for the moulding of these 
statuettes have been discovered. But these are almost sliapeless, and 
when we find a mould which stiU gives good impressions, we may be 
pretty sure that it has been taken from some Greek or Roman object, 
brought there in his baggage by some wealthy amateur. Pliny speaks 
of entire statues in terra cotta ; none such have come down to us. 
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But our collections possess casts of medallions, doubtless employed 
for female ornament, the impression of which is very successful, and 
often gilt, to imitate more completely the originals. 

The Italian Kenaissance, in its turn, was enthusiastic about busts and 
statuettes in terra cotta. If we here mention the name of the Delia 




Eobbias, it is only to say that we shall hereafter have special occasion 
to notice more particularly those artists who, by applying the enamel of 
faience to terra cotta, invested it with a peculiarly decorative character. 
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In tbe present place lei it snffioe to reooid the &ct, that after a 
long period of nndeeervecl indifeence, the terra ootta Inists of the 
Italian Fifteenth Century are now songht after with eageraess. At 
the ExposUion retrospective, organized in 1865, at tlic Palace of tbo 
Champs- WijSf'es, by the central Union cles Beaux Arts ajypliqu^s d 
rinrlnsfrip, there was an admirable statuette of a young Florentine 
woman, which attracted every amateur. She is standing upright, in 
a robe of brocaded satin, which still l^ears traces of gilding ; she is 
singing aloud the muedc she holds written in her hands. It is the 
irork of an artist of genius, whose name is unknown, and is probaUy 
the portrait of some princess of that court of the Dokes of Urbino^ so 
distinguished for polished gallantry, literature and art* 

Bnt the sixteenth oentnry did not merely abandon to senlptois the 
use of terra-ootta, which it also employed for the modelling of entii.( 
altarHMreens. We shall return, djpropoB of the Delia Sobbias, to the 
subject, — ^the figures in a]to-relie?o whioli those artists inserted in 
medallions. One sees in the facade of some of the numerous interior 
courts of Hampton Court, large medallions of terra-eotta, from each of 
which the head of a Eomun emjx^ror looks out hold and vigorous from 
a heavy laurel wreath. It is said that they were sent by Leo X. 
to Cardinal Wolsey. In the hotel of Scipio Sixrdini, which is used at 
present for the general management of the Paris hospitals^ there exists 
an entire gallery, which has been spared by the indifference or caprice 
of modem architects ; and under the arcades the heads of princesses 
and heroes may also be seen. Nothing can better harmcaiise with 
brickwork than those tints and tones of reddened earth, nor anything 
be more ludicrous than that kind of ornamentation which oomdsts of 
moulded reliefis that invito the play of light and shade. Our modem 

* We have in this tmnslalion omittc-fl the description of a Inist in terra cntta of 
Jerome Benivieni, recently purclu^'d as the work of a Florentiuo artist of the fifteenth 
oentiuy hy the diieetor of flw hemn, bat iriddi it now known to ham been eieeated 
hy M. Beiitfanfni of FiewK in 1864, Ibr M. FieppAof Iloienoe, who peid him tfae 
mm of 350 francs ; it was sold to a dealer in Paris for 700 francs, and aftttwud^ in a 
public wilf by auction, adjudgeil to the Comte de Nienwt-rkerko for the sum of 
13,G00 fnincs, and in now in tlie Inifi<rial (-olloction. The deception was noticed in 
the "Chrouique dea Art«," of the loth December, 18G7, and in the present year 
M. Foresi Las published a pamphlet entitled "Tour de Babel, ou Objete d'Art £aus 
pris poor Tmi," with the deekiatiooB of the eenlptor Beatiatiini, and all the partiee 
eoooaned. In this book many other paeodo aotiqiiei ata tiaeed lo the 
stodiOd — Ed. 
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undiitects only Tentnre to employ it upon stmctoree of a oommoQ 
land— in sftable-yaEds, and the oater oonrts of eonntry boiuefl^ liar 
example. They are wrong not to be more courageous. 

The dghteenth century degraded the art of Bcnlptore in terra ootta 
by a ridicidoiis employment of it. It animated its parks and gaxdens 
with groups of figures dressed or punted au ncUurel, Things of this 
kind were in existence only a few years ago. Beside some piece of 
water you used to perceive a waalierwoman, with lier washing-beetle 
always in her hand, and never Ix'ating anything. A gardener is 
musing, with his elbow resting on the handle of his spade. An ahhe 
gaJant pretends to be reading in his breviary, and is eternally ogling 
a shepherdess, whose sheep hare only one ear and three legs, ^bis 
notion of tiansfbnning a fine woodland or grassy park into a cabinet 
of earfthenme figoies, is one of the most shocking improprietieB of 
that epoch. 

As mre are nnwiUing to remain nnder so nnpleasant an imprdssioin 
of an age that we greatly esteem^ we have here reprodnced one of 
those groaps^ modsUed by Olodxon with indefatigable vigonr. Those 
little pnfiy LoTes, those distempered bacchanals, those satyrs, walking 
with muscular backs bent under the menace of a cloven-footed infant, 
, intoxicjited by a couple of crushed grapes, these are the hust chefs 
' (Voeuvre of terra cotta. Tliey luive often Ijeen compared, for their 
cAprice of treatment and vivacity of effect, to the etchings of painters. 
Might not this toilette of Venus be just as well signed Fiagonard 



loor modem society, fastidions and with bnt little indulgence for the 
art that smifafl^ will it ever see those pleasant days restored? Letns 
h<^ so; and, indeed, applanse has been acooided to an artist who has 
lately exposed some models of an easy and pleasing composition, and 
some busts of great Tivadty. Earth can be forced into a mould, and 
the sculptor then can and should, while it is yet moist and malleaUe, 
retouch and giye it a new surface, finch proofs have, for this reason, 
more individuality and rarity than the proofs of a bronze, which ia 
only retouche<l by a profc^ssional carver. Terra cotta has less rigidity 
than bronze, less imiformity than marble. Its tone is warmer, and 
its surface, imperceptibly grained, has none of those reflex lights, the 
great effect of which is dependent upon large surfaces. It is eminently 
a material for objects of fiuniliar charactor. Pajon and Hondon have 
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shown US what sort of style can he attained in tern cotta. Let onr 
artistB nse hronze for heroie» marhle for ideal stataes, bat take the 
clay and the modelCng-tool more often in hand to reproduce the 
featnree of their contem|K}iarie% or embody some pleasing fantasy. 
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Almost immediately after the invention of Cemmic manufacture, — 
properly 80 called, — that ia to say, of terra cotta, the application thereto 
of glaze or colouring enamels must Lave improved and given to it a 
peculiar physiognomy. » 

What we term ffla^ure, is a light varnish, which enlivens and har- 
monises the porous surface of terra cotta. In its simple state it is a 
mixture of silex and lead, and in this state it is transparent, as we find 
it on antique vases: when vitrifiable, and mixed with tin, as in 
the oase of siajolicas, it is called enamel ; and when of TitrifiaUe and 
earthen snhBtanoe, such as can only be melted at the temperatore 
leqnired fiir the baking of the paate itself, it is known as glaae, or 
eomerie, and can be identified in the Penian faiences and Flemish 
stoneware. 

The bricks brought from the banks of the Euphrates are enamelled. 
The Egj^ptians employed glaze, and the little figures they have left 
us of gods or animals in turquoise blue, or sea-green, are cleverly 
coloured pastes of the greatest antiquity. 

The colours are obtained by the mixture of metallic oxides with the 
flux or emollient used after the baking, to make them adhere com- 
pletely to the surface of the clay. The palette of a Chinese ceramist 
which we may take as our model, for it contains all that the decorator 
can posaihly desire in the way of farilliancy and diyernly of tone, is 
thus composed: oxide of copper, for greens and greenish bines ; gold, 
ibr reds; oxide of cobalt^ kit bines; oxide of antimony, for reds ; 
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anenio and slaiisio acid, for whitis. The intennediatetoiiea which may 
boast of haTuig famiinatad Eosopean chemistB, have had the effect of 
suggesting to 8^m8 the textual copy of pietnies, an ezeidae of inge- 
nnity which cannot possibly be the legitimate aim of this Idnd of art. 

The artists of antiquity, who were in constant relation with Asia 
liliuor, cannot possibly have been ignorant of the secret of tbe appli- 
cation of enamels or colours to clay. With the exception, boweyer, of 
some fragments of vases, one of which represents a comic mask, 
enamelled in yellow, black and red. Ancient Greece and Italy have 
bequeathed to us nothing which can properly be called painted 
faience* The Greeks possessed a surpassing sentiment of ^harmony. 
Thanks to a conconrse of peculiar circumstances — to their Asiatic 
origin, their luminous climate* the beautiful outlines of their land- 
scape, their j^iilosophy, their social oonstitation, their inteUectoal 
saperiority to the Bononnding populations, and eyen the yonthfnl 
nriUty to which hnmanity attained in their time^ theirs was the 
nnri?alled privilege to enjoy for a century and a half that serenity 
of soul to which the creation of great works is a natural instinct. 
Their pottery, no less than tbeii- sculpture, reveals their exquisite 
taste and the perfect equilibrium of their life. Simple and noble 
forms must have sprung up under the band of the potter, like flowers 
from a vigorous stem. Destined for the adornment of temples, or the 
repasts of a cultivated and refined society, for the prizes of games and 
contests, or the decoration of tombs, these vases were decorated 
naturally with mystic or bacchanalian scenes, sacred fiftbles, and figures 
of charioteers and gladiators. 

The Grreek colony which established itself in Etruria, brought with 
it^ scarcely modified at all, the stencilled outlines which had prerioualy 
been traced at Athens, or elsewhevB in Greece. It has ereii been 
yft^^™**^ that the Etruscan potters had ceased to xmderstand the 
mystic sense of the aUegozies or historical facts, the representation of 
which they continued to repeat for centuries, to meet the demand of 
their Italian purchasers. 

* It 18, <loul)tl«K.s, in allusion to some fre«x> that this curious piumge of Plinj 
refers : " Wlien Mureua aiul Varro ncro ndiles, tliey causwl to be brDup^ht from 
JjuoedjuiJion the whole of tt brick wall for tho adomnieut of the niarket-pluce on the 
election day. So rich waa the painting on this wuU, and the mora admirable and 
excdleot the painting on it» the moie ivooderftil mis it bow the woU could have heen 
lemored and tEaniported entire to Bome.** 
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Works of immense erudition have been published in Germany, 
Italy, England, and France, on ancient fictile art, or rather on Greek 
and Roman vases. What has chiefly occupied the writers of these 
"works is the age of the vases, their nationality, the meaning of the 
sacred, profane, tragic, comic, or household scenes that adorn them, 
and the names of the gods, heroes, and other personages inscribed 
over the figures represented thereon. They have done their utmost 
to explain the use and character of the objects which these vases 
represent, such as beds, chairs, stools, tables, stufis, jewel-caskets, arms, 
implements, sacrificial instruments, and altars. They have helped us 
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to resuscitate the manners and customs of antiquity, and have even 
succeeded, by the classification of the purest forms, the noblest orna- 
ments, the best-composed scenes, in establishing the chronology of the 
rise and fall of ancient Greek or Italian art. Unfortunately, all these 
results are presented in a phraseology bristling with Greek and Latin, 
and in bulky folios of most unattractive appearance. 

It is much to be wished that benevolent savans^ like the Baron de 
Wytte for example, should do over again, for minds of ordinary capa- 
city, what has thus been done only for the learned. It is imjxxjsible 
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to etmtemplaie wiiihovit a Borfc of snperatitiotis reverence all this in- 
dustry, ennobled as it is by the hands of eo many great artists, and 
the actual use which has been made of it by the whole society of 
antiquity. How often, in inspecting the treavsurt s of some museum 
of ancient art, is one not tempted to ask one's self, if this be not 
perhaps the very cup in which Alexander sipped to try his physician, 
or that vase of red earth be not one in which Plato may have dipped 
his hands when he sat down to the banquet ? 

The study of antique mes dates especially from the last yean of 
the seTeoteenth centory. A handled yean later it was all the xage. 
Madame Lefaron gives ns in her ''M^oites^" which would have 
ensoxed her the xepntation of a elever womaD, even if her hmsh had 
not made her fiunoiUE^ an aeoonnt ol an arohaeological feast, the idea of 
which was snggested to her hy a pemsal of the " Voyages en Grto 
dn Jeiine Anacharsis," by the Abbe Barth^lemy. " When I came to 
the place where, in describing a Greek dinner, he explains the way 
of making several sauces, I immediately sent for my qoqV, and set her 
to work at once. As I was expecting some very pretty women among 
my guests, I took it into my head that wo would all adopt Grecian 
costumes. My studio, full of draperies of all sorts for the adornment 
of my models, supplied a sufficiency of ganuents, and the Count de 
Parois, who was then lodging in my house in the Eue de Gleiy, had 
a beautiful ooUeotion of Etruscan vases. I told him of my sdieme» 
and he brought me a number of antique oups, bowls and vasea I 
made my seleotion, and placed them on an uncovered mahogany 
table. • • . The guests arrived; Madame Chalgrin, the daughter 
of Joseph Yemet, Lslirnn-Pindare, to whom was allotted a wreath of 

laurels. Monsieur de Parois dressed himself up as Anacreon 

" My daughter," she adds, " who was charming (as is })roved by her 
portrait at the Louvre), and Mademoiselle Bonneuil (who afterwards, 
under the Empire, l^ecame the beautiful Madame Eegnault de Saint 
Jean d'Angely) were exquisite to look at, each holding up a very 
light antique vase, and preparing to offer it to us to drink from." 
It is only the eighteenth centuiy which had wit and humour enough 
to laugh with Buch grace at the mania for the antique. 

Under the Empire it was proposed and even attmpted to introduce 
again, for common use, all the old shapes for utensils and cups, as well 
as their austere style of deoocaiion. 

i 
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But tbe fael that they ware no bnger in aeoordanee wilb tlie 

manners, cnstoms, and fashions of that period was quite forgotten. 
In a sunny climate, full of warmth of colouring, among interiors of 
houses painted with sharp and decided tints, amidst people who woro 
purple clonks or light-coloured tunics, this style of decoration, with a 
red or a Llack ground, formed a repose for the eye. But, coming 
from the hands of our porcelain manufacturers, it appeared doll and 
hard ; in the hands of deooratiTO painters, who ooold neither under- 
Btand nor perceive the elegance of fignres expressed only hy a neat 
and disiinoi oaUinSy the bsada became distorted, and the attitudes as 
stiff and angular as those of a kyfigoie. Besides this, tiie style and 
shade of OQlonring became exaggerated, and notwithstanding the 
halnt of taUng exact copies of statnes and bas-xeliefi^ the examples 
of cohnued eflffthenwaxe left to ns by Athens and Sonth Italy were 
quite forgotten. 

These are covered with gilt ornaments, sometimes in relief, which 
breaks the monotony of a mere silhouette. We hear of certain bowls 
at the bottom of which, while the earth was still in a soft and im- 
pressible condition, the potter cleverly applied a mould of the Syra- 
cosan medallion, which is the purest example of antique numismatic 
art. The most celebrated of these yases ornamented in relief is that 
of Comm, a hydria or ewer, which at one time would have become the 
property of Fiance, had not Bnasia selected it in the Campana Col- 
lection before France had made known her mind on the sobject, and 
it is now one of the ornaments in the Hermitage Hnsemn at 8i 
Petersbnrg. The lower part of it is Anted, and the upper is com- 
posed of a bas-reM eoloined and gilt, conswting of ten figoies, the 
principal of which are Triptolemus and Ceres ; in another frieze, on 
the most projecting portion of the spout, are walking figures of 
panthers, lions, dogs and griffins; round the mouth of tlie vase is 
wound a wreath of gilt myrtle-leaves. The figures are dressed in 
bright-coloured garments, blue, red and green, and wliere, in some of 
the heads, the gilding has been rubbed off, you can perceive tho 
delicacy of the hand which worked it to be as great aa that with 
which a cameo is executed. It is called the Cumean vase, because it 
was originally firand in the necropolis of that eity. Far from having 
the horror that oar modem profesaon express for polyehromio ar^ 
the anoienis, on the contrary, made it contrihate to lAie decoration of 
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the exterior as well as the interior of their dwellings : there is aheolute 
proof of the fact that the Greeks colonred their marble statnes, as did 
the Romans their bronze busts. 

The memorable discoveries in the tombs of Vulci in 1828 and 1829, 
tended greatly to modify the direction that the study of ancient 
Ceramic art was taking. The report of it by Professor Edouard 
Gerhard, of Berlin, in 1831, made a great sensation in the scientific 
world. In the present day the excavations at Nineveh, at different 
times by Messieurs Botta, Flandin, Layard, and Place, showed the 
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close contact of the Assyrian art with that of the Greek potters. In 
1844, Charles Lenormant estimated the number of painted vases 
discovered in the space of two centuries to be no less than 50,000. 
Since then scarcely more than 2000 or 3000 have been collected. 
The Renaissance did not trouble itself much about them, except with 
a view of imitating some of its rhytons or ewers without retaining 
their stiffness ; at any rate some are to be traced on the sideboards 
and cupboards in the houses of the wealthy. 
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With the exoeplaon of the PaoatiieDaio tasxphom, offered to the 
Greek conqneion of the BxeoB, full of the oil ^ the olives sacred to 
Hinenra, one eaa soaroely yentare to speonlate on the chancter and 

intended nso of the great number of different articles which haye 
desct'iidt'd to us, aud wliicb, judging by the degree of finish to which 
they "Were brought, must have cost vast sums of money to complete. 
The black vases were doubtless for common use among the servants ; 
the others can only have been designed for ornament. They were 
buried beside those who had owned and cherished them, bat it is 
seldom that they are found to contain human ashes. 

Some of the antique yases have signatiires upon them. Nearly a 
hundred names of artists have been xerealed; but a whole series of 
yases, the figures of which are Uack on a white ground, are signed 
hj a potter named Nioosthenes, whose taste^ whether as a manufiustnrer 
or a decorator, must haye been exquisite. The yase, which is now in 
the pooBOSsion of 11 de Blacas, ynw found at Agrigentom. The one 
here represented, together with all those of the Campana collection, 
came from Coire. 

The paintings are generally of Bacchanalian subjects ; this was 
supposed to excite the ardour of gue.-ts : also representations of 
Olympian divinities, the labours of lleiculcs, or the Trojan War. 
Sometimes the subjects were borrowed from the theatre, from the 
thousands of incidents of common life, such as bathing, hunting, 
dancing, dressing, the repast, and funereal games, the latter of which 
belong chiefly to the last period in which the art of painting on 
pottery flourished. 

LascriptbnB scrawled irith smgular caielesBnesB^ as if the artist 
yrished to keep the subject a secret to himself, consist of the names 
of mythological personages, sentences, and ftiendly or ^^^n^^^^^wg 
exclamations, "Oh! beautiful child!" or, "Oh! what a handsome 
horse !" The Kenaii^saLce imitated these inscriptions in the articles 
of majolica which it was customary to ofler on the occasion of a 
betrothal. 

The hydria " here given belongs to the latter half of the seventh 
century before Christ, and was modelled by the Corinthian potters of 
Demarates. It is remarkable for the meanders and scrolls, the gadroons 
in the archaic style, and for the checkered zone which forms, as it were, 
a framework to the whole. The inscriptions on it are greatly ob- 
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literated and scarcely legible, but the figures clearly represent the 
parting between Hector and Andromache. For some centuries all 
the ornamented potteries of the Roman world were produced by the 
colonists or wandering artists of Greece. 

At one time they were esteemed as the greatest luxury, and were 
made use of even as an instrument of electioneering corruptions. 
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Quintus Aponius was fined for " bribery and corruption," for having 
presented one, whose vote he desired to win and make sure of, with 
an earthen amphora or jug. A tragic actor, named Esop, gave 
sixty crowns for one plate or dish. The Romans, always more 
practical than artistic, were in the habit of imparting a character of 
strength and usefulness to the pottery in daily use. 

Most of our southern provinces have retained the original forms in 
their jars for oil and wine. In a tour through the Pyrenees, at 
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Bagn^ de Bigorre, ^ haTO obflemd women going to disw mlbat 
iritib large earthen amphortt balanced on their heads, of the same shape 
as those which were need hj the slaves of Atticos or Cioero. 

The Ceramic history of Ganl will be fotuid closely to resemble that 

of all other countries iu their infancy, when the great and original 
idea of Lelewel shall have been carried out, of organizing some museum 
where the products of every uaiion's civilization may be placed in 
joztaposifcion for comparison. 
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The above bowl is a type of most of the Gallo-Roman pottery 
lound in Paris and the provinces, whenever excavations bring any 
antiquities to light. This one was found at Jart (in Vendee) in 
a tomb of the first half of the third century. It bears in rt4ief the 
name of Patemus, its supposed potter. In many cases the figures 
are cast separately and then fastened on. The earth, which is very 
fine and slighUj mixed with ashes, is generally red, sometimes 
Uaok. Some of the potteriei discovered in Poitoa reveal a veiy 
oorioos fljstem of oinamentationy whieh oonsiBted in placing natural 
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leam of pUmtB or Ixees the inside of tiie mould wImq etiU in a 
soft and semi-liquid state, so as to leave not only the impreBsion of 

their shape, but also that of their veinings. 

Durino; the middle ages the shapes were, for the most part, of a 
degenerate pattern. The history of the pottery of this period would 
be merely a local one. The most remarkable application of terra cotta 
or earthenware, either enamelled or not, consisting of coloured clays 
inlaid or placed in juxtaposition, so as to present the appearance of 
tapestry by means cf the same contrasts and harmonies, were in the 
fijnn of floofingiB or pavements. The enamelled pavement was one of 
the last manifestationB of polychiomie sentiment among the andents ; 
thej had already had the inlaid or moesio style, and that ivas soeh a 
fimnirite one mth them that sosxoely any Roman remains are dis- 
ooyei«d withont some vestiges of it. They disliked the large squares 
of uniform colours presented by onr wooden floorings ; it seemed to 
them cold and colourless. Their ambition was to be always walking 
on floorings blazing with colour, as if decorated with the brightest 
garden flowers, and even at the door one wag greeted with a word 
of welcome or of friendly warning, such as " vale ! ' or " cave canem !" 
They themselves bad borrowed this custom from the East, as is 
proved by the vast spaces of tesselated pavement excavated from 
^fnwng the ruins of Babylon, which are covered with figures of men 
and or inscriptions, the letters of which stand out in 

white enamel npon a Une ground. Thus it was with Egypt, and 
also with Spain and Itafy. We know the motto inscribed on 
what is left of the pavement of the Alhamhia: ''None is strong save 
God." 

It was in the Cburcb, during that twelfth centnry which was the 

dawn of our national Renaissance, that tesselated pavement took the 
place of a mosaic which was both costly and worthless. It was found 
to harmonize marvellously with the brilliant colours of the ceilings, 
the pillars and the walls, which shone out in streams of light from 
the stained windows, and glittered with prismatic beauty in the gold 
and precious stones of the altars. Suoh was the vast carpet which 
was foond to he capable of reosting the wear and tear of the constant 
feet and knee-printe of the poor. Fendalism soon took possession of 
it| f''^ when horsemen and wairiras wwe the crests and livery of 
their loids en their chests, or on their sleeves as hedges; when the 
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coat of armg was painted, carved or woven on the door of the castle, 
and on the furniture or the hangings, it followed naturally that it 
Bhould be also reproduced on the floors. 




AKcinrr Tan. 
(DUcoTercd in tbe DepM-Uneot of ALtne.) 



Pavement then became like a page of heraldry, a fleur-de-lis 
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rounding its petals, an eagle tightening its claws and spreading its 
wings, a lion passant, arched, and with pendant tongue, a dolphin 
with curved back and a crown on its head. Fantastic figures were 
then introduced in grotesque attitudes, sometimes a stag or a griffin 
with gaping mouth ; now and then a representation of huntsmen with 
spears or horsemen in battle, fool holding a bauble, women playing 
the violin, or gipsies performing the scarf dance. 
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ANCTKXT TILR*. 

(I)iMX>ver(d in th« Department of Alsoe.) 



Until the fifteenth centurj', black, white, yellow, red, or green, was 
the only ground-work to this style of decoration. These were quite 
sufficient to satisfy the artist's love of harmony. Later on, the 
style became mannered in its aim at refinement. In comparing 
the specimens of tesselated pavement that are given in a work of 
Monsieur Edouard Fleury with other examples of decorative art of a 
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later period, such as iron gates or stained windows, onr nadera will 
feel bow dose the connexion is between them all; how mnoh the 
azchiteets, painters and sculptors of that time felt the necessity of 
combining their genins to prodnco the desirable nnity and improHsive- 
n&ss suitable in all public buildin*;^, l)o they icli^'ions, civil, or 
military. How })r(>lV)Uii(lly nationul is this jhtukI of onr history, and 
what splendid oxaniplcs should we have now, if these structures had 
been carefully preserved as wen; those of the Italian Itenaissance ! 

The potters of the Laonnese pro\ince, whence came some very 
interesting remains of square pavement, were in the habit of using 
common brick or tile clay, calh^d brown argile. As a raw material^ 
and when passed through the furnace, it is infusible, and becomes of 
a leddish-biown ; when washed and stirred; it changes to a light 
yellow colour ; but if washed and then sabjected to Tiolent heat, it taJras 
a bright red tint To obtain the bkusk, tiie furnace is heated with aiders 
wood, which having been steeped in water for a number of months, 
gives forth a quantity of dense smoke. The white is produce<l with 
pij>eclay. The enamel consist^s of lead varnish. After the clay hud 
Ijeen sufficiently Ix'uten, and cut into squares of the size and thickness 
required, so as to receive the coloured earth wherewitli to make the 
figures, the mould, mth the required design in rehef, wjis set firmly on 
it, and the whole was then submitted to the strong and equal j)ressure 
of a heavy weight ; then the depressions on the surface were fillc>d in 
with coloured earth, pressed hard, in order that it might adhere 
closelj, and placed in tiie furnace. Sometimes — but that was subse- 
quent to the fifteenth century — ^they applied to the pavement which 
had to be ornamented, when in a soft state; a thin piece of wood or 
metal pierced with an open design, by drawing a point round the 
open spaces a furrow was left whidi was filled in with day of the 
desired sort. Afterwards (but it could then no longer be called a pro- 
cess of incrustation), iiLstead of a point a paint-brush was introduced, 
filling the sjiaces with vitrifiable colour. It will Ixj obHerved, from the 
examples of jmvement here given, which are always square, that when 
placed in juxtii-jx>6itiou by fours or nines, or even by sixtoens, they 
formed one large design, — one vast composition, intertwining leaves and 
►multiplying flowers, scenes and devices, in a most graceful manner. 

Thanks to the reaction in favour of the French Middle Ages, intro- 
duced by the zomantio school of 1825, and by the works of Moos. 

n 
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VioUet le Due, by the courageous polemics of special publications, 
sucb 08 the " Aunales Arch6ologiques," the eyes of the public have been 
(lirecttHl to the decorative art nf that period. Artists of eminence 
were refpiesteil to superintend the restoration of those monuments 
which it was desirable to renovate. It is thus tliat ]\rons. Steinheil 
desigaed for the Saiute Chapelle the pavement which is represented 
in our illustration. 

Notwithstanding the inspiration he borrowed from a post century 
in the deooni»ve art, it is impossible for anything to be more original 
in idea, or more entirely Mb own production. The example was good; 
80 he followed it. Inomsted or inlaid pavement is to be found in 
all modem edifices having any pretensiciis to decorative art; the eye 
meets vrith more repose and softness in it than in glased foienoe, 
while it finds more variety than it does in marble. The Ceramic 
]\Iuseum ut Sevres oflfers specimens of all norts and of all periods for 
those uniat^urs who are desirous of increasing their stock of knowledge 
in such matters. 

This process of incrusting clay, and covering it with a slight glaze, 
was practised with more or less BUCCees and perseverance in all the 
provinces, and it gave birth to a sfldes of articles, the origin of which 
has, until these latter years, been an impenetrable mystery, and the 
original use of which, as much as the rareness of them, excited the 
cariosity and the envy of all amatenrs. I allude to the ware atfciibated 
to Henry IL, which was wittily denominated "the sphinx and the 
phoenix of curiosity." 

Hons. Andrd Pettier, in the "tfonmnents Fran^aia Inedits," by 
Willemin, was the first to draw the attention of amateurs to a splendid 
ewer, then one of the collection of the Baron de Monville. Tliis was 
in 1839. In studying this jwculiar kiiul Ixjth of ware and of de^-ora- 
tion, no less than twenty-four pieces of the same family, which, 
o\viug to the initial cypher of Henry 11. on some of them — C's and 
ll's placed back to back, and interlaced — they were all classed as 
"the dinner-service of Henry II." Soon after this I\Ions. du 
Sommerard, in his album, the Arts of the Middle Ages," published 
three of these pieces, which were th^ ornamenting the Ponrtaies and 
Preault cabinets. The imagination of amateurs and critics became 
excited; much speculation went abroad on the subject; romances 
were composed with these for their theme; some ine^sted that they 
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oame fiom the stadio of a Boolptor named Asoanio, the pupil of 
BenTennto Gellini ; othexa that thej weie modelled by Gixolamo deUa 
Bobhi% whom Francis I. summoned over from Italy to deooiate the 
tena cottas of the Chateau de Madrid ; others again suggested that 
they came from Lyons, or from England ; later on it was believed 
that the artist-printer Geoffroy Tory, whose sign was, " The Broken 
Vessel," had printed in the sides of the flagon some typographic orna- 
ments which resembled niello ; then tkit some Florentine prince had 
sent them as a present to the husband of Catharine de ]\Iedicis. 

During this period the number of them increased but little. E?en 
now it has only attained to £fty«-fonr, and we must give up the 
hope of seeing it increase, for the enormons prices that these pieces 
have fetched at recent sales have been an affliction to amateurs and 
dealen, as well as to impoverished heirs. One of the prettiest 
specimens known, is the bowl that Sanvageot left to the Louvre ; it 
was bought by him for the sum of 200 francs. In 1835 the celebrated 
ewer of M. de Monville fetched the sum of 2500 francs, which seems a 
large amount. At the Battier sale (1859) a salt-cellar sold for 12,500 
francs. At the sale of Lassayette (1862) a restored cjindlestick, with 
the meanest orniimentation, went for 10,000 francs, and was after- 
wards sold in England for 18,000 francs, now in the South Kensington 
I\Iuseum; and, finally, at the Pourtales sale— although the secret had 
then been sifted — a hiberon was bought for 27,500 franca by J. Mal- 
colm, Esq., of London. 

They were analysed and assimilated by IVIons. Brongniart to what 
is commonly called ierre de jnpe. It is thus that he describes, in his 
" Traits des Arts Geramiqnes," the process by which they were made. 
A dose examination of a fragment contabed in the Sevres Mnsemn, 
shows ns that the groundwork of the piece was first made withont any 
sort of relief or ornament. It does not seem either to have been 
turned, but merely thinly moidded, and reduced to the same substance 
and thickness throughout by means of equal pressure. This first 
layer was covered with a very thin coating of the same substance, 
and on this were placed the ornaments, heads, and the glaze. He 
even had one copied by some of the more able hands of the manu- 
factory. It is, in fact — but in a refined and more minute way— 
the same process as that above described with reference to the squares 
lor pavenient; neatness of touch was lill that was wanted in using the 
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day, for oolonrmg, to supply the hollow lines and delicate ribbons 

hero rcprasented. 

A cataloi^ue was made of all the pieces of this "ware, both in France 
and elsewhere, in public and in ]>riYate eolleetioiis, and also, what was 
more useful, or at legist more ])\iltlicly praeti('ul)le, the entire series was 
coj^ied in chromo-lithography. But still the mystery was undiscovered. 
Tlie only curious fact was, that all these candle-sticks, bowla, ewers, 
biberons, salt-cellars, pots for containing wax, &c., were originally 
found ia France, and chiefly in Touraine. The amateur world played, 
as it were, at that child's game in which ezclamationB of You bum !" 
or " You fireeze V* denote the px>zinuty or the distance of the player 
to or from the giyen spot Every one was ''burning.*' That qpot 
was in Poitou, at the castle of Oiion, and thus it was that Hons. 
Benjamin Fillon found it out by one of those strange chances of whidi 
none but clever and learned heads know how to take advantage. 

An antiquary cue day exhibited to him the two fly-loaves of an old 
pniyer-book on i)arehment, which had been illumiuated ^^^th elal>orate 
brnaments and miniatures, l)y Claude Gouflier, grand equerry to 
Henry II., as well as hLs personal friend. One of these miniatures, 
surrounded by the motto which Gou£ier had adopted, and which was 
also that of Erasmus — Hie terminus Jueret — with highly ornamented 
framework round the picture, which represented a rustic repast in 
harvest time, in July ; a young woman is making a sign to a man 
who is drinking, to prevent his draining to the ^bottom an earthen 
gourd; To most people the presence of this gourd would have been 
but of little importance, but M. Fillon was struck with the yellowish 
hue of the gourd and the black interlaced ribbons, as well as with the 
armorial bearings of Gouffier stamped on ii On returning to his 
province M. Fillon paid a visit to Oiron, the residence of the etpierry 
of France, now in ruius. At every turn he met with scraps of archi- 
tecture or ornamentation which he found to be in accordance lx)th with 
the gourd in the missid ]>ainting, and with more than one piece of the 
mysterious set. The nnnute investigations which he made into the 
origin and antecedents of the Gouffier family furnished him with so 
large a handful of incontestable proofe, that he made up his mind to 
publish his discovery. 

In 1450, William Gouffier, through the protecting interest of Agnes 
Sord, received several estates^ and, among others, that of Oiron. One 
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of his sons, Artus by name, Tvas taken off to Italy by Louis XII., and 
appointed tutor to tbe young Duke of Valois, who was afterwards to 
become Francis I. He was a man of taste and enidition. His wife, 
Helen of Hangest, also was a remarkably intelligent woman, and it is 
probable that their august pupil owed to them much of the respect he 




subsequently evinced for artists and men of science. In 1519 Helen 
became a widow, and that same year Francis I. confided to her the 
care and education of his second son, who afterwards became*Henry J I. 
After 1524, although she not altogether cease to frequent the 
Court, Helen resided often at her seat of Oiron, which, with the con- 
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sent of bcr eldest son, Claude Gouffier, she restored and embellished. 
She died in 1567. 

It vsm ill order to divert her mind during the eighteen years 

of her widowhood, that Helen directed or presided over the ceramic 
WQrlss of " her potter, Francis Chazpentier, and of her secretary, and 
librarian, John Bemari." Yarions incontestable docaments leave 
no donbfe as to the oertainly of the fnot that these three were fellow- 
ymlsm together, and the pieces of the so-called ^ Service of Henry II.*' 
are now more modestly designated as " Oiron fidenoe." 

The fifty-fbtir pieces extant of the Oiron ware, which lu4 finr its 
original object the imitation of Oriental porcelain, can now be divided 
into three groups. In the first period the incmsted ornaments are 
chitfly of one single colour, or at most tinted witli a brownish-black, 
or hghter brown, or a very dark crimson. The pieces are decorat<id 
with the arms of the lords of Bressiure, of Oilles de Laval, or of la 
Treiiiouille. They were evidently made singly, for pre>^ents, and not 
as forming part of a set, and this again is an argument in &vour of 
their scarceness. " Bemart bestowed on it his talent for ornamenta- 
tion, Charpentier his neatness of touch in handling the clay, and Helen 
her exqnisite bnt somewhat sadly-toned refinement of taste." 

Then ihis triple assoeia^n of the workman, the man of learning, 
and the noble woman, was cat asunder by the nnsempaloas hand of 
death, and each time that one of these was ta1»n away a decline was 
visible in the artistic merit of the prodnetions. In the second period, 
that which extended from 1537 to 1.550, in which Bemart no longer 
figures as a meml)cr of the household estate, one misses the " inter- 
vention of a man who<e love for books mide him well acquainted with 
the practical and material part of their construction." The pieces 
aflfect an architectural form, the good taste of which is doubtful, and 
they have mostly been much restored and altered in recent times. 
We find the crest of the ]\Iontmorency family, and the arms of 
Henry II. ; bnt it must not be forgotten that those hare mostly been 
added by the restorers at the very time when the denomination of 

Service of Henry H." was nnivenally accepted. Had it been other- 
wise, the commercial Talne of it would have been lowered. 

It is now well ascertained that the letters of the royal cypher were 
two C's interlaced in an H; that is to say, the initial letters of 
Catherine and of Henry ; and that if the muli|^nity of the Court pro- 
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fessed to see in it the additional cypher of Diana^ the &Toarite iros 
onlj reaping the benefit of a hit of royal deception. The emhlem 
or crest of Diana of Poictiers ms an arrow snrroimded with a hand 

of ribbon, on which was traced this motto: Sola vivif in ilhi, or 
Conxe'jaitur (luodcuuKiae petit. Nor Is thoro anything to prove 
that examples of this ware, in which the Crescent — the royal mouo- 
giam or coat of arras — is visible, ever were the property of the 
King ; they figure there as on the furniture, on tlio counters, and 
on the walls of the castle of Anet ; they are merely a date, or testi- 
mony of affection or gratitude towards the Boyal person. Thus it is, 
too^ with the Salamander of Fnuids L If any one ahoold insiat that 
for this reason they were the real and personal property of the King, 
it may as well be pretended that the nnmenras articles bearing the 
flenr^^lis of the ancient Boyal funily formed a pert of the actual 
f nmitnre of the Grown. 

A fabrication of so exceptional a nature, exclusively for furnishing 
the sideboards or the dispensaries of one family and those of its 
friends, could not be carried on as an industrial art. Circumstances 
soon occurred to put an end to it. The grand equerry was obliged to 
aban(l(m his castlo, which was threatened by the Protestants at the 
time of the ctmtest in 15G2, and it was devastated in 1568. It is of 
the period of this interval that Monsieur Fillon supposes those pieces 
to have been of which we have as yet no catalogue, and which are 
naturally of less value than the rest. These were probably the work 
of some worbnen to whom the preparad n^aterial was handed ; for on 
those whidi have only passed through the fdmaoe we find the old 
stamps, and even the same old shapes and traditional forms. They 
are chiefly plates and dishes, foontains for the table, salt-cellars, 
and jugs. 

We interrupted ourselves in order to give the still very recent 
solution of the problem which had most excited the curiosity of 
amateurs. The tnith is, that, as a whole, the Oiron faience does not 
deserve the vogue and renown which it has had, and will continue to 
enjoy for some time to come. The bowl with a cover, which we 
hare rsprodnoed, and which was left to the museum of the Louvre by 
SauTageot, cost him 200 francs. Well and good. Add to thb 
another 0 in order to testify to its rarity, and to make it more in 
accordance with the prices given at the Hdtel Droadt But if it be 
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fifst to estimftte the actual ^ahie of tbese TBriom series by their 

relatiTC merit, tliere are a thousand articles, Oriental, Italian or 
French, in lUience, jxircclain, hroiize, ^'oM or enamel, ^vhuli are 
greatly sujKTiur to tlii'se, the shapes of which are of a very iMX>r 
conception. Tlie gohlets were copies of the splendid sjk cimens in 
bronze, gold, or tin which were brought from Italy, or which Etienne 
Delaulne used to draw. But in the second period designs o£ satyr's 
tails, or those of chiineric figtires fantastically twisted, were intro- 
dnced by way of handles. Small figtires of children, supporting 
candles on their heads, are utterly without genius or even merit : the 
salt-ceUan are short and inelegant structures ; finally, the ornamenta- 
tion, which in certain of the pieces is pretty, is borrowed from, the 
ehapter-heeds and yignettes of the charming hooiks of this period ; hut 
they greatly lose by their translation into earthenware. To the 
infinite surprise of all, the South Kensington Mnseum went as high 
in its bidding as 80,000 francs for an (»l)je( t, the composition of which 
was of no ])ructical interest, and, besides, tlie mnseum hatl alreiidy 
specimens of it in its possession ; and this is more to be deplored, 
l)ecause, had this sum l>een ofTere<l to an eminent Cemmic artist, it 
would have aflorded him leisure and opix)rtunity to make real triumphs 
of artistic genius.* It is easy to imitate this Oiron pottery.! Who 
knows whether specimens of it, now held up to our admiration, are 
any older than yesterday ? Nothing is easier of reproduction than 
these artides, upon which the hand of genius has not bestowed its 
princely touch .... Monsieur Ayisseau, jun., of Tours, whom we 
shall farther haye occasion to mention when speaking of Bernard 
Palissy, has showed us that the imitation of these incrosted c^iloured 
days is mere child's play. 

We must now retrace our steps, and after launching on the 
Mediternmean, that hhie lake so well calculated to inspire the muse of 
artists, wo touch at the coast (>[ S}»aiii and the Balearic Islands. It is 
no longer to 1x3 doubted, jifter the solution of certain vexed (juestions 
concerning their origin, that it was there in the Island of Majorca 
that the M9oiish potters first established themsel?es. Consequently, 

* This Hpocimen ma not bought for tite Bontii Kensbgloii Hmeam, but for J. 

M:iloi>1iii, I]>^i. — En. 

t ^Ve (In !i(it ailinit the on.sy imitation of tliifj faicnc^. Tliosf? wr- h;iv(^ s< » n. nijule in 
France or Eugluiid. are of a deuifcr fiu^te, aud the iucru^tutioii cilcctc-d in u different 
immner. No ooHeolor could be decoivad hj mch oopie*.— Eo. 
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a whole series of potteries, selected from what, as a whole, was termed 
Majolica ware, or, later on, siculo- Arabic, is now denominated as 
" Hispano-Moorish." This, together with the porcelain of Persia, is 
the richest deconition that can l>e bestowed on a dining-room sideboard, 
or on the wall-brackets of a studio. These Imsins of huge dimensions, 
which are flashed by metallic oxides with lightning like the jet of 
incandescent gas in a fire, and whereon are blazoned animals treading 




HI!<l>A>t^M)iUKlMI PISH. 
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mottoes and labelled war-cries under their feet as they would the 
briars of a heraldic forest ; these rude and delicate witnesses of war, 
and of the art and industry of the fifteenth century of Simin, open 
with unequalled force and gracefulness a wide world to the study 
of enamelled plates and dishes of enamelled faience. Italy herself, in. 
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ter best periods of taste, hy softening the stiff style of the Majolica 
ware, caused it to bei'onio luauncu'd and liintastic-, and by tlie sulisti- 
tution of actual scenes for tlip summary and suflicient indications of 
semi-chimeric creatures orii^inated its downfall. In this case the 
artist and tlie artisan, the mind which invents and the hand which 
ereateS) were bo intimately connected, that we da not even think of 
ascertaining whether they were not one and the same perF;on. In it 
we see one of the loveliest ^wers which Moorish art caused to bloom 
on Spanish soiL 

The chief establishment of Hispano-Moorish pottery is sapposed to 
haTe existed at Malaga. The secrets of the art were certainly im- 
parted there, either by the Arabs or by the conqnering Moors. Per- 
haps, also, they came from Persia. The secret of malting glazed 
tiles with a metallic lustre upon them, such as those which were 
found in the ruins of Mesopotamia, especially at Khorsabad, ought 
never to have been lost, in the midst of a natiou endowed with so 
refined and keen a sense for decorative art. Towards the year 1850, 
a traveller, named Ibn-Batoutah, a native of Tangiers, who had been 
over a great portion of the East, mentioned, as a principal product of 
exportation, *' the Ix^antifnl ix)tteiy, or gilt earthenware, which is 
manufactured at Malaga." The Italians were so delighted with 
them, ihat they inserted them into the facades of their churches, or of 
their eamjpamU»^ at Pisa, at Pavia, and on fian Francesca, at Borne. 

The glassed and ornamented tiles which oovo^d the walls in Spain 
were called "azal^.'' It was conridered a rather expensive luxury, 
for Sancho Pansa observes, in mentioning a poor man, to his master: 
" He will never have azulejus on his house !" The date of the " Torre 
del Vino," in the Alhambra, which contains some very si)lendid speci- 
mens of it, is 1845. All the courts of this palace, the object of which 
was to shut out that implacable enemy of S}>ain, the mid-day sun, 
were pived with it. It is there that is still to be seen the celel)iiited 
vase of the Alhambra, whereof a learned traveller, M. Davillier, 
brought back some tracings precise enough to enable the Brothers 
Deck to imitate it: at any rate, in the knots, and interlaced designs 
of its splendid ornamentation. It is of earthenware, the ground is 
white, and ornaments of blue in two shades, or of a prismatic 
copper colour, are clearly delineated on ii In the middle of these 
interlaced knots are Arabic characters, ornaments in themselves; 
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above is an elegant inscription, nmning all around, and signifying 
an exclamation to the glory of God ; in the middle of a painted 
medallion, like a l^Ioorish arcade, are two large antelopes, ad- 
vancing to meet one another. No jewellery can exceed the bril- 




lltiirANO-MOOItlBH VASE. 

(Mu^am of Cluny.) 



liancy and freshness of this piece of workmanship. It is said, by 
tradition, to have been found in the sixteenth century, full of gold 
picas, together with several others, that have been either broken or 
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stolen. Monsiear Thfophile Gantier, in liis "Tm los Mootes,** men- 
tions the miseiaUe state of neglect in vhich, eren recently, lay, " to 
the sfasme of Gnma^ the mafmifioent vase of the Alhambrn, which 
stands nearly four fecit in height, a moniunent of inestimable rarity, 
that would, in itself and alone, Ije the glory of any museum, con- 
demned by Spanish ignorance and sloth to moulder away unheeded in 
a filthy comer." 

The productions of the manufactories in Valencia, whose fomaoes 
had not been extinguished since the period of the Boman occupation, 
are distinguished hy an eagle of a semi-heraldic nature, which family 
of sacred birds no naturalist has yet ventured to classify. The eagle 
oftei^ ooeapies the whole hottom the dish, and aometbnes the sides 
of it as irall; from its beak to its wing is often nnfolded a ribbon, 
bearix^ this n^oitto: In ^rincipio eraJt Verbum, The persecntioos 
of the Moors in the middle of the sixteenth century forbade them to 
speak, read, or write Arabic, either inside or out of their houses ; to 
presene lx)ok8 written in the Anil>ic tongue, or even to do any 
" Moorish work." Who knows whether wmc few families, tracetl 
and pursued by the Inquisition, may not have emigrated, and sought 
a home in Italy ? 

Kotwithfitandinig the many published works on the subject, the 
classificatipn of Hispano-Moorish products is still 8Qi](^what compli- 
cated nnH obscure. In order not to take leave of general divisions, we 
have been compelled to pass silently over the manu&ctures of Sicily, 
whose prodnctions are, in almost every particular, similar to those 
above mentioned. 

Lnca della Bobbia, no doubt, only need according to bis own fimcy 
the process then in vogue; but it is easy to conceive how difficult it 
was to discern and identify these first fruits of an Italian soil 
We shall again, lor many a time, find ourselves face to face with 
this difficulty ; at Nevei-s, at liouen, and in various other localities. 
The art of Majolica ware wuh Anibian, until the day when Italian 
genius mtxlified it gradually to its own design; and it is at this point 
that we will take it up once more. 

Our modem potters exerted themselves in the reproduction, either 
of Italian majolicafi^ because even the imitation of these were bought 
at very high prices, or of Persian earthenware, because they were 
composed of but few tints, and that the deep red and the emerald 
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green were ooloms which had been most rare, and had created the 
gieatest coiioBity and excitement aa to their production. It would he 
as well, indeed, for us, to go back to the Hispano-Moorish majolica. 
Without exactly copying them, we might and should inspire ourselves 
with the spirit by which they were wrought. Our architects would 
there find a whole mine of materials of a marvellous richne.ss and 
sohdity. Do we not know that the jMilaces of the "Arabian Nights" 
glittered with plates of the brightest scarlet, green, and amber, varied 
with poliahed bronze? The composition of metallic lustres is not 
lost ; we still meet with it, though clumsily iezeouted, on modem 
productions ; some of them, which w^ to he seen at the French 
Exhibition (Pdais de TlndnbtneX attained to the mnltitndinons 
prismatic oobnrs of motherof-pearL 

Monsionr Louis CSarron has made some very oondinsiTe experi- 
ments on the Hispano-Moorish lustres. He says: ''Copper and 
silver were not always used mmultaneously ; thus, the ware covered 
with a dark red prismatic lustre contains nothing but copper ; silver 
was only added to it in order to diminish the intensity of the colour, 
and to give it a softer tone." The manipulation of it, and the study 
of the degree of heat, are also of much more efi'ectual im|X)rtance, 
and cannot he adequately described. Formerly they were monopolized 
by the members of one corporation. It appears that the South Ken- 
sington Museum, besides the original manuscript of Picoolpasso, a 
Durantine potter, poesesses also a chapter on the process of metallic 
lustre, which has never as yet been published. It is surprising that 
so liberal a museum should hitherto not have transcribed and edited 
such a curious document. 

After Italy had passionately admired enamelled ware, and when she 
attempted herself to produce it, she succeeded so suddenly and so 
triunipLaiitly, that it was long thought — and we hitherto liatl no 
positive reason for dislxdieving the assurance of ^'asari — that Luca 
della Koljl)ia was the inventor of that most wonderful of all pruluc- 
tions, the stanniierous white enamel, which is an opai^ue body com- 
poeed of tin. 

Luca d^lla Eobbia, the head of the family whose name has never 
ceased to be popular, was bom in 1399, or 1400 j at Florence. After 
the manner of nearly all the great Italian sculptors of the Meenth 
century, he was originally a gpldsmith. Then be took to carving 
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marLle, and wc must class among the finest productions of all ages, 
the " Dix OboBiUB de la Masiquc/' which were destined for the pinnacle 
of the OKgan of Santa Maria del Fiore, at Florence, and which are now 
placed in the GMIeiy of Offices. Yasari writes: ''One even seems 
to perceive the motion of the lips of the singeiSy the agitation of the 
hands of those who aie heating time, over the shonlder of the smaller 
ones, as well as every description of games, songs, and dances, all the 
playfuluLtsH of which the sound of cheerful music suggests." 

In 1446, the Church accounts, in acconhuicc with the statement of 
Vasari, mention for the fii-st time, one of Luca dclla llohbiu's enamelleil 
terra-cotta's, representing the Ascension. What can have prompted 
him to attempt this procesa ? Was it that he found the work of 




WMKXixa i-ortKus at huuk auuut thk tkab 1&40. 
(Fkm an cnpivliig bgr BlrlOBoodi^ called Ifae " Pirated^ 



chiselling and scraping marhle to he a tedious one ? Or, was it an 
attempt to immortalize a sketch hy modellmg it in day ? Or, again, 
was it merely a branch of ocmunercial industry which was already in 

practice among the potters of Ca&giolo, in order to ohtain» by a 

factitious process, the whiteness of marble ? 

We are williiiLT to heheve tlial lie was actuated hv a In'jxher motive. 
He had cast and chiselk'd tlie gates of the vestry of Santii Maria del 
Fiore, together with I\Iichel<)zzo and Muzo di l>artolomeo. .No doubt, 
he wished to avoid being aidrni ; and, thereloie, having recourse to a 
plan which combined both the relief and the colour, he was able 
Tinanmntfid to decorate and ornament a monument^ omtenting himself 
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with the genSTBl efl'ect. " Luca was right," writes M. H. Barhct de 
Jony, with remarkable keennesB of appreheiision and judgment, when 
he i^finnAi»l enamelled Bcnlpinre with oolonr ; but he was too prodigal 
of it; the huge masses of Florentine architecture are partusdarly 
serere and stiff, and the alternately black and white layers of stone 
would prodnce the efibct of mourning draperies, if the monuments of 
the middle ages had not been enlivened by mosaics, which were subject 
to the rules of good hLste. In the tiiU i iith century the Mosaic iirt 
became nearly extinguisliod ; even in thosL- places the decoration of 
which a clever arcliitect would have haudeil over to liini, Luca tittetl 
in some of his coloured bas-reliefs. Thus, at San Miniato, it was the 
cornice of an altar, or the ceiling of an elegant clia])el, the ornamenta- 
tion in relief and coloured ground-work of which blend equally with 
a marble tomb, vnth incrusted walls, and a mosaic pavement. On the 
great &$ade ol Or San Michele he placed large medallionBi which 
shine out with subdued hziUiam^ from the walls, without foune-woik 
or cornice, affording as much pleasure to the eye as would a tuft oi 
flowers on a neglected ruin, or on a rocky diff In the Church of the 
Archers at Prato, the picture is of two colours, black and white; the 
ornament which unites these two is an elegant frieze of enamelled 
terra-cutta, white reliefs upon a sky-blue ground, which gives the tone 
to the whole ; a crown of ilowers .surrounds the top of each pilaster, 
and a given numlxjr of candelabra, to which wrciiths are attiiched, fill 
up the spaces between the crowns. Not one of these ornaments could 
be suppressed without being missed; each one is necessary to its 
place ; and when we raise our eyes from the wtdls to the ceiling, they 
meet with four large circular medallions, on which the Evangelists are 
represented on a blue ground, spangled with gokl stars, in a happy 
combinatioii of relief and colouring." 

These are grand examples, gathered when Italian art was still in 
the flower of its youth. Polychromy was not yet denounced as con- 
temptihle, and now that it is reooyering and protesting against so 
severe and ridiculous a condemnation, it were well if our architects 
were encouraged to attempt it on vast proportions. A few yeai-s ago, 
when the town nnmicipalitics cause<l the two theatres which now 
sUiud opposite to one anothrT on the Place du Chiitelet, to Ixi erectal, the 
architect endeavoured to instirt in their walls large round medallions 
in earthenwaie^ representing Music and Poetry. But^as no other 
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part of tho farade was at all in koopincj with tlieir colouring, the 
figiircM stooil out like live li^ui'eB seeu tiaough a rmiguifying glass; so 
thev liad to Ix? lY Uiovt'd. 

On the r>oiil( 'Yards wo sco that the <;ahl(' of tlie house of one of the 
most eminent of photographic artists is sunnountal at the top and at 
the two angles of the triangle by enamelled busts^ which produce im 
exoeUent ofTtct against the sky. Such an example, snggested purely by 
chance, is sufficient to prove to all beholders thi^t this style of deoonition 
ivould not bd oat of jdaoe or otJierwise than agreeable in this ctonntry. 

Lnca's soeoeas was complete, inasmndi as, like all men of genius^ 
he ckmmienoed and completed his inyention n^ith one stroke. The 
attitudes of his figures are always easy, the details are quiet and 
simple, and the finme-work of his oompositions always consists of rows 
of peiirls, Greek friezes, or thin wreaths of single or only semi-iloid.»l6 
flowers. Tho enamel which he s}»read over the figures eovertxl them 
without filling in the cavities, and without interfering with this 
minute delicacy of the moulding. 

For 8cener)% ganneuts, and other accessories he uses chiefly green, 
blue, and white; fan more prominent eflects gold, yellow, and violet. 
Even these are superfluous when we dee these mastearpieces of chastity 
and of tender piety in museums or private collectiond— that is to say, 
when they are isolaied from the centre for which they were odginaUy 
designed, and hidden under a hideous coating of whitewash, however 
transparent it may be ; the eye cannot become suddenly impartial or 
the mind prompt enough to remember that it is in the place for 
which they were originally made, and from whence, despite all 
lop^c, we have removed them, that they should be judged and criticised, 
uud there only. 

The Louvre ]K>sseHses an exunij'le of Luca della lN)]jl»ia"s work, 
"the Virgin and St. John the- llaptist WMisliipping the Infant JesiLS 
in the Manger"; two tlying heads of cli(;rul»ims, and a border com- 
posed of nine other winged heads, are surrounded by a second border 
composed of bunches of lilies and eglantine roses. At tlu.' ^luseum 
of Gluny there are at least three, one Holy Family, a figure of 
Temperance, and one of Faith ; they are all on a large scale, but 
executed with the most minute delicacy. 

What is remarkable about the peculiar tone of this enamel is, that 
although from its transparency it betrays the red day underneath, it 
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assumes the appearance of yellow ivory. This is the incontestable 
mark of the authenticated works of the artist, which are verv^ rare. 
In these days there are certain groups of figures which have been 
cleverly moulded in a kind of earthenware miide in Tuscany, re- 
moulded and enamelled with great care, in the hope of their being 




TIIF. IIOI.T FAMIt.T. 

(M«<lullioti hy I.uca della Robhia. Museum of IIh> IImU'1 Cluny, I'liriit.) 



smuggled in among original works, and mistaken for them. But the 
process of moulding is always to 1« discerned by close observation. 
Apart from the question of sentiment, which always will weigh in the 
appreciation of works of art, there is a somewhat curious method of 

B 
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diflcoTering spurions imitations ; tlms, the earth, T^hen it is f:(oing to 
he enamelled, is still in a soft state, but it Hlirinks and rednces itself 
in drj'inj; to almost a tenth part of what it was, and sometimes to 
less. Tlio (lon])tfiil pieces mip^lit then 1)0 measnrod against those of 
which the catalogues liave stated the exact dimensions. 

Luca died in 1481. He left as his heir Andrea della Rohbia, at 
once his pupil and his nephew. In liim we chiefly see the artisan 
and not specially the artist. He devoted himself — l^esides assisting bis 
uncle— to medallions, the reredos of altan, and bas-ieliefs generally. 
Bni bis taste being fax less refined, his expressions were mannered, 
and bis attitudes stiff; and by snbstitnting fruit for flowers in bis 
gjsrlands, be giyes to tbem an aspect of weight and general ponderoos- 
nesB. In addition to bim there was a Giovanni, a Girolamo, and 
another Lnca^ who aQ established tbemselTes at Rome. They were 
the authors of the numerous specimens of so-called art which help to 
stock collections, and appear niuler tlie name of the great Lnca, with- 
out having the slighte.st claim to artistic interest. Taken altogether, 
they are entirely withcmt ornamental merit, 

Girolamo came to France in 1528, and In^gan the construction of 
the Chateau de Madrid for Fmncis I., whi(;h he was forced, by the 
jealousy of Phihhert de TOrme, to abandon. He then returned to 
Italy, and only revisited France when called upon hy the Primatioe 
to complete^ tmder bis direction, the enamelled ornamentation of 
the castle. This eorioos example of an art so exactly suited 
to the French dimate was preserved uninjiued until within a few 
years of our time^ for in 1792, altbongb in a neglected and dirty 
state, the Ghateaa de Madrid was still standmg. At this period 
the terra oottas wete destroyed ; and poonded in a mortar to make 
cement ! 

One French artist of the present day lias endeiivoured to take 
up the work and designs of tlie Della llobbia, and that is Isl. Joseph 
Devers, a Pieclmontese ; when still very young, he came to Paris and 
studied painting with Ary Schefl'er, sculpture with Kude, and the 
art of enamelled deooriition with M. JoUivet. It is to his coniageous 
peiseveianoe that we owe the modem movement of the public mind 
in &votir of enamelled faience decoration. Otliers have surpassed 
bim in the perfection of the art, and made their fortunes, but it was 
be who heated the furnace. At the Academy of Arts, in 1853, he 
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exhibited a Tast oompodtion called ''The Guardian Angek." Since 
then, beaideB many minor works which he ezecntod fat priYBto 
dwellinga in France and Italy, and in England, he execoted four 
alti relie?i for the Chnrch of Si Emtace, and a hast of Delia Boblna 

for the Kensin«^ton Museum. The labours of M. Devers entitle him 
to our wannest coufijratulatioii. 

The vo^^ue of euiinielkxl faieiice sliaret! the fate of the Delia lioldiia 
family. But duriuf^ tliis i)eriod, the art of ItaHan Majolica had 
])lossomed out of the attempt to imitate Ilinpano-Moorish pottery, the 
aspect of which it had greatly moditied and softened. This was at a 
time when Italian society, full of enthusiasm for antique art, was 
seeking mspiration firom ito spirit ; rich, pompons, coartoous, capricioas, 
and gifted with taste as keen, though it was not so pnze, as that of 
the Greeks^ society in Italy was vividly awake to the oham of those 
elegant ewers, and basins, and the vases of all kinds which replaced, 
'without imitating it too closely, the goldsmiths* work of feudal times. 
It became cnstcnoary for lorers to have tiie names of their mistresses 
inscribed in the inside of their cups and bowls, topjether with some 
laudatory epithet. Convents ordered whole s<3ts of pliaruiucy pots and 
Iwttles to l3e oruameiited ^vith the ^^wre of their patron sjiiut, or the 
arms of their founder and proteetur. Sideboards were weighted down 
with gourds and ewers, wliose hantUes were fonned of leaning sirens, 
or of twisted and knotted serpents. Representations of the Siege of 
Troy were executed in the plates, and the Metamorphoses of Chid in 
the dishes of dinner services. The old masters, and Baphael himself^ 
did not disdain to make designs^ or to colour cartoons for Ceramic 
workmen to execute in their art. The invention, or rather the vul- 
garisation, of engraving brought aU the works of Marc Antonio, 
after Baphael, into the potter*s studio. Everything eontributed to 
the triumph of Majolica; the moderate price of the material, the 
adroitness of the artists, the close relations with France, where Italian 
was fast sliding national Keiiaissiiiice. By what still remains we may 
judge of what must have l)een done in the fifteenth and sixt<'«*nth 
centuries, and the amount of it which was tlirown away, broken, worn 
out and disjx)sed of as rubbish, passes all l)elief or imagination. Feasts 
were given which ended very much like the sjicking of a town. The 
chronicler, Pierre de I'Estoile, relates that in 1580, after a dinner given 
by Cardinal de Birague to Henry III., " there were two huge tebles 
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covered with 1100 or 1200 pieces of faience, full of dried fruits, 
sugar-plums, and confects of all kinds, built up into castles, pyramids, 
platforms, and other magnificent fashions, most of which were thrown 
down and broken in pieces by the pages and servants of the Court, 
who were of a wanton and insolent nature. And great was the loss, 
for all the service was excellently beautiful." 




(From iVie Urbino nmnurdclory. Now in ihe cullcction of Bikrnn Jaiiie* de nolh^chiM ) 

The upper provinces of Italy, and especially that part which was 
formerly Etruria, were, by a singular combination of transmitted 
privileges, the most active centres of reproduction. The more docu- 
ments are searched, the longer becomes the hst of the places where 
manufactories existed. This is the present classification of it : 
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lffftnufactork'8 of tlio IMurclies : Fa«>iiza, l-\»rli uiul Rimini ; of 
Tnscaiiy : ( afla«;iolo, Siena and ris;i ; of the Dncby of Urbino: 
Pesaro, Ca.slel Durantr, Urbino, (rul)bio and (iualdo; of tbe Pon- 
tifical States: Dcruta; of the Northern Duchies: Ferrara; of Yenetia: 
Yenice, Padna, Bassano; of the State of Genoa: Savona; of the 
Kinp^dom of Naples : Castelli. 

Whoever is in the habit of frequenting large ooUections must, besidflB 
being well aoqnamted yrith the names of the yiUages and towns in 
which thej were made, have the marks and signatnres of their respec- 
tiTe artists or makers at their fingers* end. One most, as it were, take 
one's degree in the stady of pottery. If it were not restricted to 
the stndy of a peculiar Tarnish, and of the identity of the marks 
on tbe reverse, it would after all, Ix^ as inten'stinjji; a science as many 
others; but, uni'ortunately, tbe more one goes on with it, tbe more 
details multiply and stunt tin* ^'ntwth of natural taste. Even the 
museums have committed this error, and in their glass cabinets they 
give too large a elmro to learning. In a musemn devoting itself to 
the study of industrial art, such as tbe Kensington Musetim, this 
would Ije excusable; but ought not the Louvre, exclusively, to ofi'er 
to the public gaze spedmens which are leoognised to be of peeoliar 
beauty ? Works of purely deooratiTe art should be displayed, as in the 
museum of the Hdtel Guny, spread about in appropriate nooks and 
suitable oomers; on tables, cupboanis, or shelyes; or, again, between 
the windows. To lay them on tables, all equally high, and each at 
the same distance from the other as the last, like mineralogical speci- 
mens, is to dej)rive tbeiu of tbe object for wbicb they were made and 
intended— to lift tbem out of their own sphere, and cause them to 
be kH)kcHl upon ))y tbe million as they \ruald look at the original 
manuscript of an old biljle. 

The manufactory at Faenza is curious, insomuch that its name was 
given by the French to all the descriptions of terra ootta and enamelled 
ikience that they met with. French genius rather excels in those 
despotic little caprices, and of affixing nick-names which are, to say the 
worst of them, not offensively impertinent, so that, after a alight fiaeling 
of indignation, the whole world finishes by adopting them. The pro- 
duce of Faenza is of a peculiarly anshaic style ; the pieces are mostly 
decorated with grotesque figu n s, which stand out in light shades upon 
a ground of blue or yellow, and which are drawn out with a minuteness 
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of hand prfcH'tly aHtoiiisliing. Ainon^j: other sperimens, the Louvre 
possesses a j>retty little warming up] anitus lor the haiuls ; it is in the 
8hajx> and fona oi" a lK)ok, with a clasp to it ; hot water is inti(Hln('e(l 
in the centre, so tliat, during church-time, fur instance, one could 
appear to he devoutly reading and holding one's hook, but two holes 
close to the l)inding-thr8ad across the hack (for the hinding is exactly 
similar to a real one) were destined to receive a hand, which suspended 
the hypoeriiiGal wanner aciosB the shoulder, and supported it in its 
proper place and height 

But before we mention, even sonanarily, the prindpal mann&ctories, 
since we haye just giyen the origin of the word fiuence/' let ns look 
oyer the book of a potter of Csstel Bnnmte, which will, for an instant, 
take us through the midst of those workshops, where it was kneade<l, 
ornamented, haked, and sometimes even sold ; this Injok which IMonsieur 
Claudius Popelin, a jminter and eiiaim llcr real merit, has tnmslated 
in imitation of the old style of lan,iiuaij:;»', is the "Art du Potier,' hy 
Cyprian Piccolpasso. He wrote it in 1548, ten years after the acces- 
sion of Guidohaldo II., Feltro della Rovere. Tliis lord of Pesaro and 
of Sinigaglia, of Montefeltro, and of Castel Durante, Count and Prefect 
of Borne, fourth Duke of Urbino, ]irotected, with his greatest favour, 
the art of Majolica decoration which Alphonso d'Este had held to be 
of such great importance that he exdnsiyely directed his attentjgp to 
the discoyery of beantifal and refined secrets in the art, and finmhed 
by composing the famous white coloor of the Dukes of Fenara; he 
collected all he could find of Baphael's original drawings and any 
engravings of his works, excited the imagination of the men of science, 
whom he em])loyed to comjxjse ingenious sentences and niottot-s, and 
appropriated the services of Battista Franco, wlmse sketches were so 
successfully co})ied hy Ceramic art. The lamons collection of 
pharmacy vasi-s (ft" Loreto, one of the most com])lcte of that set of 
curiosities m decorative art which has been left to us by the JEleuais- 
sance, was made in his luanufactones. 

Piccolpasso's hook is divided into three parts: it tells us how the 
deposits of earth, which are collected in summer in the beds of the 
torrents descending from, the Apennines, was pcked up and lumped 
in a heap, washed by the rains, cleaned, kneaded, and preeeryed in 
large lumps of a giyen shape and size. The oldar the earth, the 
better it was. These lumps were fiishioned by a process of turning, 
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Boeh as we liave lepresented it cm page 46, where one k being 
worked by tbe band and anotber by the feei Tbe fluted cups, 

and the vases with irregular profiles, were cast in plaster iiionlds 
in two pieces, wliich were afterwards joined uiid stuck to^^^etlier by 
means of a s]>('ri(s of liipiid clay, called in French hnrhotine. 
After the pieces liave Ijeen first dried in the air, they receive their 
first baking, and become what is termed biscuit; they take the 
enamel when plunged in a tub full of it in a liquid statOi 




WCiRKSIIOP OF riCtOH'AieO. 

(A ItanmUae putter of tbe sixteenth century.) 

which, when dry, greatly resemlJes a sort of coarse flour. It is 
on this enamel, in its raw state, that the Ceramic artist applies 
his colours, in a liquid state, by means of a long and supple brush ; 
the effect is produced by the first touch, for it hardly admits of a 
second. 

Enamel in those days was composed of Flanders tin. In the print 
here reproduced fixnn those which accompany the French translation 
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of his treatise, and which, unfortunately, therefore is only known to 
us through a medium, Piccolpasso shows us the very attitudes of the 
decorators, together with the models they used; also a hst of the 
prices of various plates and dishes, when sold by the dozen. The 
painted pieces were plunged into the surface material, then called 
marzacotto, enclosed in proper cases and taken to the furnace. In 
these cases— which were cyhndrical and miuie of earth, pierced 
throughout with lateral holes— the pieces were placed in such a 
manner that the paintings should be downward, to prevent the pos- 
sibihty of cinders or dust chnging to them ; as each case waii able to 




SOI Ait.ac 

KW'l R, AltMOItlALLV D^XXiRATKn. 

(Kt>rrskni ware, in tlic coUoctiun of BaroD A. de Iloth»cliild.) 



contain several plates or dishes, they were kept apart from one another 
by means of httle earthen cones, ailled tassettes, the marks of which 
are clearly visible when the baking is completed. The metaUic lustres 
and pohsh wore only apphed at the third baking ; perhaps they were 
processes jealously kept secret by the workmen wlio h[ul discovered 
them, and who transmitted them only upon certain conditions. 

Piccol]^s80 also acqimints us with the nomenclature, or terms 
employed to designate certain styles of decoration, as well as the price 
which they were able to fetch ; " trophies" were composed of attributes 
of war or instruments of music ; they were chiefly made at Urbino : 
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" arabesques," generally wrought on a white ground, came from Venice 
or Genoa: " chesnaies " were wreaths of oak-leaves and acorns, " in 
use among us, through the respect and veneration we owe to Delia 
Rovere, under whose shadow we live happily." " Grotesques " were 
intervolutions of grimacing figures, which were then nearly out of 
fashion ; " flowers, fruits, and leaves," and " leaves by the dozen 
a quick and cheap style of ornamentation covering the whole surface 




VA.1K WITH OROTFXii r-H AXD AnAHEKjCrx. 

(Porram work.) 

of the dish ; " landscapes," of Venice, Genoa, and Castel Durante, 
which cost six francs a hundred ; *' porcekins" and "traits," a light 
delicate decoration, which resemble the nielU and ornamentation 
of the margins of a Persian manuscript. " White \i\)on white," 
that looks like a veil of Maltese lace, through which you can see the 
colour of the piece ; quarters," which divided the whole pattern into 
equal ]wrtions ; " groups with or without background ;" and, finaUy, the 
" ciiudelabm," a grotesque form of decoration, when done on plaques 
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^rere capable of 1)eing soBpended to irolls h^oSsA ligbts, to act as 
vsflecton, in the same manner as the Yenetian engiayed glass was 
used at a later date. 

We liave just been initiated by a potter into tbe secrets of his art ; 
let us now hear what an antiquarian has to Siiy on the subject. 
Giambiittista Passeri, of Pcsaro, wrote in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. He had ahtady collect^.'il a number of notes tliat 
he had made on Etruscan vases and designs, when in visiting the 
collections of amateiirfi, and in looking round upon the quantity of 
Majolica he had, by degrees, surrounded himself with, he was in- 
spired with enthusiasm for the branch of industrial art spedaliy 
distinguishing his province. In a fiBrvour of patriotie sentiment he 
undertook to write a history of it, but he may have been slightly 
unjust to the other centres of Ceramie produce ; nevertheless, it is he 
who, by his writings, lighted the fire which was to guide modem 
vmters in their researches. He himself made use of Piccolpasso's 
work, but his work is tliat of a niiui of the world, willing to divert the 
mind from what may be called a drj^ness of his subject, by taking 
ingenious little excui-sions. 

Giamliattista Passeri goes Imck to the first years of the fifteenth 
centur}% when he supposes the art of MajoUca at Pesai'o to have been 
in its bloom, and considers that it must there have been brought to 
perfection fifty years later, when under the dominion of the Sforsas. 
At that time the " investiiatura^^as he terms it,ormezza>majolica^ was 
made there. In the sixteenth century, the invention of fine majolica 
reached its greatest success. 

He afterwards speaks of a process that effected marvels ; it was no 
other than tesselated pavement, a thing utterly distinct from the 
inlaid chequers, of which we have spoken above, as connected with 
the French middle ages. 

The flooring of Siena Cathetlral is one of the most celebrated 
esamj)les. It is eomjKJsed of a series of squares fonuing a whole, and 
])ainted bit by bit, thus fonning one vft«t design, complicated though 
it was. These si^uares by scientific juxtaposition formed the iUustia- 
tion of a single subject. The process has been revived in our day 
with the same success. In the yard of the " Ecole des Beaux Arts," 
at Paris, our readers may see fiistened to the wall a large sheet of 
Majolica made in a number of square pieces^ which are joined so as to 
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fonn one large pieoe ; it vns painted and hiked by one of the brottieiB 
Balze^ to whom we owe some extremely fine copies of Bapihael's 
frescoes. Whatever may he the merit of this reprodnetion, it would 
have been fkr more reasonable to have paved a chapel or study with 

it, than to affix it to the wall of a coiii tyiird. 

Alter .statin;^; tlio niorits of the artists of wliom the Duke^s (niido- 
baldi had instituted theiiisclvt s protectors, sneli an Battista Franco, or 
those whose works they had caused to be reprmluced, such as Timoteo- 
Delle-Yite, liaphael and his pu]>i Is, Passeri j^oes on to enumerate the 
snbjects chosen from history or the Bible, or from Greek or Latin 
poeby. "Thence," he adds, "I infer two things; first, that the 
work was presided over by wise and learned men ; and secondly, that 
these paintings were not only made for beanty*s sake, hut also with 
theol^ectof teaching the pnhlie mind those things which an edu- 
cated peiBon neither can nor ought to ignore, and which can raise the 
tone of morality in general by the example of idrtnoos actbns." 

Later on he indicates the destination of all the beautiful fiuence 
which we so carefully place within our glazed cabinets, and the reason 
■why it was so hi^dily dtrorated: " Fonnerly in our country it was 
customary to make j)reHents of vessels, and particularly of dishes 
or plates, with some complimentary motto inscriWl upon them ; and 
those dishes or plates were jminted in a manner appropriate to the 
occasion on which they were presented, or the reason for which they 
were given. Tliere was, more especially, a species of small dish, 
which might be called "amatorii** (love-gifts), on which a lover 
caused a portrait of his mistress to be painted from nature, and which 
he afterwards sent to her, full of confects, such as dried fruits, sweet 
meats, and ihe like. This gift was highly esteemed, and looked upon 
as a pledge of constancy.*' 

Fragile gift of a fickle nature ! for, after mentioning some of these 
little hollow plates, showing the likeness and bearing the name of the 
lady flatteriudv inscribed thns: "Camilla Im-ILi! . . . Lucia di\Ti! . . 
Passcri adds : "• On another we read the name of Philomele, through 
which, acting from inditference or pique, tlie young lady seems to 
have pierc^ a hole, and converted it into a mouse-trap." 

Sometimes, during ceremonies or at balls, young ladies were helped 
to sweetmeats on little round dishes, at the bottom of which was 
painted a figure of Cupid dancing and playing on cymbals. Muni- 
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cipalities ordert'd "whole seryices of pottery to be mode and marked 
with their crest and armorial bearings. For weddings, potters were 
ordered to select from the fables or from the thousand metamorphoses 
of Jupiter, an appropriate incident to reproduce. On the occasion of a 
birth a large vase was specially modelled and beautifully ornamented, 
to }ye handed to the mother as she lay in bed. " It was so contrived 




(Pemto ware.) 



as to detach itst;lf into seven or eight pieces of various dimensions and 
lor various uses ; one was a soup-tureen, another a little egg-stand, 
and so on. Then, when they had performed their services, they were 
replaced, and again took the form of one large vase." These pieces, 
wliich are painted inside and out with peculiar care, represented the 



EXAM EL LED FAIESCE. 6i 

birtb of g(xls or of heroes, or else tliey made s|)ecijil allusion to these 
events. On utensils for the bath, figures of water-nymphs, or the 
triumph of some maritime divinity, were generally jminted. " The 
most eminent Cardinal Linti sent as a present to the most eminent 
Cardinal Corsini a water-shell, in which was represented, in a sym- 
bolical manner, the arrival of Madame Vittoria, wife of Duke Guid' 




VAW. TO ortN AWFAT k »«»;»OIR. 

^Utliiiio wnr<>. In Muni. iHituil's colk'i-ti<.i .) 



Ubeldo to Pesaro, in the form of a marine goddess, accompanied by 
nymphs and tritons, than which was never anything better conceived, 
or more ably executed." 

Tlie history of the most important Italian Ceramic centres has of 
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late miule rapid strides. Many suppositions and mere conjectures 
have been confirmed by original documents. 

A clear and legible mark on the reverse side of certain pieces have 
enabled a whole series to he identified as belonging positively to one 
and the same set, which had hitherto only been suspected 
of relationship from a similarity of aspect, design, tone 
and colouring. Certain manufactories, hitherto almost 
unkno^vn, have risen so suddenly in popular estimation 
that the taste may be said to fluctuate on a principle com- 
parable to that of Cafliigiolo, whose characteristic mark is 
composed of a P and S, and another letter placed across them, and 
. that not always the same letter. 




A DBII or CArFACitOLO WAKE. 

(B&ron A. de Rotbscbild'» collection.) 



Pesaro and Castel Durante made use of yellow or ruby red on 
their majolicas ; but it is at Urbino that they were made to shine and 
glitter with the greatest taste and scientific knowledge. 
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In 1535, the GonnetaUe de MontnuMreDey ordered ft servioe there^ 
deooiBted with his armorial hearmgis, six plates 
of which set haTO been preseryed. One of the h^LT ^ 
most celehfated artistic mannfjactorera Urbino *^^^Ci 
ever possessed was named Franceeoo Xanto 
AyelK da Rovigo. He sometimes signed with an alpha A, and an 
omega H, crossed ])y a har witli a sigma S, and an upsilon T * 
He has almost invariably i"oj)ied Eaphuel's compositions, modifying 
them sometimes by the uddiiion of figures drawn from otiier sources. 
He applies his colouring in large plain surfaces ; the tints of his skin 
and flesh are rendered cold by a brownish hue. Tlie general tone of 
his painting, which is light, is relieved by bold touches of a deep and 
soft black like velvet ; the distinguishing characteristic of it is the 
brilliant green of his foliagie and drapery. His was an aooomplished 
mind, and it is not uncommon to find, on the reverse side of his dishes, 
long quotations from Ovid, Virgil, Ariosto, or else allnsions to events of 
the period, the mege of Borne by CSsidinal de Bourbon, or the defieat 
of Francis L at Pavia. 

The richest, noblest, and best conceived of all tlie specimens of 
majolica tliat we have yet seen, was tmnsferred from the collection 
of a much-regretted amateur, M. Rattier, to that of the Marquis 
of Saint-Seine. The Louvre only ]K>Hseases a cojty of it, inferior to 
it both in tone and in lK)l(liiess of conception, which fact goes to 
prove that the m;i.ster, Fr. Xauto da Rovigo, handed to his work- 
men a model which they did their best to reproduce. The sulyect is 
" Florence overwhehued with grief at the death of her children." The 
principal figure is kneeling, with her hair in disorder, her bosom 
nnoovered, and a drapery only on her legs* and gazing at the body 
of her loved one stricken by the pbgne; the fignre is bonowed from 
"The MasBBcre of the Lmocents,** of Baccio Bandinelli, which was 
engraved by Marco Dente. Over her head two genii aie flying, one 
bearing a sword and the other brandishing two torches. This magni- 
ficent bowl may be placed as one of the noblest creations of decorative 
art. 

Ximto ceiised to work after 1540. Orazio Fontana appears to have 

• Hi.-* tisual mark was an X for Xanto, ncoasionally lie gave lils name more full}-, 
taking; one or more of the initials Fra Xanto Avelii du liovigo, whii h wore placed un 
the btdbi of bia pieces. The above characters occur on the front of a plate, but bear 
no aUosum to his tuunv.— Ed. 
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gucemled him ; but his is no longer the same vigour of pencil, or the 
same science of colouring. One of his master-pieces Is at the Louvre ; 
it represents an antique feast in a puljlic place. It is not so much the 
detail of the scene, as the dignified character of the whole, which is so 
admirable in the Urbino ware of the best period. These majohcas are 
equal to Oriental art in richness and harmony of colour ; they rival a 




I.OI R|i IN I RHINO WAKr. 

0" Mon->, J«i v«»t'(» coll«t!tloii.) 



Persian manuscript or an Indian shawl, or, again, a Jajianese dish, or 
at least the softest and more dehcate of them do. 

One of the most striking charact4?ri8tic8 of some of these productions 
is the pencilling in red which, when viewed from an incidental 
angle, shines with even more intensity tlian the most brilliant enamel. 
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It is Maestro Giorgio Aiidreoli, sculptor and potter of the factory of 
Gubbio, whose signature is found on the reverse side of the dishes 
which shine with the linest histre and iM)lisli, and, as the centre sub- 
jects of many differ in style, it has been supposed (rather contrary, 
however, to the customs of the age), that the process bejng a secret, 
Maestro Giorgio went from one workshop on to another. He wtis the 
son of Pietro Andreoli, a gentleman of Pavia. In 1498 he obtained at 
Gubbio (a county in the Duchy of Urbino, situated on the eastern slope 
of the Apennines) the right of citizenship, and lx»came a person of im- 
portance. He was Ix^th architect and sculptor, and ere(;ted decorative 
altars in several of the churches of his adoptal town, but not one of 
them has lx?en preserved to this day. His monograms, or at least those 
which are attributed to him, are too numerous and not sufficiently 




rLACON IX TIIR 5UArR OF A niITT(>\. m' MAGflTKO GIOBOlO AKI>RROLI. 

(Ill Huron G. de Uotliiicbtld'a colleclioii). 



clear for us hero to put them before our readers with any degree of 
certainty, especially as this is no critical work. The best mark for the 
recognition of a master's work is faultless execution, and such is that 
of Maestro Giorgio Andreoli. The flagon in the shape of an antique 
rhyton, of which tlie above j)latc is an exact copy, is ornamented 
in relief, which tends to heighten its already patrician air. One 
document proves that Maestro Giorgio was still alive in 1552, and 
the addition of initial letlei"s to his monogram indicate that in the 
year 1537 he had taken his three sons into partnership. 

F 
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It is supposed that tlie fiictoiy of Demta vras foimded by Antonio di 
Daocio, a pupil of Luca della Bobbia. It has produced pieces of 

majolica which are chiefly recognisable by a light yellow lustre, and 

by vitses in tlic shape of fir-conos. nn allusion to which IW'chns must 
liave h'iowii himst'lf jMirticulurly plcust il. It js hero that tho teaching 
of nis])uno-M<M)ri8h cartlu nware, wliich is so licli ami vet so simple, 
was Ix'st underHtood. The early figures of saints and waniors which 
were painted there have not l)een surpassed in Ixjldness and strength 
by any of the other manufactories. ' Mantegoa Imuself furnished 
designs for it. 

Fernua was celebrated, as early as the fifteenth century, for the 
peculiar beauty of the white it produced, which was experimented on 
/-N by Alfonzo I., thep Duke of Este, in a small furnace 
which he had caused to be built under Ihe very windows 
/l\ of bis palace. At Yenice was made that dark-bine 
Aw^A pottery, veined or marbled witli white or yellow, which 
X I » t]i<' Xevers jK)tfers not only iiuitateil hut succeixled in 
I y exactly r('})ro<lu( ing. The pieces were genenilly made 
ill moulds. In the middle of the eighteenth century tlie 
Venetian mark consisted of an A and an F united and sunnountcxl 1)y 
two palms, or else one of these two letters united to a three-pionged 
anchor. 

After having flourished with undiminished glory for the space of 
one century and a half in Italy, Majolica gmdually became ex- 
tinguished and nearly disappeared, from the point of view at least 
which particularly interests us ; that is to say, if the furnaces were 
kept alight at all, nothing was put into them except pieces of an 
extravagant shape and outline, bulging and distorted, hke those of 
Genf«i or Suvoiia. \\\n^o figures were witlunit gnice and their land- 
s<.'aj>es without b<'auty. Oriental iMucelain had entered into great 
ox)mpetition with them. Piusseri, whom we Imve mcntionHl iM cause 
he exactly illustrates the semi-critical tone of mind of a clever man 
at any given peiiod, hears witness to the new preoccupations of 
amateurs at that time. 

If the introduction of Oriental porcela'n was a great fact in in- 
dustrial economy, it was found on the other hand to exercise an evil 
influence upon the art of decoration. In their endeayour to reproduce 
the material, people contented themselTee with the production of small 
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pieces, so tiiat the sentixnent for deooiaiioii on a ]aige scale suffered 
at once, and was to a certain extent laid aside. In comparing the 

actual character of the two materials, we are struck at once with 
the (lifierence between tl 10111 ; tliat of pcuxelaiii is hard, glassy, cold 
to the touch ; and refusing to absorb colour, it is anti-pathetic, un- 
inviting; Faience, on the contrary, seems to open its arms to colour- 
ing. One is as much 0})en to decoration as the other is little so j 
we speak, at any rate, of the Euroi)ean porcelain, for with regard to 
that of the Persians, Japanese and Chinese, we shall see hereafter 
how much frankness and geniahty they expressed simply in what at 
first sight appeared to he only plain sorfiices of ted, of hlne, and of 
green. 

At the present day Italian majolica has heen reyived with snooess — 
but witiiont originality — by Minton, in England, bat especially in the 
fiictories of the Marquis Ginori, at Doccia, near Florence. Some of 
these productions are signed Ginori, or merely marked witli a (1 en- 
circhng an F ; others have no mark at all, and they have Imrely issued 
from the potter's hands Ix'fore tliey are carried off by brokers, or, 
more properly speaking, by "swindlers." The first thing tliey do is to 
put them in a dungheap to rot ; then they expose them to a hot sim, 
or else they boil them in greasy, dirty water, to give them the smell of 
antiquity ; they scrape the enamel with emery paper in order to rub 
the betraying yamish ofi( and make ingenious cracks and chips in 
them, lliese freebooten sometimes pnrposdly break the piece and 
put it dnmsily together again. It is seldom that with one or other of 
their ficands, ti which we hsTS mentioned only the commonest, they 
&tl to deceive a crednloos amatenr, a novice in this branch of art. A 
spurious imitation, however, can hardly resist the doable analogies of 
good taste and experience, or the expert criticism of real connoisseurs, 
or of Icanied amateurs ; a close comparison between it and an original 
suffices to show where the factitious piece of antiquity is halt and 
defoniuxl. 

On the other hand the simphcity of these forgers of the antique, 
who will take no warning, and who rush into the contest without 
ammimition and without weapons, is easily exposed. No tribunal 
exists for the punishment of these frauds, and indeed what judge could 
deooroasly keep bis ooantenanoe when a victim's sole complaint to him 
is that he has pnrohased a genuine Luca della Bobbia for only thirty 

F 2 
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firancs ... a vulgar modem monlding which would diahonoiir emx 
the memory of the great master ? Such dopes have done the greatest 
mischief to oontemporaneous decorative art; such amateors affect 
enthusiasm for things of which they neither appreciate the grace nor 

understand the real merit. 

The jirt of Majolica — to put the matter on a broader Iwsis, we \N-ill 
call it tlio art of ciiamolltxl and j)aintc<l eaitlicuwarc — ^can no Ioniser 
content itsrlf witli the mere rc]tro(luction (tf |iieceM, even of the finent 
specimeiiH of Italian art. We niij^^ht as well ask our ]K)(»t.s to write 
nothing bnt tragedies, Onr sideU)ards, carvt il out in kinds of \v<hm1 
which were then unkuown, with ditierent onthnes, and made lo supply 
new wants, cannot hnrdened with Hpurious imitations which are 
dimmed and extinguished the moment an original, even of the same 
period, is admitted among them. 

It mnst transform itself as all other arts have done. For oar part, 
with the exception of a small number of pieces which have their place 
in the national coUections of the Louvre, Cluny, Sevres, and South 
Kensington, and in one or two amateur collections, we scarcely know 
any pottery which in interest surpasses the plates or decorated dislics 
ill the workshops of the brothers Deck, by Messrs. Bmcqnt iuoiHl, 
lianvier, ILiiiinii, (lluck, Khrmaun. tVc. One day Monsieur Fmiit aiH, 
tlic ]ands<'}ipe jiainter, anuisi-d hinist-lf l)y jtninting, on tlie wide nuirgin 
of a (hsh, a thirk wn ath of ivy, in the centre of which was an owl which 
Iwks at you with distended eyes. Can oin' sui)iH)se this disli, nuiqne 
as a picture sketched by an artists hand, to bc> of less value than a 
potsherd executed without vigour, which happens to have an unknown 
mark on the reverse side of it ? 

The daim we here put in is the more logical, that French 
genius, which knows so little how to yield to strange influences, 
was from heginning to end the inventor of enamelled earthenware, 
and stamped on it a surprising mark of originality. If Italy has 
her Luca della Bobbia, France has her Bernard Palksy, who.<<e 
genius, so purely Gallic, we will ])r<x*eed to study from his works, and 
}»riefly glance at his persevemuce and sullerings, by cj^uoLiug his owu 
words. 

The birth-plac<' of 1 lernard Palissy is still si cnntostable point. Shall 
we sui)i)Ose it to have In-en in Perigord, or in the ALrcnois. A native 
of Poitou who m learned in such researeJieH, Mons. i3cnjamin Fillon, 
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is of opinion tliat he came from Saintonge, his dialect being pre- 
cisely that of the borders of the Gharente. He says : " The i)opular 
expressionB of that territory are too deeply engrafted in his composi- 
tion not to liave entered it with the blood of his fathers." Buflbii has 
said: " Tilt' stylo tells the man;" iu this instance it should be, the 
style tells the hirtli-plaee. 

Wliat was th(i Jate of Palissy's birth ? If we niav Ixjlieve Pierre 
I'Estoile, who for many years was bis intimate associate, it was 1510. 
But wc are still without any docament which can positively oonhrm 
this £Eict. 

To what social class did he belong ? No doubt to the lower middle 
class; for in a registered docunent dated 1558, he is denominated: 
" That honourable man, Master Bernard Palissy, painter, living in the 
town of Saintes." 

In the oldest documents we have which may be trusted on the 
subject, we find him mentioned as returning &om a tour in the south 
of France or in Germany, after tlie manner of our itinerants, uniting 
in Siiintougo the tnule of ))ai]iter on glass with the profession of 
survi'yor; niarricd, th<' father of a family, hut miserably pcxjr. Ho 
was then close U}x)n thirty yeai-s ot au;e. He was a Protestant, and a 
friend of the Seigneur Antoine of Pons, who had just returned from 
Ferrara, where he had married Ann of Pailhenay. He chanced to 
see one of those cups enamelled with the milky and brilhant white of 
which we hare already spoken, the secret of which it was supposed 
the Dukes of Ferrara possessed. This was the oommenoemeiit of his 
anxieties, his struggles and his misery; but it was also the first step 
he made in the direction of renown. 

We will quote Bernard's own words ; but it is &ir to state before- 
hand £rom which of his works we quote. They have a tone of 
feverishness and s<iurness always distinguished by a discreet sincerity, 
though sometimes sutirical. 

In \T){V1, Bermird Palissy publishcHl a work at La Pwhelle ; the 
followiii;' is the title: "The True EeeiiM^ by which all men in France 
may learn to multiply and increase their treasures. Item, tliose who 
know nothing of letters may here learn a philoeophy necessjiry to all 
inhabitants of the earth. Item, in this book is contained the design 
for as uaeM and enjoyable a garden as can be seen or desired. Item, 
the map and plan of a fortified town, more difficult to besiege than any 
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that bas ever been heaid of— the work of Master Bernard PalisBy, 
worker in day, and inventor of mstic il<<iires (figulinee msiiques) to the 
Kinjx, and to my lord the Duke de ^rontmorency, jx^cr and constable 

of Framt', livin<; in the town of Xiiintes." This title snfRms to show 
us liow ('Xcita]»lt% active, and ingenious \vas tlie mind ot" Bernard. We 
have every reas^m to think tliat this " lveeip<' " was, if not written, at 
least sorted and put in order during the time he spent in prison. A 
high Calvinist and an eloquent orator, he had created in Saintes a 
church in which he was himself the preacher of the new faith. The 
edict of 1559, which punished the crime of heresy with death, did not 
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shake hia fiiith. In 1562, Parliament ordered the edict to be pnt in 

execution with regard to his swt ; Pahssy then undertook the defence 
of liis companions in faith ; hut in vain. Notwithstandincj the pn)- 
toetion of the Count de la RiM-hefoiu-anld, general of the royal anuy, 
who luid given tlie tninehise to his workshop, Palissy was arrested in the 
night by the poHce, and taken oil' to the prisons of Bordeaux. He 
mnat inevitahly have lK?en put to death but for the timely interven- 
tion of the Constable de Montmorency, for whom he had executed 
some important works a few years previonsly. Be was rescued, even 
when be&xre his jndgw, by the patent bestowed on hun by Oatherine 
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(le Medidfl, of inventor of rastic figures to the King," which in 
itself iros sufliGient to exempt him from, the severe juxifldiction of 
Bordeaux. 

This "Becipe" is a sort of apocalyptic work, a fimatical book in 
which we see alliurions made to the &te of his friends and that of the 
reformed religion, difficult to tmderstand, inasmuch as they are masked 

in the language of material works. It is written in the fonn of 
qiieHtions and answers: "Some time after that the emotions of civil 
wars haul suljsided. and when it laul pleanetl G(k1 to semi ns Ilis jxyice, 
I wa8 one day walking along the mwalows of this town of Xaintes, 
near the river Charente ; and thus as I contemplated the horrihle 
dangers from whence God had delivered me in the time of past tumults 
and troubles, I heard the voice of certain maidens who were sitting 
under some shrubs, and who were singing the 104th Psahn. Owing 
to the softness and harmony of their voices I forgot the thoughts 
which had occupied my mind at the outset. And then he 

goes on to imagine a figure to his mind*s eye as in a great picture, the 
beautiful landscapes suggested to us by the Prophet in this psalm, or 
else to make a garden or build a house or palace or amphitheatre for 
the reception of the Christians who were exiled in times of pei-se- 
cution. 

It is in the tiths-jwige of this volume that the mark of the " True 
Eecipe" is jirinted, and with the following motto: ''Poverty impedes 
good souls in their ])rogress towards success." Other publishers and 
printers had already adopted it ; but it so well accords with the history 
of Palissy's life, his actions and his thoughts, that we cannot but think 
that it was intentionally selected by him. It was a drawn epigram, 
an apologue -for weak minds as well as fixr poor bodies ; it is to the 
poor much more than to the rich and powerful that the whole book is 
addressed. Agriculture, the &ttening of land, the chemical composi- 
tion of different kinds of clay or earth, the management and economy 
of forests, the formation of stones, the salutary influence of salts, and 
a hundred other curious topic*; are introduced in a dialogue whicli Is 
at once sensil>le and satirical, with an abundance of detail that makes 
it intelligible to all. There is more than one ix>pular error admitted 
without question, and more than one old woman's tale rejwited as 
true ; but still, in many places, one is conscious of the hidden presence 
of the man c$ sdenoe, who, when he reveals himself in his second 
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book, will deserve, more than did Cavier, the title of "Father of 
Modem Oeoilogy.'' 

Shortly afterwardB BaliBsy started for Paris. The foUowing pages 
are talran from the book he published in 1580, under this title: 

Admirable Disooarses on the Kature of Water-couzses, both Na- 
turally and Artificially produced: on metals, on salts and salines, 
stones, iron, and enanicls. Togetlier with several other secrets 
referring to naturt'. Lcsidcs this, a tract on nmrl, containing usoiul 
and necesiSiiry knowl('dg(3 to all those wlio meddle with agriculture. 
The whole compiled in the form of dialogues, in whicli are in- 
troduced tiieory and pracii^'e, by M. Beniard Pahssy, inveutor of 
rustic figures and ornaments to the King and to the Queen his 
mother." This is the resume of the course of lectures which Pahssy 
oommenced giving during Lent in 1575, and which he oontinued until 
the year 1584 ; for, besides his anticipation of oontemporaneoos &et8, 
he was unwittingly one of the chief promoters of religions oonferenise. 
With consummate good sense, and indignant with those whom Rabelais 
called the " distills of quintessence," he warns the reader to " beware 
of the opinions of those who contend that Tlieorj' was the father of 
Practice," and he invites him to pay a visit to liis small academy. 

Eleven principal jxiints are treat(^d of in this lK)ok ; niimely, the 
waters of springs, rivers, v'C'c. : alchemy, ]X)tal)le gold, mithridate, 
glaciers, (hvers kinds of vegetahlcs and mineiid siUts, coumion salt, 
all precious and common stones, divers kinds of clay, earthen art and 
its usefulness, fire and enamel, marl and its utiUty. It is a Tery 
curious kind of encyclopaedia. In it Palissy shows himself to be more 
learned, more addicted to hypothesis, and more dear tium in his first 
book. The theory of mineral waters, of fountains, of fossils, li^t, the 
attraction of subsianoes are there suggested,— >as it were outlined by 
the very hand of genius. Examination of the philosophy of this 
work, so charaoteriirilcally French, yet so little known, would be &r 
more interesting and more national, as well as more popular, than the 
progrannnes annually drawn np hy our aciidemies on extremely (quaint 
and intricate ])oints of archnology. 

The Art of worlciiy] Karili, as W(! liave alrea<ly stated, is in the 
form of a long diak)gue Ix^'twecu Theory and Practice : " You pro- 
mised some time hock that you would teach me the art of working 
earth ?" asks Theory, " and when you made me that long speech on 
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the subject of aigillaoeouB earth,* I was much pleased, thinking that 
jon "would instnict me in all the branches of that art, bat what 
was my dismay when I fonnd that instead of continning, yon metdy 
put me off till another day." 

" Think you" replies Pradioe, that a man of judgment is willing 
thus to divulge the secrets of an art which is of the greatest value to 
the one who lias iiivt'uted it? The secrets of my art are not as those 
of otliers. I know tliut an efHcaciuUii remedy for a plague or a dist^se 

should not be kej)t nndivulgeil But in mine, and in other arts, 

it is otht'rwLse. There are many pretty inventions which men hold iu 
oontempt, because they are common/' And then Pahssy goc^ on, 
with warmth, to cnumeiaie some of those professions which, from their 
close alliance with art as well as with industry, are peculiarly hindered 
— ahnost destroyed — ^by newer inventions, and the influence of stnmg 
competition ; for instance, the art of making and colouring glass, the art 
of enameUing, sculpture, and that of the moro learned portrait painters. 

This passage has been much quoted by those who have wished to 
accose Palissy of having a thin and narrow mind. Such persons' have 
made no study of hmnfin nature ; jealous of what it has acquired at 
the cost of strenuous lalx)ur, whether of a material or an intellt-ctual 
sort. Do not pirents manifest tlie greatest tenderness and ailection 
for those amongst their children wlio liave cost thcni tlie most care 
and troul)l<' ? Stdl less am the habits and customs of tlie time in 
which Pahssy hved have been studied. Each corporation fonne<l a 
dominion of its own, the ^ntiers of which were as caiefuUy traced 
out as possible, wliich were only passed after a long and tedious 
apprenticeship. But this very brotherhood, and the admittance into 
companionship with it, did not admit of communicating its secrets 
without reserve ; these were the property of the master, who only left 
them to, or shared them with, his eldest scm or his partners. Methods 
were written out as seldom as posaihle, for fear of thieves or of tveaeh- 

• Tlio treatiso ou '* urgillooeous earth " uuturally precedes this one. It explain:) 
tlie natnre and me of clfty* and the piooeaB throogh whioh it goes when in the hands 

of potters' and brickmakcra. Paliiqr there reooants the mtaadventoras of aome iniase> 

rarvcrs, whu, instructed only l»y li» nr*ay, "c;imc nnd put their statnea and bust^s, ill- 
diixl and ill-prciMirfd, into the I'lirnaec." Wlicti tlie I'urimco bcjrnii to wax hot, it vvns 
uniu^iiiig (uud how wu all did luugh!; to lu-ar th&M uiiugC4 cmoking and niaiking 
detoofttions, oa of hatteriea^ among thcmaelvea, like a number of gan-ehota, or the 
repeated firing off of oumon. 
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eions workmen ; tliey were wluspered in the ear, or oommmmcated 
hand, and in priTate. This is why so few of them have heen left 

to iiH, and ultlioii^di clicmistn^ reve-iils tlie constituent elements of a 
given tliinfr, and reason lielps us to guess ut the series of operations 
throngli wliieli it passed ])etore it acipiired its aetual form, there must 
still remain a great deal of muuipulutiou and handling hy an ex})eri- 
mental process that distracts the modem practitioner with doubt and 
£:uitleB8 speculation. The power of theory confronts the strength of 
practice at every turn, because practice is a mere fact, and this iheoiy, 
which is the work of mans' brain, is relatively incomplete ; a number 
of inexpUcable details and rapid combinations present themaelyes, 
beyond the reach of the chemist's alemhie and inTisible to the micro- 
scope of the natoralist 

Fihssy, therefine, as a workman of the sixteenth century, was right 
in being chary of revealing his methods ; but as a man, we mnst 
remember that ho was poor, is<^^)lated,and without instniction ; we shall 
find that lie, in grtnt measure, nuide himself what he was. In his 
Dipacily of citizen and artist then, he must peculiarly have suH'eretl 
from the tremendous shtx*k given to the s<x:iety of tliat })eriod hy the 
innovation of motlern >iews and ideas. A Protestant, and suti'ering 
persecution, he was more than others keenly ahve to the trouble iu 
which society was gradually becoming involved, of which it can only 
now see at a distance the end. He gravely says : " The secrets of 
agricolture, the risks and dangers of navigation, the word, of God, 
those sciences which are in common use to all mankind, should not be 
kept sealed." There are many noble exceptions which should incline 
us to be indulgent towards his irritable temper ; when he speaks of the 
" moulding process, which has been prejudicial in the highest degree 
to clever sculptors, who may have spent long and weary years in pro- 
ducing the face of some prince or princess ;" full of sympathy for liini 
in the regret he expresses at having seen the history of Our Lady 
printed in large ty]>e, aiti;r the manner of a (ierman named Albert,* 
which histcjries l)ecame so common, and of such httle esteem, on 
account of the numl)er of them, that one could 1k3 lx)ught for a penny, 
notwithstanding the magnihcent invention of printing." 

* AllH Tt Durer, pninter nrul ontrmviT. \\><rx\ nt NurcTiiherg in 1471. Tfe wns one of 
tliu gruiiUut guniusoii of GtTiiuiu url; ouu who tigurus highest during the tiuie of thu 
Bcnaiwinco, and thervfim one who was most wwtby of being Bppreeiiitod by FUiiqr* 
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But this Danowneas of Palissy's entails aerionB qiiestioiis : " Yon 
can easUy see by them, and a hnndred other examples, that it is better 
that one man, or a Rmall commnnity, ^^liould make their profit ont of 

mme art, in living lionestly, tliau that yo largo a number of tliem 
should constantly liinder and damage one another to so gr«it an 
extent that sevenilly they will not Ix' alile to earn their bread, exeejit 
by profaning art ; leaving tbiug.s half done, wbieb is the case with 
every art for wbieb the demand is very great." Palissy here ]X)ints 
out very forcibly the inconvenienoes and evils arising from what is 
called in these days competition. So long as it keeps within rational 
limits it is nsefiil in social economy, becanse the older humanity grows, 
the more its material wants increase, and the more it seeks to satisfy 
these wants by augmenting the natural and manufiictured produce of 
all kinds. But in speaking of art, and eBpeaaUy of that art which is 
superior to mdustrial labour, P&lissy, if he sought only for absolute 
perfection, and for a pnbKc which would he worthy of comprehending 
it, was right ; no balf-finisb, no tlimsy likeness, should be suffered to 
creep in and Ix^ tolerated ; those "half-completed works" are the dis- 
grace of industrial art. in our day ; they corrupt pn])lic taste, giving it 
the habit of tolerating mediwrity, and being satisfied in sculpture 
with a shapeless block ; in painting, with a mere sketch ; in archi- 
tecture, with stucco ornaments, folse windows, colimms supporting 
nothing ; they immortahze that perpetual worship of tradition which 
causes things <mly to be esteemed whose merit is that they are old or rare. 
The weakness of these half-oompieted works is only, as the thinker of 
Saintes truly foreeaw, ''the result of the efforts of so many men who 
stand in each other's way." They produce quickly, and dazzle the 
publie eye by theur shallow fecundity, while men of genius are striving 
long and hard to complete and polish the ideal wbidi in their solitude 
they have set \ip for their model. 

Everything is set forth with earnest gravity in this prologue of the 
" eartlit rn arts," or " art of working eartli." Just as he is alxait to 
commence his narrative, Palissy is reminded of his past troubles. 
Once again, and for the last time, he begs his interlocutor not to ask 
him any more questions. He expresses the whole law of human 
work in that admiral >le precept which ought to be inscribed on the 
walls of every school, of every factory, and (tf every workshop : " First 
of all see that you are watchful, dexterous, actiye and hardworking." 
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And then, as one who is thoronghly cognizant of the stnmbliog blocks 
that He across the path of the amateurs and inventors, he adds: 

** Secondly, yon must have the wherewithal." 

The iiariiitive coimnciu-cs : "I liad not iiiucli money, l)ut I haJ the 
power of paint inp^. It wa-s generally supjHtscd in onr nei,L<hlx)urli(.>od 
that I was more leanicnl iu the art of piintin^^ tlian I really was, aud 
that is why I was often called nj)ou to make figures for lawsuit^.* 
Now when I was given this work I was very well ])ai<l, so I continued 
for a long time my trade of a painter on glass vitrerie),] until I 
felt sure I could make my living hy exercising my art of etirtlien- 
ware." He was at that time weighed down witii a wife and children. 

Aooording unto your request, you must know that five-and-twenty 
years ago I was shown an earthen cup whose shape and enamel were 
so beautiful that it recalled to me the indignation I had felt at the 
sayings of those who ridiculed me at the time when I painted figures. 
Seeing, therefore, that these were no longer sought or cared for in my 
own countiT, and that the making of ornamental glass was no longer 
in great n'ljncst, I lietliought me that if I were ahle to discover tlie 
pnx'ess of enanu'l. I could make earthen enamels and other l)eaiitiful 
works, because that God had endowed me with a certain knowledge 
of painting; and irom that moment, without reflecting that I had no 
knowledge of argillaceous clay, I began to work and seek for enamels, 
like a man trying to grope his way in the dark. Without knowing of 
what these enamels were composed, I broke in pieces and pounded 
every description of material which I thought might be made some- 
thing o£ I bought a number of pots of earth or day, which I also 
broke up, and in these pieces I laid my ]X)unded stuff; then having 
marked them and put them apart, each mixture by itself, I made a 
memorandum of what each contained : this done, I built up an oven 

* This cxprcsdoii of ** flgnres fbr lAW-miits " is supposed to mean, ** plans and napa 

for slirvcyini^."' 

+ By the cxpn'jsHion {la rilreri<> is m«»nt the art of conifH^sin;,' nml painting t*jirlfH)ii8 
for glatm wlmlowd. Aa to tho bukiug uiul arrungement uf tbeiu, that in more olwcuru, 
for unless Btlissy liad written quite a little novel, how was be to expbdn the almoei 
childish efforts ho is goin-:; t/) IlII \u of, with n gnnl to the baking process for hia 
cnanu'ls. The pnnstnu-tiou of glu>a is analogous ; tlio saiv.o series of lxikiii]i::», mors 
or le>i8 lieroe, ncooniiiif; to wluit was re<iuirfd by tho coh Hiring oxides or lluxtH. is 
observed. Li it, then, to be 8U]ii>ui>id Uiat ho did nut set loot iu tlio very glajw factory 
for which be worked? 

Witb icgaid to Fkdissy s paintings on gbiss, noiic havo positively been auUienticaftctL 
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aocoiding to my fancy, and put these pieces each with its own con- 
tents into it to hake, to see if I could not in some way succeed in 
producing any white colour, for white enamel was all I sought for, 
for I had heaid it said that white enamel was the foundation of all 
other. But hecause I had nerer seen the process by which earth is 
haked) I did not at all know the degree of heat at which enamel will 
melt, so it was im|K)ssible that I should Buecced l>y this means even 
hati my drags Ijeeii the right ones; for sometimes I allowed them to 
heat too mneh and at other tiiiK's t<^) little, s<^) when my materials 
were under or ovcr-l«iked, I could not rightly judge of the reason why 
I did not succeed, attributing all deficiencies in my materials. In bo 
doing I was oonmutting a yet greater error than the last, for in 
placing my pieces into the furnace, I used no discretion as to the 
arrangement of them. After taking so much paina, and still finding 
my effi>rte fruitLess, I continued day by day, and at the cost of great 
labour and expense, to make new furnaces and break up new mate- 
rials, aU of which was very wasteful both of wood and of time. 

After working thus imprudently for some years, with many sighs 
and much sidness, because I could arrive at no satisfactory result, 
remeniltering that it was uU so umcli lalH>ur and money thrown away, 
I resolved, in order to 1k' more economical, to S4^'nd my materials and 
dnigs to he proved in a real jKitter's furnace, and hy hia prix-eas ; and 
with this intf-'ution I Ixmght several earthen jMjts, which, having as 
usual broken in pieces, I succeasiTcly filled with three or four bite of 
enamel, and sent them to a pottery about live miles distant ficom my 
house, with a request to the potter that he would obHge me by 
putting each piece into the furnace as it stood with ito contente ; and 
to this he willmgly acceded. Bnt when, haying completed their part 
of the- work, they came to take out my pieces, it ended again in loss 
and disappointment^ because my scheme resulted in no suooees, owing 
to the fact that the potter's oYen had not been saflfidently heated for 
my purpose, and that the pieces were placed into it without sufficient 
s<*ientitic knowltKlge. Then, agani, I tried new combinations of 
material, always with muc-h outlay and expense, and nothing but lostj 
of time, vexation and disjipjx)intment. 

" When I found that I could an ive at no ssitisfactoiy result with 
this my scheme, I gave the matter up for a little t ime, and devoted 
myself once more to my art of painting on glass, almost giving up 
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the pursuit of onameb and their secret. Some ilays alter this,* certain 
commissioners deput<Hl by the King to levy tlie duty on sjilt in the pro- 
vince of Xaintoncje, calUnl upm me to make a niap of the islands and 
salt marshes of the surrounding district. When I had completed this 
commission, and found myself possessed of a little money, I was again 
seized with a desire to resume the pursuit of enamela I broke up 
about three dozen new pots, and having pounded a quantity of new 
material, this time I covered the raw side of the broken pieces 
with a layer of my prepeisikni, which I administered with ahrosh. 
Ton must know that out of two or three hundred pieoes only three 
contained the same ingiedients. This done, I collected all my pieoes 
together, and took them to a glass mann&otory, to see whether that 
process would answer better. It happened that the heat of these 
being much greater than that of the potteries, having put my pieces 
on the lire one day and had them withdrawn the next, I found that 
some of my ingredients had partly m''lted, so this was an inducement 
to contiuue the search for white enamel at which I had eo perse veringly 
worked. 

With regaid to the other colours I did not trouble my head about 
them ; the mere approach to the resolt I looked for was sufficient to 
induce me to work on for another two years, in the which I did little 
else than walk to and from the workshops of the neighbonring glass* 
makers. Thns did God try to disconrage me nntil one day when I 
had made np my mind not to persevere beyond this once, having with 
me a man laden with more than 800 sorts of pieces prepared for trial ; 
one of these, after being fonr hours in the fnmaoe, tnmed ont to have 
melted, and to be covered with a white and polished surface ; at which 
my joy was so great that I thought I had become a new creature ; I 
thought, too, that I had attained perfection in the making of wliito 
enamel, l>nt this was far from Ix^ing the case. In one way the result 
was good, but in another it was of little use ! good, inasmuch as it 
was a beginning of better things, and comparatively useless, because 
I coald not secnre the same success for a piece of larger or leaser 
proportion. 

** In those days I was so foolish, that having at last succeeded in 
obtaining a white enamel which was peonUarly fine, I forthwith begMi 
to make earthen pots withoat knowing anything of pottery; and 

* Towards tho year IMS. 
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hiiTiug spent aevea or eigbt months in tbe making of theee, I set to 
work to bdld my83lf a fnmace like those of the glufls-blowen, which 
canssi me indescribable labonr and trouble, for I bad to be my own 
bricklayer. I Lad to fetcli uiul carry the water, and to make my own 
ra ^rtdr. I Lad, too, to fetcli aud carry the bricks I required on my 
own slioulders, because I could not afford to pay a man to help me. 
I managed the first baking, but for the second no one will lelieve tbe 
trouble and vexation I underwent. For, instead of resting from my 
labnars, th^^y iucreased, and it took mo more than a month, working 
night and day, to crush and pound sufficient of the material where- 
with I had made that beautiful bit of white enamel at the glass 
furnace. When I bad aocompliahed the ponnding of all the necessary 
ingredients, I corered the pots with it, as I had done before. Then I 
introduced the fire into my fnmace by two opeuings, as I had seen it 
dcme by the glass-workers. I spent six days and six nights before 
this furnace, incessantly feeding it with wood through these apertures, 
aiil that without any result at all, so that I was like one who 
despairs: I was as one bewildered, too, with over-fatigue. I then 
came to the conchision that, according to my arrangement, I had put 
too little of the melting sul)stanco upon the other, of which there was 
too great a proportion, an 1 seeing this, I recommenced breaking it all 
np again, albeit without allowing my furnace to get cold, for that 
would have given me double trouble, ao I did nothing but break, 
pound, and beat the furnace. 

" When I had put my ingredients together, I was obliged again to 
buy pots wherein to proTe them, having sacrificed those I had pre* 
▼ionsly made ; and when I had coTered the new ones with my compo- 
sition, I placed them in the oven, bdng careful to keep it at an equal 
degree of heat ; but^ in order to do this, I was much grieTed to be 
obliged, in default of sufficient wood— for my supply was at an end — 
to take the supports of my garden paling for fuel, and when they 
were spent, I was constrained to use the very tables and planks that 
were in my house, in order to accomplish the second baking. I cannot 
express how greatly this extremity pained me ; besides this, I was 
lean and dried-up, from the heat of the fire and the liard work. For 
more than a month I never gave my clothes time to dry upon me, and, 
in addition to this, people laughed me to scorn ; even those who had 
it in their pswer to amidst me went about saying that I was destroying 
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and Imniiiig my house. V>y tliis means all credit was taken froai me, 
and I passed for being a niiidinaii. 

"Others said I was trying to coin false money, which miputatiou so 
aiiiicted me, that I felt, as it were, shrivelled where I stood, so that I 
went about the streets with bended head, hke one ashamed. I had 
many debts, and geneially two of my (*hildren out at nurse, and 
without the means of paying for their board and nnising. No one 
Bocoonred me, but rather the roTarse. I was laughed at» and people 
mocked me, saying: 'It serres him right that he shoold BtarrOy 
hecaose he neglects his trade.* All this came to my eara when I 
walked in the street Howerer, I had still hope, which supported 
and encouraged me, inasmuch as my last experiments had to a certain 
extent succeeded : thence, I hoped to be able to make enough money 
to live upon. How greatly I was mistaken, you will hereafter 
learn." 

In the collection of Sir Anthony de Rothschild, in London, there is 
a medallion whicli is supposed not only to bo the work of Bernard 
Paiissy, bat also his portrait This last supposition, however, is 
altogether gratuitous. Nothing goes to prove that it represents 
Bernard rather than any of the men of his day, either illustrious or 
ohscore. On the contrary, there is the strongest preBampti?e eyidenoe 
that the portrait we here prodnoe is authentie. It is a water-colour 
on ^nm, which was purchased last year hy Mr. E. dn Sommeraid, 
for the Museum of the Udtel Olnny. The exeeation of it evidently 
dates from the time in which Palissy lived. The name, written in 
gold letters above the head, indicates the 6xed design of the artist 
to draw the attention of posterity to the etliLry of an imjx)rtant per- 
son, of whom he t<x)k particular pains to produce an exact likeness. 
The dreas is simple but sufficiently ornament^'d with gold trimmings 
for it to have belonged to one who possessed the otlicial title of "in- 
ventor of rustic iigores to the Jiing, and to the Queen, his mother." 
The face looks worn, and the expression is sad and meditative; the 
forehead is very high, and evidently that of an inventor and a man of 
genxQS ; the general ei^ression suggests great refinement of mind ; 
that of the month is sardonic ; and, lastly (a detail that many would 
pass without ohservation, hut which to us is of mysterious significa- 
tion), in the left eyehrow there is the scar of a large wound. It is not our 
intention to become romantic, hat who knows whether this cut was 
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not the result of some spliuter ixom that stone, which " crackled like 
thunder) and was as sharp as a razor?" 

He continned: "After resting some time from my laboiuB^ la- 
menting that none had compassion upon me, I said onto my soul : 
' What is it makes yon sad, since yon have fbnnd what yon sought ? 
Work now, and yon will put your abusers to shame 1' Bnt to this 
my mind replied : ' Ton have nothing wherewith to pursne yonr 
object ; how will yon fieed yoar family, while yon spend the two or 
three months which must elapse before yon can enjoy the fmit of 
yoiir labours ?' While I was in tliis dititress and tronblo of mind, 
hope gave mo a little courage, and, having considered bow long a 
time it mnst evidently take mt; to make anotlier furnace-full with my 
own unaided band, in order to savt^ time and bring my discovery to 
light all tbo sooner, I engaged a common potter, and I gave bim 
certain portraits as an inducement to bim to make me some pots to 
Older, and while be was making these, I busied myself with making a 
few medals.* But it was a pitiable thing, for I was obliged to feed the 
said potter at a ta?em on credit^ for at home I had nothing to give 
him. 

"When we htA worked for the space of six months, and it was 
time to bake the work that was done, I had to hnild my fnmace and 
dismisB the potter, whom, for want of ready money, I was obliged to 
pay in clothes of my own. Bnt I had no material wherewith to 

build my furnace, bo I was compelled to pull down tbe one I liad 
previously made after tbe manner of tbe glassmakers, s<t m to be able 
to use tbe same brickt^ for tliis one ; and, l)ei'ause tbe old lurnace bad 
been so greatly lieated for six days and six nights, tbe mortar and 
bricks of it had become liquefied, and, being hardened again, were like 
ghiSB ; so sharp were the edges, that in handling tbem I cut and 
pierced my hands in so many places, that I had to eat my dinner with 
hands boimd np in rage* When the old oven was demolished, I still 
had the new one to build, which I did not do without great tnmble, 
especially as I had myself to fetch all the water, bricks and mortar, 
without assistanee and without rest 

" When this was done, I put what I had prepared to hake, and 

* liy the word '"inf^lftLs," we must uiuifristaml "orimnu iilxil iiu'ilnllinns," profilt s of 
heroes, or of diviuitiefl, which I'uliBby modelled in clay to be afterwords enunielled. 
Seme of theee exist in many coUeotione. They were intended to ornament oeiiain 
gnttoe, of wbieh wt ehall apeak later on. 

a 
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then, eifher ihiangh bonowing or oliherwise, I contrived to oUain the 
materials neoeeaary to pioduoe enamel, the first trial having sniooeeded. 
But ifhm I liad bought the said materials, I had sach a job as I had 

little anticipated ; it nearly killed me. For, after tiring myself out 
with ek'veral days' work, so that I thought I could no longer continue 
to pound and crush my ingredients, I found myself compelled to 
break them up by meaus of a hand-mill, which I had to turn alone, 
whereas it was hard work for two strong men to move it ; so great 
was my desire to succeed in my enterprise that I accomplished things 
that I had before thought to be impossibLe. When the ingredients 
were well cmshed and pounded, I covered my pots and medals with 
them, and when I had disposed and arranged them in the OTieii» 
I began to make up the fire, beliering that I should afterwards 
withdraw three or firar hnndred francs' worth tarn it; so I oontinned 
the fire at the same proportion ol heat» until I should get some indi- 
cation of the enamels having melted, and my colketion in good condi- 
tion. Tlie next day, when I camo to take out my work, having tii-st 
been careful to remove the fire, I was altogether put out of counte- 
nance by what I found ; for, however excellent my enamel may have 
been, two accidents had occurred which spoilt the whole. I will tell 
you what they were, that you may keep clear of them. The mortar 
which I had been compelled to use was full of flints, which, from the 
great heat of the furnace, had cracked and split into a thousand 
pieces, filling and covering my enamel when it was in a liquid stale 
and capable of retaining the same, so I fimnd what would otherwise 
have been a tolerable sncoesB disfigured by firagments of pebbles. 

"Bemg thus convinced that my furnace was properly heated, 
I allowed it to get cold until the next day, when, upon reflection, I 
scarcely Imew which way to turn, for my experience had altogether 
cost me more than six and twenty gold crowns. I had borrowed the wood 
and the clay I had used, nn»l had even tnken on credit the food I had 
needed during my work, promising to repay it all with the profits I 
expected to make my work produce ; so tliat the very next day several 
of my creditors presentetl themselves, even before I had withdrawn the 
contents of my furnace, in the hope of immediate payment. This 
added yet more to my distress, insomuch as their presence renewed 
my shame and confusion ; for all my pieces were sprinkled wi& small 
bits of stone, which were so firmly stuck in and so sharp-edged that 
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in pBsaiiig the hand over them they eat you like razors. And what a 
ksB it was to me no one can tell ; for although some would hay my 
work at a very low price, I felt that it would be a diii^;raoe to my art 
to cast abroad these in&rior productions — a disgrace to my honour; 
so I bioke my work in pieces in a state of great depression, and not 
without a cause, for I no longer had any means of supporting my 
&mily. At Lome I met with nothing but reproach and blame ; in- 
stead of consolation I only received abuse. Having heard I liad 
broken all that I had made, my neighbours said that I was mad, for 
that I could, at any ratCi have made aa much aa eight francs out of 
■what 1 had ttiken." 

What an indomitable soul 1 Nothing dissuades him from pursuing 
his object ; neither misery, nor insult, nor the ill-success of his attempts, 
nor, what is most stinging of all, the reproaches of those for whom 
he was workingr-^epRncibee that wring the soul, and axe aa the 
sponge on which the mocking soldier presented Tinegpur to the lips of 
Jesoa. What inYincible relianoe on bimsdf he must have bad, and 
what fidtb in his ultimate success to be able to withstand soeh 
repeated misfortunes ! It is like that of those martyrs who seemed to 
see before their earthly eyes the ideal which their brain had conceived. 
Palissy went forth to the discovery of his enamels with as firm a step 
as did Columbus towards the new world. One saw in his mind's eye 
the shining surface of his medallions, his dishes ornamented with 
reptiles and creeping things, and his busts, as clearly as the other 
in imagination perceived the bending cocoa-nut trees and the blue 
horizon of the country he believed to exist ; calm and self-posBessed in 
the midst of oppositimi and revolt Such, again, was Joan of Arc 
until the day when her heroic oommisBioQ was accomplisfaed. 

When I bad passed some time in bed," continueB Bslissy, " and 
after baying communed with myself and come to the conclusum that 
when a man has fallen into a ditch it is bb first duty to try and pick 
himself out of it again, being myself in a similar position, I began to 
do a little painting, and by degrees I made sufficient money to pay ofl' 
my debts. But in baking another furnace-full anotlier misfortune 
befell me which I had little foreseen : the vehemence of the flame 
thrust a quantity of dust and ashes against my pieces, and the enamel 
being in a liquid state, they stuck to it, rendering my surfaces rough 
and unsightly. Notwithstanding this, I had a good hope of eventoally 

o2 
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getting np in the world by means of the said art ; and to this end I 
bid a number of earthen lantem8»* made by a neighbouring potter, 
with a view of prerentmg the recorrenoe of the above calamify. I pmt 

my pieces into them, and thus they were protected from the adhesion 
of the cinders. This scbome succeeded well, and has been in use onto 
this day.** 

Thus he continues U) recount liis misfortunes, and one can scarcely 
find any other clue to his perseverance, even after the failure of so 
many tentative and solitary eflbrts, than that which su^rgests his fear 
of divulging to his fellow-workers the secret which be paid for so 
dearly. It is certain that the potters and glass-workers could speedily 
have spared him his disappointments, which he here somewhat proudly 
recounts with all the selT-ieUance and ostentation of one who has 
soffered mnch, and who owes his snocess to himself alone. 

He goes on to say: *'And so I continned battling with adverse 
cucmnstanoes he the space of fifteen or sixteen years ; whenever I 
had succeeded in obviating one source of failure, another presented 
itself where I looked not for it. At last I hit upon the way of making 
several vessels, wbieli were a sort of mixed enamel like jasper, and the 
produce of this fed me for some year- ; hni I was always thinking 
how I could go Ix'jond. When 1 had invented how to make rustic 
pieces, I was more annoyed and dispirited even than before ; for whea 
I had made various rustic basms and howls, and put them into the 
furnace, I found that some of my enamels had succeeded and melted 
well, whilst others had done badly ; seme also were bomt np» and all 
because they were composed of dijOforent materials in different propor- 
tions ; some being more or less fusible ; for instance, the green ookmr 
of the lizards would be burnt before tlie brown of the serpents had 
even mdted ; and again I found that tlie cobur of tiie serpents, cray- 
fish, tortoises and crabs, had melted before the white colour Lad 
arriv( <l at any dt irree of l)eanty." 

At last, what with repeated mortitications, scenes of social troubles, 
and hostihty of feohngs, fatigue and disappointment, and physical dis- 

* fii llu'W flays tlio " lanternc." of wliirli our eiiUTprisinfr pottfr npprnpnaft^ the 
invciitiuu, an- ftill in use. The French word lor thm is '* cazeltcs, ' ami thu En-jli^h 
call ibem ** scggtira." Tb^ conrUt of leveiwd eaithmwHre cbms, in whicli tiro placai 
upecimenB of fine and delioate poreelain, or of deoonted tUenoe^ and which Uwd are 
pbwed into the orai, or ftmiBce^ until it is qnite fidl. 
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dgamaation, exhanstioii Raperveued: "All these drawlMdn^'* he sajB, 
''caiiBed me snoh ironhle and vexatkni of spirit, that, before I had 
SQOoeeded in ledncing my enamela to a fnstble omdltion over a given 
heat, I myself was at death's door. For the space of ten yean I was 

in go emuciated a condition that my legs and arms liad no longer any 
form or substance ; they were straight from the top to the bottom. I 
was so reduced tliat niy clothes would no longer keep on me ; my 
gai-ters fell to my ankles as soon as I set foot to the ground. I olten 
went to walk in the meadows of Xaintes,* and poiuL red over my 
misery and misfortune, especinlly because nothing that I did was 
approTed of in my home. I bad no peace or quietness there ; I was 
soomed and laughed at. Nevertheless, I continued to make a few 
▼essels of divers colours, the sale of which kept me alive in one way 
or another, and the hope of ultimate success was so strong in me that 
many a time, when persons came to see me, I put on a cheerful 
countenance to entertain them, when in realify God knows how sad I 
felt! 

"I persevered, however, so as at last to bo able to make u good d« iil 
of money from one branch of my work ; hut another grief was in store 
lor me : I found that, owing to the intluence of successive heat, cold, 
wind and rain, sunshine, and exposure of every kind, a great portion 
of my work was spoilt betbre ever it was baked ; and so often was this 
the case that I was constrained to borrow woodwork, laths, slates, and 
nails, in order to preserve my productions. Sometimes, when building 
materials £uled, I had to be oontent with substituting branches of 
trees and ivy for them; so that whenever I found myself in the 
possession of a little means, I used to pull down what I had built up, 
and build it better. For this cause other artizans, such as cobblers, 
shoemakers, constables, and attorneys, and a number too of old gossips, 
without reflecting that my art could not be carried out without a good 
(leal of space and n^mi, went aljout saying that I di<l notliing but 
altcrnatciv build and demolish, s<i that they blamed wliom tlu'V ou£rht 
rather to have pitied, .seeing that I had to spend on my art wiiat was 
necessary for my food ; and, what was more to endure than aught 

' Xainte?, or Stuntrs, cnjiital of Bointonp:e. now in tlio province the Clina-nfi'- 
Infurieure," one of the stroughoUla of Calviuiam. It is a very picturesque town, 
where are tn be seen vestiges of Roman dominion ; the remains of an amphitheatie, of 
a trimnphal areh, Ac. 
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else, these taunts and mockeries were originated at home, where 
people were so senseless as to maintain that I ontjlit to do my wtn k 
without tools, which was more than uureasoiiahlo ; and the less 
reasonahle it was the more it pained me. For scveial years having 
nothing wherewith to cover my furnace, I was all night exposed to 
rain and wind without help, succour or consolation, except from the 
owls which shriekal on one side of me, Trhile ihd dogs howled on the 
other. Sometimes the wind blew over and under my furnace with 
saeh Yblenoe, and the tempeat was snch that 1 had myself to give up 
work, and leaye all to their mercy, not without much loss of time and 
trouble. Seyeral times it has happened to me that^ lumng been 
compelled by heavy rain to sacrifice my work and leave it, I have gone 
indoors to bed with not a dry thread about me at midnight, or at 
break of day as dirty and drenched as one who had been drajrged 
through the ditches and slums of the town ; and even tlieii I liad 
without any light to seek my way in the dark, stuml)lins an.l kiioek- 
ing up a<^'ainst thin«^s like one intoxicated, sad and grieved at heart 
in that, after long labour, 1 found that I had worked in vain. And 
when, drenched and soaked, at last I reached my chamber, I founri 
there a still greater persecution, which now makes me wonder that I 
am yet alive, and not consumed with sorrow.** 

Here this dramatic and picturesque narration finishes. In it the 
real nature of the man is entirely visible, but the artist and seeker are 
not made manifest " Mrs. Theoiy," who has listened to this "long 
skny" with more patience than interest, because Scienoe has hrain 
instead of hearit is not to be deceived or put off : **Tou have made 
me a grand disoonrse concerning the faults and drawbacks which 
attend the art of earth, but they only serve for frightful examples to 
me ; for you have as yet told me nothing of the process of mRking 
enamel." 

" The enamels which I make consist of tiu, lead, iron, steel, anti- 
mony, zaffie, copper, sand, samphire, granulated cinders, litharge, 
and of stone from Perigord," replies Practice. She might have 
answered nothing at all as far as the other is concerned, but she adds: 
" The result of the mistakes I made in mixing all my enamels in 
given quantities, taught me more than did my suooesseB. Therafore 
I presume that you are working to discover what these quantitiee 
should be, just as I did, for without this trouble science wodd be too 
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cheaply got, and you might sink into contempt of it." A saying full 
of profound meaning ; under a mask of irony it is a formula of the 
deepest good sense, which comprises consolation in all trials, and the 
secret to all the successes in life. 

The " Art of Earth " concludes with a virulent declamation on the 
part of Dame Practice against Dame Theory, who has had the imper- 
tinence to make mention of the nohlo terrene art as of "an art 
mechanical, with which it is not easy to dispense." Dame Practice 
enumerates all the professions which are connects with it, either hy 




OOniJT ORKAMENTKO WITH fCK4>II. MIF.MX 

(liuuvra Muaeam.) 



theory or practice, gives an elaborate history of it, and concludes with 
this master-climax : " Historians assure us that when tlie art of earth 
was invented, it threw vessels of marble, alabaster, chalcedony, and 
jasper altogether into contempt !" 

We have stated that it was in Paris, in 1580, that Palissy 
published his " Admirable Discourse," and also there, that, from 1575 
to 1584, he opened what we call his conferences, or lectures, excusing 
himself with modesty, and with truly Galhc irony, that he only 
Ix)S8e8sed good sense and experience, without knowing either Latin, 
Greek, or Hebrew. He had collected in one room all that could serve 
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to demoustrate tluwica iu chemistry, natural liistory, geology, 
mineralogy, and mostly, no doubt, with Bprinit-ns of those ])etritied 
shells ho has used so abundantly for the deeoratiou of his jxitteiy, 
and which belong chietiy to the basin of Paris, as did also his 
reptiles^ plants, and fiahes. He has kindly left Tis some iliufitrations 
of this period, sucli as portraits of doctors or artists, for example, 
Amfaroae Par6, or Barthelemy Pxienr, who followed his oouxBe of 
leotares, neither inteiraptiiig nor oontradieting him on any one occa- 
sion. PaUsBj had bills printed and stock about Pans, the price of 
admission bekig thiee firancs; lather a heayy som for that period. 

We are probably only acquainted with the secondary, or commercial, 
portion of his work. Even if these mstic basins, these dishes, over- 
crawled with reptiles, these ewers and goblets covered with shells, 
these scooped-out 2)lates, these candlestick-^, these pavements enamelled 
with biblical or mythological subjects, these statuettes, the authorshij) 
of which is uncertain, did not suffice to assert sufficient originality of 
mind and workmanship in him, we should have, in addition, the 
writer, the man of science, but especially the man of indomitable 
perseverance and energy. 

But for the sake of justice, as well as to explain the favour which 
he enjoyed among his contemporaries, we must add ihat he owed his 
certificate^ of inventor of rostic figores to the King, and to the 
Queen, his mother," to certain rustic grottos, works which, from their 
decoratiTe quality as a whole, corresponded with what was held in 
such high esteem by della Bobbia. An Italian romance of the day, 
full of love and lovemaking, called the "Dream (»f Polyphile," and 
which bad an immense vogue at that period, may have suggested his 
idea, but with regard to the execution of it PalLssy must have inspired 
himself almost directly from the stucco ornaments, the wreaths of 
flowers and of fruits, and grotesque terininal tigures, which, es])ecially at 
Fontainebleau, framed the compositions of the Rosso or the Primatioe. 

In tlu! first years of his struggle, towards 1502, he had accom- 
plished at the Castle of Econen, for his protector, the Constable Anne 
of Montmorency, one of those works of his new and marvellous inven- 
tion. It is also well known that he decorated with them the Parks 
of the Castle of Benz, in Normandy, and of Ghaunes, at Nesles, in 
Picardy. A drawing of the time, which has been preserved by a 
distinguished architect and amateur, M. DestaiBeuts, will enable the 
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reader to form a tolerably correct idea of the interior of these grottos, 
places for repose and rest, well worthy of pleasing the taste of that 
Renaissance which showed itself to be at once so childish and so 
refined. 




MtMm 



DBblON FOR A CRl/TTO, RV DUiKAKD VXUSV'X. 

(In Mons. IV-nUiUlenr'i* colU-ction.) 

A. The margin, or leaoing-iitone. — B. The recrptacl«> for waUrr. C. The fouDUin. 

D. rUa'8 for medallions. 

It was a large ornamental structure, scooped out of the ground ; 
one might descend into it to walk and cool oneself, but I imagine tliat 
it was when leaning on the balustrade above that one was Ijest able to 
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enjoy this whimsical and brilliant picture ; the walb? of it were made 
to imitate rocks roughly hewn with a pick-axe ; the arched ceiling 
was supported by columns and pilasters ; medallions formed projections 
at intervals, where busts of heroes were raised on small pedestals. In 
the centre there was a fonntain that played, and seemed to lend life and 
animatioii to a world of reptiles and Mies lying imperoeiTed until the 
eje became aoeastomed to the semi-daiknesB of tiie spot On ilie 
giafd, seen ihroiigh the innsLnoent water of the stream, a carp or 
two, and a pike, or jack, heave lazily ; a snake along the edge pnnmes 
a frog, a lizard is watehing a batterfly, while a tortoise drags on its 
weight, and amidst soft mosses and bending reeds, in the bed of the 
stream, you see a crab and crawfish gliding. The tender, nature- 
loving soul of Palissy has forgotten nothing. He has left us a written 
description and plan of the grotto : *' There is a series of rustic Ix^nches 
and seats. AVjove the arch," he adds, " I would plant Iruitful trees 
and shmbs, and graiEses bearing berries, and seeds, of which I know 
the birds to be fond, that I may aooostom them to come and settle 
there and sing their little songs, in order to give pleasure to those 
who are walking inside the sidd grotto and gBidoL*' In another 
place he wishes that all the ereatnies he has soolptnrad and enamelled 
should be placed in a spot aooeesible to nature, so that natural serpents 
or lizards should often come and admire them. It is well ascertained 
— hence, no doubt, came the epithet, Bernard des Tuileriee — that 
Palissy executed a grotto similar to the one we here described, at least 
in its principal ikitures, for Catharine de Medicis. One of the greatest, 
beaxuse most erudite, in research, M. de Montaiglon, found an esti- 
mate for the building of four bridges he wtis to liave erec-ted there, 
which would lead one to suppose that the grotto was to Ije placed in 
the middle of a basin or water-oouise. These estimates, dated February 
22, 1570, indicate that the master potter had two assistants, who, if 
not his sons, were of his kinsfolk, by name Nicholas and Mathurin 
PalisBy. Remains of tiiis grotto were disooyered in 1855, in the 
digging of a trench to repair the garden fountains. Thej were carried 
to the Ceramic Museum at Sevres, which already poseessed the capital 
of a colnnin. 

Ten years later, in August, 1865, chance brought io light what 

were, oonjecturally, the very ovens and moidds Master Bernard made 
use of. lu searching the Cour d'honneur, at the spot where the 
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wrnks fox the retmilding of the gallery of the LoiiTie cease, and the 

foaodation of the new apartments of state are laid, the navigator's 

pickaxe cauii' against some old brickwork; the bricks here atid there 
were vitrified, there were segf^ars, and. further on, two i'iimac<.s ; in 
the one on the left side were large fragments of monldf . The moulds 
cast from human facvs, or from jilants and divers things, leave very 
little doubt as to their origin. One of them gives the relief of a bust 
fonned eutirelj of aheUs ; others, that of members, drapery, and pieces 




HAJflM^OP, nn nnniKT. ■with >-ATt:rt,\t irwr,^. 
(In BMon Siunuel de Itotbacluld'a colkcUon.) 



of striped material. Now, in the manuscript memoir in the possession 
of M. B. Fillon, amidst other fantastic objects destined to compose the 
rock of the fountain, Palissy offers to the (^ueen, " a tenuiual figure 
made up of sea-shells, the nose, the mouth, the chin, forehead, and 
cheeks, and all the rest of the body : item, three or four wiih strange 
garlands and head-dresses," &c. These moulds have been carefully 
pre8erve<l. Who kno^ wbeiher, in carefully searching the gfrrdfflig 
of the Tnileries, we may not some day find a portion of the grotto 
itself Sox, haYing passed oat of fiuhion, may it not have been boned 
ont of sight ? 
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This all-absorbing desire to obtain a perfwt, almost a deluding 
imitation of nature, even to tlie reproduction of every hair in a beard 
or an eyebrow, teuds to prove that Palissy was an ingenious practi- 
ticnier, rather than aa artist seeking to reach an exact interpretation of 
fonn. In his long search after the component parts c>f enamel, his 
Tdn was quite as much to produce the brilliant colours of nature as 
to obtain tlie white enamel, which had made so deep an impieaBion on 
hk mind.' His writings and wwks show this amlntitni alone; he 
makes mention in one of them of the statue of a dog in his stodio, 
which real dogs would inspect and growl at. 

Palissy wonld have gained — I do not here pretend to do more than 
make a RUf^jjjestioii on so delicate a theme — if his works had been 
weeded and cleaitd of tlios<* t(H)-()ften grotes(jne priKliictioiis of his 
iniitatory, or of those who snceeetled liini aiitl iissed liis moulds ; tln-y 
would not be tlif less original, were a line of dtauurcation drawn 
between his moulds and his pieces of real sculj)ture. To us it appears 
that he va** more especially a designer and an enameller ; at any rat^, 
there would be nothing improbable hiul he merely cont- Tif< 1 himself 
with enamelling in his own •studio (with the tints he had been at so 
much pains to discover the secret of) the reliefs and figures of other 
artists. 

'What incontestahly will always remain his — and his entirely — are 
those basins with reptiles, and those plates and dishes coveied with 
shells and natural plants. In these he shows a pure and genuine 

taste. One of the finest and l est composerl of them is now in the 
Indusii ial i\luseum of Lvons. It came from the sale of Marshal de 
Riclielieu's furniture at Paris, in the year 17SR, Tt has almost the 
shajK' of a boat, with wide, tlat edijes. On tliese edges are nmul)ers of 
shells of various sorts ; in the midst lizards, Irogs, crawfish, crabs and 
tortoises, stretclied lazily, basking in the sun. In the centre is a sort of 
raised island, whereon three snakes lie coiled up. We must admit 
that although the general efiV>ct is remarkable, both in the exactness 
of the representation and the child-like simplicity which seems to 
bring a coiner actual nature before our eyee^ there might be more 
finish in the details. Fblissy cast these creatures roughly, yery often 
without previously troubling to bestow any fine touches on them, so 
that his ripen have the rounded backs and general look of viprs 
stufied with cotton, and the feet of his frogs — as ofu n as not, more 
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like human hands in their jiendont heaviness — arc nerveless and limp. 
Avisseau, father and son, who, as well as Palissy, were devoted to 
the making of enamel, showed themselves far more anxious to be 
artistic in the forms. We have seen at Tours, M. Avisseau the 
yoimger, in a garden full of live reptiles and insects, patiently model- 
ling from nature a heron in the act of swallowing a fish. It is 
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RAKTRSNWARK JUU OK TIIK HIXTEKNTH CEXTCRT FBOM BBIOT's DE8ICK. 

(CuUectioii of Uaroa Alphonse de Rotlucbild.) 

now in the South Kensington MiLseum. This perfectly-modelleil 
work of art, executetl by the bund of a master, and quite unique, 
together \Nitb several others that we have seen in the choice collec- 
tions of amateurs, is, in our opinion, of infinitely greater value than 
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any splendidly rare specimen of wbioh, perhaps, about ten copies may 
be extant.* 

Perhaps, howeyer, it is ire who look too closely at things which 
were only intended to be seen at a certain distance, and prt>dnce a 
geueml effect. It is possible, too, that these baisius were not intended 
to be the oraament of dressoi-s and shelves, but rather to Ix- placed 
flat on a table, and filled with water. This curious fashion, quite in 
accordance with the taste of the j^eriod, niay have been suggested by 
a passage in the " Dream of Poly}ihile," which may have impressed 
Pali88y*8 imagination ; in the fountain where Polypliile bathes in 
company with the five nymphs, which was all decorated with mosaics, 
"the water was so limpid and dear, that» in looking into it^one might 
haye fimeied the fishes to be really in motion, they were so ezcellentiy 
imitated ; carps, lampreys, perch, tront, crawfish, and many others." 
Either Prissy or some one of his imitators has oast, in tin, the " Ewer 
of Briot*'and his ronnd dish of " the Four Elements." I could, there- 
fore, without much regret, see them eliminated from his works, but 
not so his dishes and plates with ftnit, with flat wide margins, where 
in the centre stands a figure of Charity, or the female ^'urdi uer, or else 
Vertumnus and Pomona. Together with \m rustic Iwisins, his large 
decorated medallions will remain to him, like the Galba, the basins 
belonging to M. Andrew Fontaine, and the fragments at Sevres, 
and also those charming plates for fruit, ornamented mth grotesque 
masked figures, alternate with little flowers or a thick twisted cord, 
like a widow's girdle. Should we restrict his works to those of 
a more sober taste, it would in no way diminish thenr merit, and the 
lespeet with whidi he is already regarded by serious minds would 
only be enhanced and increased. 

* Mods. Andr.' Pottier, of Bouen, in his *' Iiiudited French MouumeuU," tells of a 
proceM of numlding wbioh he fomid the aeOTet in a ivwk mfbont a title, dated from 
the end of the aixteenth century : ** In order to prepare the eompontion they lued a 

tin dish, on tlie BXirface of wluch were sturk, by means of Venetian turpentine, the 
leaved with vciniiif^s, tlie hhiu^li s from tlie river lM■<l^<, (he j)etrifie<l stoneyi and hhelU. 
Ac, to bo reproduced ; then ihey were sorted uud arranged in their destined phicca, 
and llxed by means of a fine thread which tied them on, and then jwiood thiongh to 
the other side of the dish, which was perforated with a long skewer or needle Then 
the mould was cast in fine plnster." 

The thickness of B< rnard Palisny's reliifs is always slifjht. Moii«. Avissoan, junr., 
(for the father, whose biography is so touching butso little known, linn been some time 
dead) in order to eKConte his nuuiterpieoes oses no mould. He merely niodds hisflgurcs 
and animslSi His sister models flowen and.leaTes widi dwrming etegance and grace. 
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In this ckaaififlatiiwi, which is rendered imperatiyely neoeflsaiy hy 
ihe memory of oar great inTentor of rustic figuDes, we mnst be aseisted 
hy the mark of a fleur-de-lis, B, which Momdenr A. Tainturier was 
the first to identify, printed on the reverse side of some of PaUssy's 
works, but we may more certainly he ^nidetl hy exorcisiug our critical 
judgment with reference to authentic tlm^iments on the subject. 
Thus, it is harflly ])rol«ihle that a deterniined Calvinist should have 
employed his tiiiic in producin*^ images ot saints. This repugnance 
is easy to prove in the writings oi' a jeweller, designer and engraver 




A KAUWr MM CUUIXD ''CnABITT.'' 

(Al Ite Loonc Mowtiin.) 



of the higliest ahility, who lived at Paris at that time, and with whom 
Pulissy was probably acquainted : his name was Etienne Delaulne. 

A jmssage in the " Diary" of Heriwird, the first medical attenthint of 
Louis XII 1. 8 childhood, mentions his works; and, although it does 
not jKisitively assert that Palisay was the author of the " Wet-Nurse»," 
which is the most exquisite, both in sentiment and workmanship, of 
those which are attributed to him, such as the Child with Dogs," or 
the " Unrdy-gnrdy Player/' &&, it goes to prove that the moulds he 
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used were still in exiBtence in 1604, and that a potter of Fontaineblean 
look casts from them. Besides, the oostnmes of these figures and 
groups^ which have no other daim to interest than iJieir nreness, 
seem to be snbseqnent to the thne of Palissy. 

Bnt we must in all haste screen him from the charge of being the 
author of that dish with the ill-grou|>ed and ill-ezecnted figures of 
Henrv IV. and his family. 

When tbia Beamain reigned, i>eriiaid i^ilissy Lad been long dead. 




IMS KOUC 

{AX flM Lonvn Ma w Mt ) 



Where, and how ? In a dungeon of the Basfille, as if J)estiny had 
esteemed him worthy of the mart^'s piiiu, in recompense for so 

persevering aiul lal orious an existence. 

It is su]i]H)srd tlmt it was in ir)89 (for the date of the death of the 
threat -workniuii is scarcely ])otter ascertained than tliat of his hirth). that, 
a ]>nsnn('r in the cause *•! rehgion, that soul which yiel(le<l neither to 
lailure nor misery, nor to the humiliation of imprisonment, nor the me- 
naees of a king, quitted life. He wjw over eighty years of age when he 
died. It is recorded by the Sienr de Aubigne, that the previous year 
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Heniy III. Tisited bim in his cell, and excnBed himself for thus being 
oonsftnined to leaye him to the meicj of his enemies. "Siie," 
answered Bernard, I am leady to give up my life for the gloiy of 
God. Thou hast often told me that thou art sorry for me, hut it is 
I who am sony fax thee, who hast pronounced those words : / am 
conriratned! Sire, these are not the won Is of a Kin*,'. I can do 
more than thou, or tliose who constrain tliec, tlie jtartiaan of the 
Guises and all thy people, lor I, Sire, know how to die !" 




vMAfftr FRcrr pijitk. 
(In M. Dutuil'i coUecituii.) 



Are not thew; nohh^ words, lull <»t the deeitesi inratiinu:. and woidd 
it not be well if the wiyiut;s of tlie Greeks and iJonmns were to be for 
a time kid aside, and this ow taTi<^ht iu their stead, in the schools 
and to the rising generation ol France ? 

The work of PalisBj — ^inasmuch as it was an application of oolonzed 
enamel to earthenware — had, even in his day, and in almost every 
prorinoe, imitators and copyists. In onr day a potter, who was also 
an indefiitigftble seeker and collector, has reprodnoed a part of his work. 

H 
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More than one forger has attempted to obliterate the ))lank stamp, 
which reprodnoeB his name Pull, and which he prints in the paste 
or day, on the reverBe side of his products. M. PnU is, iherefixre, in 
no way respoDsihle for all of Hiem. 

He is like those Balissys of yesterday, who make sach ooiiect fro- 
similes of originals that one cannot recognise the tme piece, except by 
its characteristic hghtness, which at a tonch is perceptible. We may 
also mention that the details, such as tlie flowers, masks, grotesque 
fi«^nros, ropt' oiDJuiuiits, (tc, are less delicate and less distinct in the 
R])iirious iniitutions; and (cxce})ting in tlie jasitered ones) the enamels 
are less in Imrniony, es|)e<'ially the green tints. 

The works of Palissy have reference to a Bpxnal taste and a special 
fashion. They had not that genend diameter which indicates the 
opening of a new art to a wliole epoch. They were personal, they 
almost died oat with the " earthenware worker " who had practised 
and introdnoed them, and with the century that saw them flourish. 
That which answered the porpose of a reed and actual reqmrement 
was the art of decoration ii])])Ii6d to articles for daily and common nse. 
Having Ijeen originally imported into France hy Italian workmen, 
it rapidly transferred itself into a national thing, the history of which, 
however cxnicise and brief, we should pause to contemplate. 

It is quite evident that, for ever}-day and conuiiou (K-casions, glazed 
or enamelled earthenw u e wjus always in use, the process Inking earri(xl out 
with Iciitl or tin vuinish ; it is quite clear, t(x), that the kitchen and 
domestic ware in feudal times cannot have been in any way similar to 
that of!' which Jacques Bunhonmie cut his black bread. Towards the 
year 1580, a species of ware was made at Lyons ^^aiter tiie Viennese 
fiishion." But it was only in the latter years of the sixteenth century 
that onmmentsl ^ hSmo^* made in France, succeeded in competmg, 
with any degree of success, with plate, as it had done in Italy. 

Lods of Gonzaga, when he established himself in the Duchy of 
Nevers, which was his wife Henrietta of Cleyes' wedding portion 
(she was one of the three (traces at the Court of Charles IX.), sum- 
moned to him v}in<»us Italian iK)tters, who, finding the materials 
placed at their dis|K)Sjd to l>e excellent, pnxluctKl niajolicji scarcely 
distinguishabU* from the more inferior of I^rbino. The loiinder t>f 
this d^-nasty of Franco-Italian Ceramic artists was named Domim<^ue 
Couiade. 
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T\ie most rnnarkaMe K})eciinens of that jk^iHikI, which only offer a 
purely liiKtoritiil iiitere«t, are now at the Hoti'l Chiny ; esjjecially an 
inunense basm or fountain, the handles formed of twisted serpents 
and of maritime gods distending themselves in the water. Later on, 
Nevers imitated these potteries tliat Venice had herself l^^rrowed 
from the East; the ground, of a lapis blue, is much veined and 
streaked with white, or traversed with grotesque figures in yellow. 
The charming square we here reproduce is similarly deeorated. It 
was brought away from the little castle l^elonging to the Dukes of 
Nevers, and wliich now is destroyed. Later still, comical Chinese 
figures, traced in manganese violet colour, stand opening their sun- 




RXAMKT.T.KD KQrAKR, TAKKIT FROM THK CAfTt.K OV THR DrKIW Of KrVKB", 



shades and fons in the midst of im|x>s8ible seenerj'. The Custodes 
succeeded to the Conrades. All these, with only a very few exceptions, 
were unworthy of detiiining any amateur of delicate taste. Tlie statues 
and statuettes of the local saints are coarse, and tlie ornamentation of 
them is hard and roughly executed. 

Monsieur de Champfleury has, with much sense and observation, 
brought forward the real character of the Nevers ware ; it is essentially 
a vulgar sort of cnxjkery from its very popularity ; and this is j)ecu- 
liarly shown by the mottoes it selects. During the eighteenth century 

H 2 
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it aooeptod all ihe popular aonga and sayings, all lihe Jwuia^mis, 
whieh in onr day, e8|)ecially in France^ are bestowed only on reed- 
pi]x^ or desserlrcniekera. It was the cnstom to haTd them engraved 

by couples setting up house, together with the patron saint of either 

or hoih. Vipcoh were presented to the parish ])riest, hearing upon 

them the representation of the Beven .sjicramt nts, to wliich in liis aflec- 
tions mfltrimoTiy \m\ never suecceiled. It was on the petk'.stiil of a 
figure of Baeclms astriiL* on a tub, with a leg ou either side of it, 
that Victor Hugo scribbled these lines iu pencil : 

" Jo 8ais fort triate, quoiqu'assis mr un tonueau, 
ly^re de aae 4 Yin devenu pot k rean." 

Monsieur Ghampfleury has collected a whole series of platos and 
Balad-bowls, with the help of which one may follow, month by month, 
the soooessiTe moTomento of the paUio mind, from the fint gleams of 
lightning whush announced the approach of the revolntion of 1789, 
even to the year 1793, when thunder rolled and the storm was at its 
height. One rather singnhr fiiet is that, at the time when the tri- 
coloured flag waved triumphantly, and everywhere inspired pul)lic and 
|)atriotic legends, sucli a colour as red did not exist on the j>iiletteof the 
|X)tterR of Nevers, so that it had to he replaeed on cnH'kery hy yellow ; 
the tricolor consisting, thorci'ure, of white, hluc and yellow. This 
whole series, which has well deserved to he denoniinateil as " speaking 
ware," is actually more eloquent than the prose writings of many 
authors, who contemptuously pass over these naif and robust records 
of French history. 

The greater part of the Neveis furnaces giadually went out, one by 
one, from the first years of that century. Porcelain for the higher 
and better daases, and pipe-clay for the use of the poor, caused fiuSence 
to become qtuto forgotten. That of Kevers was composed of a khid of 
pliable clay which may be taken as a tyj^e, because it is the lightest 
and the most sounding, as well as that which can best Ixmr extn-nie 
heat, and wliich, when that is done, prt^sents the most hojnogeueous 
effect. 

The paste is formed of a mixture of two kinds of clay, composed 
almost exclusively of silex and aluminum, witli u small quantity 
of carlionatc of lime; the one is of a greenish whity-hrown colour, 
and the other of a brownish-yellow mixed with lumps of dark grey. 
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and oontaining a small quantity of CBrlxmate of lima The proportion 
of tlus to the other ib from two to three-fifths. They are tiuown 
into a large haaket, which is emptied into a larger square esse, which 
is snpplied with water from a reserroir above ; these ingredients are 

then mixttl toLjf'ther by means of a wheel and sliafi, set in motion 
])y hoi-so or wuter-^xjwer. This in French is calleil the " patouilkge " 
or " trauiing down." 

The enamel of Nevers is very compact ; it is comix)8od of leatl, tin, 
sea-8aIt,aada8ortof sandstone found at Dedze, in that m ig}il)ourbood ; 
it is previously pounded in a mill. The enamel is produced by sud- 
denly plunging the piece, which has already been transformed into 
hiscnit paste, by once baking, into, a liquid slightly thickened with a 




kind of dnst made out of the bri'aking up and mixing of tlie elements 
above mentiont^l, and is far from l^eing the same for enamel as for 
porcelAin. This biscuit, being porous, quickly absorbs all the liquid 
part of the combining matter, leairing on the surface a sort of farina- 
•ceoQS snbstance resembling coarse floor. In this state the piece is 
transported to the decorator's stndio^ 

Almost every kind of decoration— ensepfc thai which pertains to 
coinmercial mottoes and signs, and also to oertain methods bel^ to 
lithography or ehromo-lithography — ^isexeeated from a alight distance, 
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{hat is, with the hand raised aho?e it by means of a long pliaUe thick 
bat finely -2K>inted brush, made of the onter haiis of the interior of 
cow's ears. 

Besides a thoroiigli knowledge of how t<» uKxlify certAin tints, which 
often vary iVom dark to light, and from lirown to rose-colour when 
passing tlirongh the drying influence of the furnace, the decorator 
must Ix' ix)st^'88eil of great lit^htiioss of touch. This }X)rous surface, 
greedy of moisture, will not bear re-toochmg. The paintiug must be 
eliSacted with flat wide touches. 

In this consists the incontestable saperiority of the furnace-heated 
faience over the porcelain and crockery of the mnfiie kiln, sach as 
those of Marseilles or Strasbonig; on these last the decoration remains 
almost entirely on the soifiuse, it is caught in between two kinds of 
glass ; in the fonner, on the contrary, it has penetrated so deep as io 
become incorporated with the mass. Such are tbe porcelains and 
pottery of the East, the faience of Nevers, Monstiers and Bonen. 
Besides this they have the practical advantage of resisting friction, be- 
cause all its decorative colours have completely melted hy l)eing sub- 
jectecl to 80 high a temperuture, and are absolutely glazed on the 
sui'face. 

At the pre^fut day there is still one manufactoi y of great conniiercial 
importance at Nevers, that of Monsieur Signoret. Although bat little 
of decorative art is Iwiked there — for notwithstanding gpreat encourage- 
ment from all sides, the architects dare use it hut very moderately — it 
was in that factory, which employs a considerable number of hands, that 
the entire ornamentation of a hoose at Bemay, in Normandy, was 
made of late years. We have seen and been over it, and we can assure 
the reader that nothing could be more cheerful or agreeable to the eye 
than those pavements bearing the initials or name of their owner, 
those incniste<l plates on the frontages, the coloured balustrades and 
balconies which look out on the court-yard and gardens. 

It is also Ht the Signoret factory that the vases, decorated in the 
style of the eighttx^uth century, with primitive landsca|x*s, were madc>, 
ornamenting the corners of the terraces so elegantly, and those tlower- 
pots which are ranged symmetriciilly before the green-houses and ccm- 
servatories ; the hlac petunias and red geraniums, the aloes and yuccas, 
with their stiA* unbending leaves, acquire greater importance and 
produce a better effiaot when seen to spring out of elegant bouquet- 
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holdera, of wide circumference, decorated with deep blue on a wliit« 
ground. It w anything hut a ])icturt'S({iie .stylo of garden ornamenta- 
tion, but it is exactly adapted to a IhikIsi-hih' garden laid out in the 
French ikshiou. The distinguishing umrk ot the tSignoret nmnulactoiy 

at Nevers is this: 

The only thing that is wanting at Nerers, for it to legpun its fomier 
rank and station in the Ceramic art» is the founding of schools where 
the children of potters who are destmed to succeed theurfiitherB, should 
he taught to be not only expert workmen but also reasoning artists. 

The division of lal)our, that law which is daily becoming more socially 
fatal and more tyrannical, will scH>nor or latiT snctfeed in extinguishing 
all mental (x'cvipatioiiH. If we cannot alt»)g('tlu'r remove the obstacle, 
we nniHt divert the cxmi-se of it. llius, in this instance, there might 
l)e practical le< t\ircs, a coun?e of instruction, in which the pupiLs would 
have placed before them, for examination, specimens of pottery and 
CSenimic art chosen from among the best collections and productions of 
all periods and of all nations, so as to educate theur minds and accustom 
them to comprehend, by comparison, the general laws of beauty. It is 
no use requesting the potters of Nevers to giye us Persian or Japanese 
decoration in preference to the Etrusoan or Italian style ; they would 
not understand us; we must bring them by slow degrees to understand 
what harmony of decoration is, and then urge them to compete for 
prizes in the making both of the dishes fsx a palace and of plates for 
the use of the jxxjr. 

Monsieur Chantrier, an artist of Nevers. might no dotiht have Ix-en 
the means of putting this scheme into execution, hut he died leaving 
scarcely more than one master-piece Itehind him — a decorated dish for 
Monsieur da Bxoc de Seganges, an artist of the town, who has him- 
self written an excellent history of the Nevers potters* art. 

The truest French "faience," and that which lias obtained the 
most legitimate success, is the Bouen ware. That alone, in. imitation 
of the (Mental productsyluu succeeded ui j(uning an enamel harmcmio^ 
and brilliant, to a truly original, refined, wied, sapple and bold style 
of decoration. Tet, notwithstanding, it is exactiy this one which con- 
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t<'mix)raneou8 Cemmists, so unfortunately induced by the caprice of the 
public to imitate instead of originating, liave neglected to reproduce. 
In fact, I believe that Rouen now no longer possesses one single furnace. 
This is in itself a curious thing, for, however remote they may be, 
tlie traditions of a manufacture are always found in some comer of the 
country where a special industry flourished for a long space of time. 




DWH or BODES WAKE, .sEVKKTEEJCTH CENTCRT. 

(At M. MaL Moiunicr's collection.) 

It was thus that Monsieur Davillier recently met with one of the last 
descendants of the Hisj^ano-Moorish potters, at Manises, in Spain. We 
trauscrilje his account of it : — " After traversing the fertile Huerta for 
the space of an hour, in the midst of a verdant landscape, I oljserved 
the dome of the church of Manises, whose shining tiles, of a sort of 
copper lustre, were l>eaniing in the sun. A little while after I 
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^raa with the maker of ' golden wBie,' as they style it at Yalentia. This 
'maker's' name is Jayme Oassens, and he is a humble amatenr/who, 
wh^ his little mn is devoid of visitors, spends his leisure liours in 
making faience. The decoration of his pieros is specially the pio\ince 
of his wife ; which chiefly consist of cups, plates, and a few fanciful 
vases, to^^ether with a few things of a simply onianieutal chanicter. 
They are sold for a few pence, except those co])per-col()ured lustre 
cups which are used to discover the quality of wine^ which allows 
you to si e the bottom of the ctip aoooiding as it happens to be thick 
or clear." Sic transit gloria 

The Booen iaienoe had no less snooess firom the seventeenth till tiie 
middle of the eighteenth centmy, at least in Fmnoe, than the His- 
pano-Moorish vases, ^th metallic lustre, had in Italy the oentory 
before. "Louis XIY. hiinself had thoughts of beooming a potter," says 
Saint-Simon, at the time when the "San King" sent his massive gold 
and sflver plate to the Mint. 

One might almost writ(f a complete henilihc histt)!^ of France in a 
room in which were united all the dislies, platan, cups, and nnigs in 
the shajw of holmets ; in short, all the pieces of Eouen lottery which 
have annorial bearings for tlnMr dwonition. At those peri<xls, when 
a jealous, im|)erious royalty had exhausted and oppressed the nobihty 
of which Eichelieu had struck down the most haughty and disaffected 
heads, it must have been an ornamental and more luxurious kind of 
ware that replaced for every-day nae the vesseb of metal. Monsienr 
Andre Pottier, of Bouen, himself a descendant of a fiunily of dis- 
tinguished GeFsmists^ and curator of the museum of that town, may 
some day tell us what prices it once fetdied. But it is (piite evident, 
from the size of tiie pieces and the perfect success of the pencil 
sketches, that the price was considerable, and the influence of aristocratic 
protection is keenly felt in the contemplation of it. 

It is well ascertained that at the middle of the sixt(!enth century the 
furiiiices of liouen were alight, and thence came the enamelled jwive- 
meuts of Ecouen, which recomit the histories of Quintus (^irtius and 
Mutius Sc£evola.* Exactly one century after, in 1647, plates and pots 
were signed there by potters who undoubtedly came from NeverB, one 
of whom happened to be named Gustode. A £bw years previously, an 

* In the poanaioii of tlie Duo d'Atmiftle^ at Orkftos Home, TwiclcsiiliBm. 
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usher of the Qneen'e chamber, Nicholas Poixel, Lord of GxandTal, had 
ohtamed a oomseBBkm fior fi% years of llie mani^^ 
Bonen also mutated Holland, and especially Delft, Imt it was not from 
Delft, wliich imitated Oriental porcelain, nor from imitations of Italian 
majolica, that Ronen Ixirrowed the brilliant style ot ilecoration with 
central flowers, which, composed merely of blue, black or red, fills the 




ciMsnrann or thf. srv EXTRsmni OBMnmy. 
(Rooen w«re.) 

whole inner circle of a dish with po much charm and harmony. This 
makes itself felt when a fine original specimen is placed before yon, 
and one can easily nndeistand that some of soch dishes as shine oat, 
like siaxs of different hrightnesB, from the cahinets of MonsiemrLoyBel, 
of Betnay, or from the Lereel coUeotion at the Husemn of Cluny, 
which at a puUie sale command a smn of more than a thousand francs. 
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The Duke of Hamilton, in 1862, lent the decorative busts of the 
four seasons, in the fine stylo of the time of Louis XIV. (which 
are placed on stands of the most decorative description), to the South 
Kensington Museum. The flowers, Avhich seem to creep over it, 
intertwining and interlacing with each other, are in the style of this 
pretty pitcher or cider-pot, which we bought at Bayeux in 1854, to 




COBXtTOPIA n.ATE, EIGHTEKN-TH CKSTTBT. 
(Rouen ware.) 



the great surprise of our fellow-travellers, who little imagined the 
great success in store for these seemingly common pieces. 

The so-called cornucopia style of decoration succeeded to the Chinese, 
which was not very agreeable, and only shortly preceded the total 
decadence of the art. The plate we here reproduce, the refinement 
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ci which 18 remnrlcahle and very exoeptiona], is the "oomncopia" 
style, that is, that the horn whence proceed the flowera is of a square 

shape. In reality, this sort of cornucopia was made p^enerally of 
eiii tLcnwiiro, and was fusteiiCHl to the wall, to serve tis a flower- vaso 
or stand. They are still to be met with in England, but then 
generally cast in or made ot" tin or iron, and piiuted. Some of these 
exist at the Mnscum of Eonen, together with helmet -shaped ewers, 
Christmas slippers, inkstands, sugar basins, wig-stands, and last, but 
not least, the famous earthenware violin, the stotry of which — in the 
main founded on truth — aflbrdod Monsieur Champfleury the theme 
of an amusing tale. This violin, a master-piece of Ceramic art, was 
made in Holland, poesihly at Delft, and was disooveied by Monaieiir 
Sanvageoty at Bonen, and nnder the yeiy eyes of the most inde*- 
&tigahle seekeiB of Geiamic cnrioeiidfis. Monsiear Sanvageot left 
it as an heirloom to his friend and colleague in researches, M. A. 
Pottier. 

Of hite years, when ancient jx^ttery nearly snccnmhed under the 
weight of d(K'uments, another centre of ])RMlnction hjus solicited tlu^ 
attention of amateui-s : it is Moustiers, a little town in thf soutli of 
France, which devoteil itself chiefly to the production of a coinhiiia- 
tion of blue and wliite, and Huccec^led in bringing it to a high degree 
of refinement and |x?rfection. Hie IMoustiers euamel is of the rarest 
sort; it is of a milky-white, which, from its cohesion and fineness, 
may well compete with the hlnish-white of Bonen. Monsieiir 
Davillier, who, in conunon parlance, ** inyented'* the MonstierB ware, 
possesses a splendidly decorated dish, representing one of those bear- 
hnnts which Tempesta endowed with noise and sunshine. It is 
signed, " Or, Yiry, chez Gerissy,** which Pierre dezissy, in 1747, was 
secretary and chancellor to the King in the parliament of Provenee. 
The Ijorder round this hunt is composed of masked and winged 
griftins, ancestors no doubt of that one which is st'cn creeping up 
l>ehind fantastic i\>cks and chasms, 'i'he manufactory of IMoustiers, 
as may well be si'cn in thitj clogant ])eri'oiated |>ot for sifted sugar, 
exerted itself chiefly in the rendering of certain a'riiU const nictions 
and figures, with infinite minuteness and precision of touch, thin 
elongated pillars, supporting busts of long-neeked women, with their 
heads bent, and to whose languid shoulders are ftstened draperies^ or 
grotesqtne and grimacing iBufsea, These are, as it weret, the troupe of 
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actors and the scpnery of the ideal representatives of Clande Gillot, 
the master of Wattean, or of Berain, who was scene painter and 
designer for the artists of his time. It quickly reki)ses into man- 
nerism, so that real collections consist in pieces which have more value 
than variety. The efi'ect is monotonous : it is Uke the fiavourite crockery 




ItlMI UECOBATKD WITH lU.Ur.. 
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of a Spoilt and whimsical child. In our day, Ceramists of great alnHty, 
namely, Messieui-s Genlis and lihuthirt, have succeeded in imitating 
pieces of the Moustiers ware so exactly as U\ render them almost 
w listinguishahle from the original. 
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We do not care more lengthily to review i\vi»e ancient centres of 
Cenmic produce. We have mentioned some of the most interesting, 
at any ntSy in France. 

The Dutch faience, and espedally the Delfts atthongh it has had 
many ^mong-headed friends to over^imate its good qnalities,* has not 
heen lowered in the estimation of impartial judges. It has counted, 
among the painters of scenes and hmdscapcB, who made those decorated 
plaques of earthenware which were to be hung against the waD as 
pictures, men of undouhteil al)ihty ; but these pieces can only l^e 
reckonwl its isoLiled Kj^'ciiiiens ol' curiosity and merit. 

Latterly, Monsieur Pinurt, who is endeavonrinj^ to overcome tlie 
greatest practiail dithculty in tlie piiutin^j; of the more tinished 
objects upon raw enamel, and Monsieur Bouquet, who paints in 
the great heat-cc^nrs (ow grand feu) landscapes which many a pro- 
fessional landscape painter might envy, have equalled, if not surpassed, 
those master-pieoes of the Dutch, which some have not hesitated to 
attribute to such masters as Teniers, Eaxel Du Jardin, or Berghem. 

Pieces of a peculiarly lively and off-hand painting are commonly 
the work of Marseilles. Certain bundles of roses and daisies might 
have been signed by the hand of Baptists Monnoyer. Honor6 Bavy, 
who had obtained the privilege of making porcelain, received in 1777 
the >4Kit of the Count of Provence, afterwards Louis XVIII. : " IVIou- 
sieur was ushered into the great gallery, where ho saw an immense 
quantity of faience of every sort, whose ])erfect quality he was kin<l 
enough to ])raise. Tlie Prince wjis .so i)leased that lie })laeod ]\ro]isirur 
(*le sieur ) &ivy and his manufactory under his s])ecial protection, 
authorizing him to cause his coat of arms to be placed upon it, and a 
statue of the Prince himself to be erected in the midst of the gallery, 
which statue he is about to make." 

An apt epigram, this statue in crockery, of the Prince who after- 
wards lived to translate the works of Homoet The 
4 mark of a fleur-de-lys, which is to be found in brown 
j^B^^ colour under the prettiest ])i(^ces of Marsdlks ware, is 

likely to have been made by the Savy manufisKstory. 
• /I \ Marseilles has also left us figures of birds or vege- 

tahles, in rrhet ; a hen and chickens; green eahlmges; 
turkey cocks ui angry munis witli tails sprciul out ; biuidles of asparagus; 

* Allwioii ia hen made to Deanniii's book on tbe Delft fiHonoe.— Eik 
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golden pheasantfl, or dislies of walnuts. It is, a« it were, the dinnei' 
and dessert service of a priiiceas transformed into a sleeping beauty 
by the fairy of faience ! These birds, animals, fruits and vegetables 
have also been baked in the ovens of Germany. There is, more 
especially, one service which is complete, in the "Chateau de la 
Favorite," near Baden. 

Tlie search iiito the documents of archives, or in almanacks of the 
time, has brought to light as many claims as there were important 
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centres in the provinces, aiming at the nearest resemblance to plastic 
argile, and thence has arisen a great complication in the classing of all 
kinds of soup tureens, wall fountains, of ecuelles, and tiles ; but how 
was one to steer clc'ar of giving offence ? Even here, if we mention 
Kennes, which made the embossed ornaments on pieces of gold and 
silver plate, we are bound to s]X«k of Siuceny, which imitated Rouen 
china with some artistic precision and humour. Sceaux-Penthievre 
produced figures of quite as refined and minute a character as those 
of enamelled snuff-boxes; Strasbourg made heavy imitations of 
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Haneilles ivaie, and <tf the pietty and inegnkrly dlstrilrated bimcheB 
of flowers of Saxony ; but in the ktter half of the eighteenth century 
it iiTBUed Bonen, Bordeaux, and many others, in Ciuihion. 

Let UB hasten from these, and seek refuge and hospitality mth the 

Shahs of Persia and the Rajalis of India. 

At the rctrosptrtive exliihition of the "Union ceutnile," the |)ottery 
of the West — ot" France or Holland — had Iteen arranged togetlier iii 
the same nnan : and it is only the liomn ware that conld in any "wav 
stand the brilliant vicinity of tlie bjisiiis and ewers of Persia and 
India. In Kouen ware only can one recognize a distinct expression of 
artistic merit, together with a form that, although originally lx)rrowed 
from those of China and Japan, but greatly modified, has lost nothing 
in adapting itself to the exigencies of French taste. The produce 
of other manu&ctories appeared either mean or coarse and vulgar, 
totally devdd of any originality of style. The East, however, carried 
all before it 

The origin and date of these triumphant Oriental pieces are 

obflcnre. It is only lately that M. Albert Jacqnemart, a writer full 
of tact and erudition, has demonstrated the dillerence Ix'tween Indian 
and Pei-sian earthenware. Must we understand by Persia the tr.u t 
of country which lies between the Caspian Sea and the Persian Gull ? 
Is it known ^vhether or not the kingdoms srparating it from Hin- 
dostan, Afghanistan, Beloochistan, and the Punjab, had any |Mirt in 
the genius of the productions of these two ])eople ? Let ns be eontent 
with saying that these (Ushes are attributed t<» India, whose ornamenta 
chiefly consist of bright-coloured birds perched on stalks of flowers, 
intwined and interlaced. With regard to that porcelain which was, 
by a misoonstruotion of terms, called Indian during the eighteenth 
oentuT) % it consists of a numerous fiimily, of which we will speak 
later on. 

Like the Hispano-Moorish pieces, the Persian faience is also 

ornamented w ith metallic lustres. This indicates their common origin. 
Thus, as e^irly as the tenth century, we here find undoubted tniccs 
ol the influence of the Arabs, who at that time were concpirrors and 
mouarchs. In Oil, the last king of the Sjissjinian dynasty had b(>en 
defeated ; but although, from these disjisters, tliat line kiiiL'doin Lrave np 
its ancient name to take the title of Iran, it never abjured iU ti-aditions 
of luxury, poetry, and senswalism. Even now, when it is scarcely more 
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than a vast plain of arid grtiund, depopulattMi, travellers joumej-ing 
throngh Persia are Htnick with its scented valk'vs, and the supple 
intellect of its inhabitants. It ia not without a cause that it has 
been called the Italy of the East; hers has been spoken of as 
the most musical language of Asia ; her exquisite poetry and her 
decorative arts are worthy of exercising over ours — having due respect 
for those modem nations which so widely diifer from those of the 
lienaissanoe — a most decisive influence. 




VAM IK IKAM rOBCEX^tX. 



We knew nothing of the existence or progress of Cenimic art during 
the prosperous days of Cambyses or Cyrus, or during the dismember- 
ment that foUowed the conquest of Alexander, and scarcely anything 
respecting the period of Arab dominion. What wo are chiefly struck 
with is, that it is in that country that the richest turquoise mines in 
the world were discovered, those of Nichapour, which were found to 
produce the peculiar blue, — partly green and partly grey, — these two 

I 
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colours oombining to produce the meet delicate bhie-green imaginable. 

It lias ahvays l)eL'n renmrkable that induRtrial art of a decorative sort 
lijus endeavoured to imitate, more or less exactly, some natural pn^nce 
of great IxiJiiity and rareness. We shall have oeeiision to observe tliis 
in China with rei^ard to jade. In the We.st the cloi»onn(i eiiamel 
aimed at imitating the mosaics of marble and other hard stones. 

The PeisiaDS were in the habit of decoratiDg artidea of daily 
use, each as tiles for houses, pipefl^ gourds for wine, ice-pails, cups, 
saucers, pots for preserves, meat-dishes, dishes for fruit or vegetables, 
with whatever they considered most valuable after gold, pearls^ sllkeii 
textures and fius, — ^that is to say, with flowers and hunting scenes. 
The lion, boffiilo, antelope, or haie^nnts have been the fimorite 
reoreataon of kinge of the oldest and highest dynasties ; we see them 
represented on granite bas-zeliefe, Kingk-handed, and piercing wild 
animals through with a spear or with a knife, or piercing them with 
their iron arrows. 

Later on wo liave soon those pompons and grave princes chasing 
a falcon or a hare, siipp(»siiig the Komn to have sanctioned, even <>n 
works of jx)tterY, the re})resentatiou of the Inmian form. In default 
of their own likenesses, these ancient fire-worehippers, who had by the 
sword been converted to the Mohammedan faith, decorated the walls 
of their palaoes, and their rich silver plate, with representations of 
the panthers and gazelles they had hunted and slain in the green 
plains which f<»merly extended fiKun the Oancasns to the Himalayas. 
Sometimes the haipy, with woman's head and peaoo<^'s tail, is 
discernible npon the neck of those sprinklerB with long necks and 
nanow months, firam which servants are instmoted to sprinkle the 
garments of guests when they enter a house. 

After hunting and good living, flowers are the favourites of the 
Persians; tliey have a pi.ssi(m for tliem. Their poet.s have celebratwl 
in the most chfiste and hanuonious aei-ents the love of the nightingale 
for the rose. Their carpets are like pictures of tiower-lxxls shut in 
the courtyards of [)alace8, and surrounded by open-work fflllerifg, 
which are refreshed with fountains of water, flowing into marble 
basins where they might retire from the scorching winds of Aialna. 
On them is to be seen the open tulip — mystical flower— emUem 
of a heart consomed by passion, the side view of which is roonded 
Uke an Ionian colmnn, in pearly textore like the water-lily, and whose 
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]M)ints me simrp as jirrows, wliicli made so doep and stinging an 
incision in tlie lieart of tlie plilep^matic Diitchman. There, too, we 
see gathered and tastefnlly tirranged ]x)nqnet8 that sptrnk in the 
" language of flowers " mutely, hut so eloquently, that each word rivets 
the entire senses, hieroglyphics of scent and oolour which die as soon 
as they are understood. 

After the tulip — originally a saored flower — ^there are those flowers 
of strong and intoxicating soent which we almost always meet with in 
decozatiaii ; the red rose^ for instance, and the hyacinth, the honey- 
soeUe, and the Indian and clove pink. They are either represented 
as ihey are in Nature, or else in totally opposite colours and converted 
into ornamenting agencies ; for hemg very delicate in their poetry 
and arts, and even in tlieir very existence, the Persians rehne every- 
thing in the higliest degree. They endow each flower and each perfume 
with a hidden nimning. 

Although they are Mussulmans, tliey diink with rapture the strong 
ruhy wine which they gather from the croj^ grown on the slopes of 
tlieir mountains. And how much lighter and more cheerful are 
their vessels than those of colder countries which only grow \io\m ! 
Besides their richly-perfumed coffee, there are those powerfnl and 
limpid wines, whidi flow so elegantly from the golden spouts of 
their ewers and jugs. The art of pouring out graoefiilly is, in a 
yroman, as charming as it is rare. It has been celebrated by one of 
their poets, who singis: "L'iehanson with her pitcher has sent me 
twice mad ! It seems as if this rose-soented young beauty sought to 
intoxicate me with the wine she poure for me !** 

The Persians are not only deeonitors with perfect taste, hut they 
ai*e also jK)tters of consummate merit. In the rich collection of 
M. Schefltr, interpreter to the Emperor, our reader might, with the' 
difl'erent pieces in hand, observe the difference, somewhat remote, 
l)etweeii Persian pottery and Persian porcelain. Somc^times we And 
that their pottery, which is of a silicious, very fine, and very white 
paste, has, from exposoie to a high tempeiature, become vitrified, in 
some places even transparent Their pofcelain however, generally 
modeUed in the shape of bowls, or preserve dishes, has not always a 
white ground ; sometimes the ground is of a fawn colour, brown, or 
bright blue. On certain pieces the cypress, and the symbolicBl bull, 
has been recognized, which would lead one to imagine them to date 
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fiDin tli»' time when Persia Htill exclusively bowed to the rehgion of 
ZorouHter. 

It is not known at what poriod Pei-sian products made thoir way 
into Europe, bat a cnrions fact has struck us — and it is one which we 
have often seen corrohonit^d, when we have looked ovor manuscripts 
of a few years before the Crusades — either in window-sills, in gaUenes, 
oratories, or gardens, we find vases decorated with full-blown flowers, 
painted in blue on a white ground ; these flowers generally lepresent 
tulips or pinks. May we not, then, justly infer, that not only the 
flowers, but the vases in which they were contained, were brought 
ofer the sea, into France, by the Grusaders, who bad been atmek with 
their beauty ? 

lioceuily tlir .Musoimi i>f Cbuiy has nrcivr-d an im[M)i t;uit addition to 
its riclips, ill a oonsidcrulfle numlx.'r of tliust; cups and dishes, collected 
in the Island of lihodes, where they were made in tlu^ tift('<'uth and 
sixteenth centuries. Not only do they, in several instances, possess 
figui'es of men and of women in Levantine costumes, Avhich no doubt 
were the work of Christians, but some of them have whole lines ez- 
presBing complaints and regrets of Persian potters, then in captivity, 
in lieu of the mark of the wodanan; in these they lament their 
captivity, and on the margins and the reverse side of their dishes, 
express their exUe teaxs. 

The starting point of this Lean style of decoration is always a garden ; 
the plants spring from the bottom, and thence ascend like lilies or ears 
of wheat. Sometimes they are thrown np by touches of p^old, wliicli, 
not b«'iiin; pnintt'd undrr the surffu/e, ar<* lor the most part partly 
ohlitciati'd. The most fre(pu'nt colours on them are manganese lilac, 
hrij^lit yellow, ,<j;rccn. tunpioise blue, and a ma<?niticent bright red 
colour, resembling poundtMl brick-dust, or un|jolished re<l jasper. 
European pitters have not yet completely succeeded in imitating 
them. The ^nace which has most nearly succeeded in this, is that 

of Theodore Deck 'J-J) ) 

but even that red has not all the desi- 
rable brilliancy, and its blue-green, composed of oxide of copper, cannot 
resist great heat, and is very unstable. Notwithstanding this, the 
progress lately made by the Brothers Deck lias Iwen considerable. 

The Hrothers Deck were first urged to imitate Oriental— and espe- 
cially Persian — produce, by M. Adalbert de Beaumont, a traveller of 
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great Haj^acity, >iiui of an iiuk-peiicli'iit luiiid. IViicil and |K'n in hand, 
he visittd Italy, Ktrypt, and Asia Minor, hrin^'in^' Wk with liini 
innuineraldc (k-si^ns and cojiies eitlier of detail or of general cfiect, and 
precions scraps of that enthnsiasni wliich kindirs all it approaches. 
It was he wlio directed all the iirst attempts of the Brothers Deck, 
and nnoe then he hag taken a practical chemiat^ M. CoUinot, into 
partnership. He it was who, in tha Ay^ua das Parca snx PrinoGSj 
deoontted with white plates — whereon are written yerses of the Koran, 
in Une reUeved characters — a house that is one of the greatest 
cariosities of the new Bois de Boulogne. It is there also that he 
engraves, with aquafortis, a series of designs he has traced, witli great 
fidelity and precision, in the clnirchcs and palaces of Florenc e and 
Venice, in the mosques and kiosks of Cairo and Constantinople, olf 
the B« donin's musket, aiid tlie emhos.sed lu'lnict of tlie Circassian. 
From that fnnaicj' wliich \v«* s<'«' smoking in an angle of the yard, 
have issued not oidy vases, tlowcr-pots of great magni licence, and 
piviug-tiles worthy of finding a pbico in the bath-room of one of the 
princesses in the Aiahian Nights, but also the invention of a Ceramic 
mannfacture of a highly aristocratic diaracter, which ] Hssed almost 
nnohserved through the critical hands of connoisseuTH in Ceramic art, 
althongh it is worthy of the greatest attention and interest. Any 
given design is stamped and traced out npon an earthenware plate, 
that, for instance, of a hraneh faU of leaves, the two profiles of the 
stem and of the leaf are traced with an oxide which has the pro])erty 
of remaining fixed where it is laid, as well as that of rejecting the 
proximity of those colouring enamels intended to fonn the tone of 
whi(di the leaf, ground, or bird to be produced, is com]K)Scd, In the 
baking this enamel, always distanced by this line, wliich remains as 
thin as a thread, swells up into a sort of little eminence, like the earth 
piled up on each side of a newly-made ditch. Thus Ls obtained, ksides 
the desired tone, a relief catching every light, so that the decoration 
is shown off to the greatest advantage. All is very soft and very 
harmonious, bat sometimes a trifle dull, owing to the ia^i that M. de 
Beaumont has adopted, rather too literally, the Oriental preference fat 
intermediate colours, and also, perhaps, hecause the original materials 
of Europe may be of a rather coarser quality than those of Iran. 
This style of decoration he calls cloisonne." 
It is a strange coincidence that our recently develoixd puUic liking 
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for Oriental pottery should be Binraltaneoms witii the paarion for 

rure am'ncerf and oruaiiieiitiil flowers. We know the connection which 
existed between the soli mn wig of Louis XIV. and the borders of 
Versailles, cnt and HliajM'd like the ]mwn3 of a clu^ss-lmrd ; then, 
the flower-l)ed8 were only to contain lilien and sunflowers. The under- 
wood was cropped and shaven, in order to represent the rays of a star, 
which met the centre of the wood ; walks were cut in hnes, both sideB 
alike. 

"... deux !i deux, 
Comme sea vonfe let ven daaaiqiies ei les booofii." 

It was towards the end of the eighteenth oentniy that the pompously 
monotonous style of the French parks was succeeded by, {)erhap4j 
rather too many, temples of the Sil)yl and Chin«?se pagodas, orna- 
mentetl with chimeric ligiircH, and by the park disposed in the English 
fasliion. In tliis, at Icii^t, the trees were not lopped and disfigured, 
the river was allowed the wilduess of its banks, and the sheep were 
snfiered to feed off the green grass of its lawns and sweeps. Within 
the last few years, especially within the kst thirty years, landscape 
gardeners haTe better and better onderstood the &et that the copper 
beech, the nlyer-leaTed willow, the sombre eyergreen, and the light 
and tender hne of the bireh, are like the diffinent hnes of an artist's 
palette, and may be nsed in a similar way, thns concerting a imi£»na 
park, dnll to the eye and senses^ into a picture fnll of harmony, vigour, 
and charming contrast As if endowed with a new life, modem parks 
have educated the public taste in its appreciation of tlie l>eauty of 
nature in its wildest fonn ; they have given rise to tlie mcxlern taste 
for yachting and Alpine travelling ; landscape {:>ainterf^ have repn^ 
duced every detail, even the smallest, forcinij upon us, for the decora- 
tion of our rooms and walls, the rejiresentation of wild river-banks, 
little views of deserted forests, or sketches of sunny pasture-lands. 
The classic muse of the Champs Elysee is at a loss where to pkoe her 
conventional tea-border, her angry waves, her stifHy overhanging 
rocks^ and her trees like leaden toy trees ; the !^le des Beanx-Arts 
herself has dosed the door npon her. 

In &ct, flowers have become oar constant companions at all times 
and in all seasons. Onr now more fre^nent interoonrse with 'Japan, 
whose temperature is nearly the same as (hat of the French climate, 
the escorsions of our natiu'alists into the forests of America, have 
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enriched European horticulture with the whole ftmilj of orchids, as 
varic^^ateil in colour, as (piniiit in form and almost in expression, as 
the (Iroain of a jolly niandiirin, together with a Imndred other plants 
for tlo\V('r-lK'<ls of brilliant hue and ahiindant foliai^e. Tliere in searcely 
a lartre \\o\mi now without itn conservatorv, and scarrelv a r(H)in witlioiit 
its ornamental stand of non-deciduous plants. All this is favourable 
both to the education of the eye in its approdation of beauty, and to 
the gracious appearance of the interior of our houses. Tlie close 
ezaminatioii of an iris, with its lilac pelalfly or of a lilium bending 
itself back like the daw of a JapuneBe erab^ will teaeh us more of tlie 
depih of a oolonr and the chann ti a jagged outline than a whole 
conxse of leetures from the profiaasor in a school, although a peony 
does not wear a square cap, or a ohrysanihemum wear spectneles. The 
charming combinations of flowers which ornament the flower-beds of 
our HcpiaroH and gardens, or scent the iiuuki'ts, never wrote notes on 
the margin of a Imdget ; and yet it is to the softening influenee of 
their teaeliing that we owe the increased liking for colour in the 
public mind. At the retuni of autumn, Eugene Delacroix used to 
place in his lobby great pots of chrysanthemimia, which he studied as 
minutely k forc entering his studio as any other artist might look 
over the leaves of a portfolio containing engravings from the antique, 
and with the same care and untiring zeaL And how immortal are 
the flowen of his large jnctures and other works I 

It is to the foims and detail of the flowers of the West that our 
modem potters should turn their attention, and striye, if not to copy 
them exactly, at least to imitate them with intelligent comprehension 
of their merit. MM. Deck, Gollinot, Laurin, Genlis et Rhudart 
Barbizet, Gouvrion, and othei"s, have demonstrated to what degri'C of 
perfection the imihitiou of foreign models may be «irri(xl. They must 
now endeavour to invent and produce original fviies, and some of those 
niiitcriiils with which their soil furnishes tliem are unrivalled. I w411 
only instance those brown and green enamels, of incomimnible depth 
and brilliancy, covering the more vulgar pottery of the South. It 
would suffice to cover purer, newer, and more elegant forms with it, 
to hare pieces as decorative and ornamental as can be desired. 
M. Jean's Uue enamel, obtained by a judidous superposition of melt- 
ing substance, might, by being made somewhat less smooth and less 
dark in colour, furnish groundwork of the most powerful relief. H. 
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Bmnclion's lustres, which imitate mother-of-pearl, and the BcakB of 
the bleak in their prismatic hues oi' blue, green, grey and pink, only 
wait for a ha])pier (liH]K)sition of s]iaj)e. The matter is there. 

Clever intelligent heads, and supple and cxjjericnctHl hands are U) 
he met Mith ever^nvhere. What is wanting is a soil for them to 
iuhal)it, and a public that will 8upj)ort them and reward them for 
their efi'orta. What has become of that factory of Rubelles, whi( li 
made dinnerHBervices mth what was called " shadowed " e namftls V 
For some years the J3aron du TremUe patronized it. The inTention 
of the prooess, I believe, is due to M.de6<raigoing,who had requested 
oertain eminent artiste to prodnce some ohoioe modeiLs ^th it The 
practice is the same as we have described aboTe for squares of paye- 
ment in the middle ages ; moDlds in relief of sea-pieces, and landscapes, 
or scenes and wreaths of flowers and frnit, or ooate of arms— these last 
were more successful — were applied on the moist paste ; the turquoise, 
green, l)ro\vn, violet, or other coloured glaze was jxnired wpon tins 
surface, and according to the depth of the glaze the tones were more or 
less transparent. The iin thtKl is inr^xpensive, and hjis produc€tl some 
very charming dessert-services : since then, the factory of Bubelles 
has extinguished its furnaces. 

The works and £Mstories of Clinton, in England, at present enjoy 
the greatest European celebrity. But the very perfection of the 
articles produced by them is destr n ct i TO to the gratification they 
afford; ajid one is surprised to find oneself less ready to accord entire 
admiration to these highly glazed baskete, or to those candetabm 
which are as highly polished as the panels of a carriage, than to the 
rougher plates and dishes of onr poor ])easantfl. We prefer porcelahi. 
The English, who feel so acutely the exact turning-point at which 
their qnalilies become defects, liave called over to England, at diflerent 
t inies, artists of distinction ; for instance, M. Carrier-Bellense, who 
has niod('ll<'(l decorative vases and statuettes in Parian, together with 
beer-jugs of ditferent kinds; or M. Lessore, who has hit upon the 
chief secret of painting on earthenware, that of dispersing the 
colours in different thicknesses, instead of laying it equally all over 
the surface. Unfortunately, as soon as French artiste hare spent 
some few years across the water, they become entirely and pmoely 
English ; or again, having retomed to France, the pupils they have 
edncated forget their oziginal teaching. 
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" What has [this indinfaial ftrfcist produced T* writes M. L^n de 
Laboide, after the Exliibition of 1851, in speaking of Minton. " In 
the first place, exeollent orookerv lor coiniinni use, at a very iiUKlemtc 
cost; in these tlie nhajMS were the main ohjeet, and ho liius sueewled 
in suiting tlieni to their diflerent pur])oses. He began hy studying 
tlie Cemmic art of the Grc^eks and Etruseiins, that of tlie Enghsh and 
the French middle ages, of the Italians, of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, of Bernard Palissy, and of the manufactories of Konea and 
Nevers, and hy borrowing from each one of them ideas^ forms, and 
models^ he has snooeeded in oomposmg a combination at once charm- 
ing, applicable to all uses, and within the reach of the poor as well as 
the ridL" Thus it is with this pint-pot of black day, or that of 
yellow or grey stoneware, decorated with a wreath of wild hops, or 
Yine-leayee, or a sprig of ivy, or a reed, to break the uniformity of the 
outline, — a masterpiece of soIxt g(xxl taste. 

Since the London Exhibition of IS.").'), and since that of 186'2, 
wheni was to lie seen the large vase mixh^llwl by Carrier-Bellense, 
whose qiuilitirs of elegance and iini«|ueness were so httle nnderst^xxl 
by the Enghsh press, our Ceramic artists have surjmssed tlie pro- 
ductions of Minton in point of independence and painted decoration, 
but none have come up to them in outline, or in snitableness to their 
several uses. These two eudeavoois, howeyer, cannot gp indepen- 
dently of one another. It is all very well to paint on law enamel, in 
order to complicate the difficulty of the matter, scenes of the eighteenth 
centnry, or landscapes, but these will only satisfy the taste of a few. 
Earthenware demands a wider sphere ; its true vocation is to be deoo- 
ratiye. There are thousands of public places, colleges, halls, railway 
stations, the pits of theatres, staircases in public buildings, where 
it might form tus gmnd a style of decoration as it would Ix^ wholesome 
in }H)int of taste ; one stroke of the sjx)nge and brush would suffice 
to render to it all its lustre ; and be it used either in small square 
tiles, to be subsequently put together, or in large plaques, or even in 
some cases, as M. Eousseau has endeavoured to do, in objects cut out^ 
and then conjointly placed like a child's game of patience, or patchwork, 
it will always be found to be in accordance with all description of 
stone or marble^ and far less costly and more durable than stucco. 
Among other examples, we will cite that of a gamekeeper*8 cottage 
in a wood, externally decorated with large plaques, on which, after 
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the example given us by the Japanese, M. Bracquemond had designed 
numbers of water-wagtails settling lightly on the reeds of a marsh, 
amongst herons that stand motionless and pre-occupied ; but especially 
let us avoid human figures, for then we might fall into mannerism 
and affectation, or find ourselves merely the authors of caricatures. 

The process of painting on lava, practised by Monsieur Jollivet 
with great facihty, might, by very exact copies, save us from the 




YA>K IN KNAMUXEO EAKTHKNWARE. 

(Modfllfd by M. CarrJcr-Bellcusc for the works of MiDton & Co.. SlokiMjn-Trent.) 

destruction now hanging over panels, pictures, and frescoes — these 
masterpieces of great painting in its highest form. For oj)en-air 
use, hke earthenware, it furnishes surfaces which are uninjured by ex- 
posure, either to the sun, water, frost, or the attacks of small insects. 

In its adaptability to household use, earthenware — itself vei-y supe- 
rior to pipe-clay, which is dull and untrue of tone, and emits a very 
impleaatint smell when under the process of cleaning — is not to ho 
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comparcil to the more wholesome and agreeable wliite porcelain. 
Moreover, porcelain ro readily adopts every kind of decoration, that if 
a prcx'ess were invented to endow it with some appearance of ori- 
ginahty, it would quickly regain its original position and the ground 
it has lost. Impressions have been attempted, bat without any good 
zmlts. The application of chromo-lithogiaphed paper has been tried, 
but the paper was burnt, or at least it became shriyeUed in the belong, 
for the cdoura adhered to it; and even then, the regularity of the 
design became monotonoiuk A trial, howem, has lately been made, 
whiohseems to boIts that problem of modem times which stands in the 
way of all industrial art— namely, to produce much, qiuohly, cheaply 
and well. Tlie designing of a certain unmher of types or models has 
l)een entniHted to an intelligent artist ; either flowers, leaves, or birds. 
AVHien these are (bawn, they are firmly engnivenl with aquafortis, care 
being taken to make the outlines and veinings sharp and distinct ; 
then these marks and outlines will become printed upon the plate, 
and the inter^ als tilled in with a brush by ordinary workmen. By 
this means artistic forms may be obtained, as well as bold masses of 
ooikrar. 

Between " Fayenoe," of which we have treated lengthily, because 
it occupies one of the most important phces in the classification of 
decorative arts, and the stone-ware which Zeigler latterly attempted 

to bring into vogue, we mnst not omit to place pipe-clay {terre de pijMf), 
The most noticeable groups were modelled in Alsaoe and Lomune^ 

the provinces producing the greatest variety of plastic day. As 
early as 1721, Charles Ifaiiiiong, whose mark we here re- 
protluce, attempted to estaLlisli a factory of hanl porcelain 
at Strasl)Ourg. He was a pi|>e-makcr. He was the founder 
of a line of Ceramists at Haguenau. The factory of Nid<'r- 
viller, which was founded by Monsieur de Beyerle, Governor 
of the Mint at Strasbourg, stamped its initials on every group it 
turned oat^ however small, in imitation of the por- 
celain of Saxony. Later on it was purchased by 
General de Oustine, and we see the date 1774 pre- 
ceded by two C's interlaced. This &etory employed 
the senlptoiB Lemiie and Gyffl^; to the ktter the 
town of Nancy owes the large allegorical figures 
of the fountains on the Place Stanislas; he, too, it was, who at 
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LnneyOle, in 1768, started ft manti&ctory wbioli entirely saperaeded 

the royal factory already existing in that town. The great pieces of 
biscuit ware, hv Cvftli', uro coiiipoHOfl with much taste, executed with 
neatnens, ami nuHlt'llcd witli a paste »>t" extreme whiteness. tirmnes.s, and 
Kinootliness. He has not l.HMpieathed the secret, rmuuled Ixnies are 
among other ingredients of the amiposition. On tlie ])edestals tliey 
are 8tttmj)ed " Terre de Lorraine." Cyflle s e.stablisliment Wiis deHtroyed 
in the wai8 o£ the JUevolution. He was bom at Bruges in 1 724, and 
he died, in great misery and neglect, in Belgimn,in 1806. His smaller 
gionps for the most part represent little scenes of love-making or 
lovers' qnanels, in which bold huntsmen and innocent shepherdesses 
play the chief parts. Their coboiing is of light pink and light bine, of 
a tender and ddicate hne, artistically distributed. The Mnseom of 
Clnny possesses a pretty specimen, of a cobbler, who is sitting at work 
in his shop, while he talks to a blackbird, which hops gaily in his cage 
above him. 

The j)otterie8 ol" that jMirt of tlie country still possess the moulds of 
some of these ligures and grou]>s, ejisy to use, but (Utlieult to repair 
and glaze so as to deceive the ex]x'rt amntenr. As they are handed 
over to the public without any special mark, it may well be imagined 
how many a dealer has pres^ted and sold them for originals. The 
manufactory still make vases, candelabra, flou er-stands, and pots, in the 
Louis XVI. style, decorated with wreaths of flowers, or medallioDS 
suspended by bows of ribbon. Let this be a warning to our readers 
to procure them for a moderate price at the place where they axe 
made, rather tiian in an old curiosity shop, where for a single piece 
one is asked the price that would purchase a whole set* 

With regard to the clay used for modelling tobacco })i}»es, more 
]>orous, but less highly glazed, than that of which the groups just 
mrnti(»ned are com}K)scd, Macjdierson, in his ''Annals of ( ommeree," 
relates a curious aneedote : "A factory, established in Flandei-s, gave 
great olfence to the Dutch, wlio could only hope to succeed in ru.juiig 
it by a great importation on their own account; but the duty set upon 
such articles was so high, that they had to renounce the expedient 
and try other means. To this end they chartered and £lled a large 

* III llic "Clirnriiqno «lrs Arl^ ci de l.i ( luiositc," was i)ul)lisliL(l, in 1}>(m. a ! >! ..f 
the uiouKls wliioli utill vs'i>l ut Saint-C'lt incut : tin- Bc'lisiin . llir Slux inuker, Uic 
IViris 8lr«-t't Criiiss tlie l*ien«oiit Lesson, tlie Lfdii, \ tuus iind Adonis, «Scc., &c. 
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sliip with pipes, and sent it io Iiul? the <'oast of Ostcml. At-cordinp; 
to tlic laws of tlio country tlir car^o was seized and sold, hut at so 
low a cost, that the rival establijiliiueut was tlirown out of work for 
the spaoe of two years." 

In Germany and the northern proyinces of France, Ceiamic stcnie- 
'mxe dates from a liigh antiquity. They seem to be peculiar to 
oonntries where beer is oonsmned, in which case the drinker does 
not care to obeerre the transparency of the liquid; bnt there is a 
certain charm in perceivinp^ the rising froth, lightly tinged with 
topaz oolonr over the edges, which leaves long traces on the grey 
sides of a Nuremberg canette. The £n<<lish and Flemish beer- 
pots date from the sixteenth c«ntur>'. They are still mde and coarse 
in sliape and decoration, and cannot a])proach the later prcKlnctions of 
Fnince and Holland. This is a hmnch in the dominions of curiosity 
tliat has never yet heen |><-rused or studie<l by the connoisseur, hut 
wliicli is very desorvin*; of clos<' ol)servation. There are in Belgium 
and GeiTOany and at Baden great amateurs of decorated stone-ware, 
but in France we can refer to no imjjortant series, except those of 
the museums Sauvageot and Cluny. Nearly all these pieces bear 
the anns of old German fiunilies, and the dates and mooognuns of 
the potters. 

The most celebrated collection of stone-waro in yellow, white, grey, 
blue, lilac, and brown, which has yet been made was that of Monsieur 
Hnyvetter, of Ghent : at his sale, in 1846, certaui of these gourds or 

jngs exceeded the snm of 2,500 francs. They were evidently intended 
for the sidelM)ards of mansions and jialaces, and genemlly lM»re coats of 
arms, niotto<\s, or sjicred subjects. S)nietimes the rich "gentry ordered 
tliem on the occasion of a we<lding or a hirth. This metluxl of con- 
verting furniture and household utensils into family reconls, on which 
devolve the duty of presurvim^^ and making mention of the greater 
and more important incidents of a liledme, is touching, and we ngxet 
that it has fallen so entiiely into disuse. 

like all objects of antiquil^y the German and Flemish stone-waie 
have been the objects of imitation, all the more formidable because thej 
axe compositions which do not well ad&pt KhemselveB to varied ooloura^ 
80 that a well-made mould can turn out the most deceiving copies. 
The pseudo-antique stone-ware of this period chiefly comes from 
Mayenoe. 
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France, and especially Beauvais and Sa\'ignie8, have produced some 
admirable kinds of stone-ware, for the most part covered with a rich 
leaden glaze of green, or chestnut-brown. Some dishes, more 
especially, have been made there which represent scenes of tlie 
passion of our Lord, upon a groundwork of fleur-de-lys. In 1515, 




VA8M Ai<l> Jrr.ft IN SIONEWAIIK. 

(Frum Ziegl»'8 factory at Volain-Liea.) 



some of these were presented to Francis I., on his accession to the 
throne, and the custom of offering them to crownwl heads continued 
to be in fashion until the seventeenth century, whenever any chanced 
to jmss through Beauvais. It is a strong and noble-looking ware. 
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The inagiiitit't'ut gret'ii glaze witli wliich tlioy cover the oil jars in 
Provence, might be employed advaiitngeously at the present day. 

England exi^rt.s into France a peeuliar 8ort of water-jug, of a vary 
simple form, covrTcd with a varnish of a tint between that of putty 
and of burnt bread. They form charming objects, full of colour, for 
the decoration of country tables, when placed among baskets of flowers 
or fruit ; water is kept cool longsr in them than ua glass bottles. 

Ziegler, in 1839, founded a mannfiictoiy of stone-ware at Yoisin- 
lisfo, a place not fiur bam. BeauTais. He was a talented painter, and 
one who had fltndied the sabjeot theotfietiGally and profbondly. He 
puhliahed a work of great interest, in which too mnch space is afforded 
to claanficationfl, hat it contains, neverfhelees, yery original Tiews on 
Ceramic art as a whole. His special. manufacture was httle appreciated 
by the jniblic, and we beheve that it cea.se<l altorrether in 1856. He, 
however, produced some very interesting nuKk'ls in a really modem 
style ; which are now very much sought after. Their colour is of a 
warm yellow tint, that sliines out briUiantly when the vase is iiiied 
with foliage or flowers. For the cabinets of a 
gallery, or the tables of a mansion, we could not 
select from among modem productions anything 
more ornamental, and truly decorative, than those 
comncopifle wreathed with ivy and other creeping 
plants. 

They are French, and of our time, and their 
boldness of outline will long save them from that oblivion sooner or 

later the fate of aU pastiches. 

It is with this feeling of sympathy for an attempt which deservtMl a 
better and more brilliant success, that we will bring our rapid sketch 
of Ceramic art to a close. Ziegler, like many other artists, had but 
one fault, but it was an irremediable one — that of not belonging to 
the time in which he lived. 
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Supposixa it were legitimate to pay divine hononis to the man who 
invented porcelain, China would enjoy that privilege. A Jesuit mis' 
donaty (le Pere d'EutieooUea) has left ns cnrioiiB notes upon China 
at the p^nod of the oommencement of the last oentuiy. He lektes 
that one of the Empenun issued an order for various povoehuns to he 
made of a certain deseription. It was vainly represented to him that 
the thing vm impoesihle ; in vain the officers of the court charged to 
superintend the worlcs exerted hoth the zeal and the inia^nation of 
the artists employed by the a<^'onoy of coups de rotin. At la«t one 
of these imfortunate artists, seized with Jesjiair, j>hinge(l into the 
i'uruace, and was immediately eousumed. IMi me 11 Ion sly enough, it 
resulted therefrom thsit the Itfikiiig jiroved sueeessi'id, and the piece 
of porcelain came out of the furnace such as the oblique-eyed Nero 
had dreamed it. Tliey could hardly do less than make a hero, a demi- 
god of this martyr. Alas, the savans of our time, who have no pre- 
dilections for legends, have discerned in the laughing, lusty, poussah 
handed down to us as the poroelsin god, Pou-Tai,4he Ciod ** Per^Bct 
Satisfiushon.'' 

Our modem sinologues have, moreover, hrought &r nearer to our 
time the date of the invention of poroehun, which one fimded to he 

lost in a &bulous antiquity. According to M. Stanislas Julian, the 

(late is hui'dly a century anterior to the Cliristian era. It must l)e 
understood tliat this date does not particularly apply to other than the 
kaolin paste. 

K 2 
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The Ceramic ]>rivlnctions p^encrally, in hilccxl oarth or in sandstone, 
aie excepted. The boeearo, for instance, which is a Cenunio ware of 
an extr^elj fine and light paste, brown, red, or chocolate colonr, 
frequently hears a veiy antique stamp. But the jneces of peroelain of 
which, by the aid of historic personages, or of emblems in the exterior 
decorations, the period has been ingeniously identified, axe certainly 
not to be traced back further than our middle a^. 

Lot lis ])r(u'0('(] to slu)\v wliiit it is that porrclain is c<>ni])Os«><I of, 
followini,' tlio invest i,Ljat ions of MM. KlH'liiU'n and Sjilwtat, wlio liave 
analysed tlie raw iiiat(n-ial of it, tor\vai"(l(Hl to tlicm diivct from Cliiim. 

In Europo, as in the i'lowery Kingdom, tlio i^ross kaolins are first 
subject to a thoronicli washing?, to eliminate the argillaceous matter, 
which is subsequently mixed with quartzoee and felspath sands, 
reduced to a fine powder by repeated cnishing and washing. The 
Chinese kaolins, like those of Europe, evidently result from the dis- 
integratifm and decomposition of rook-granite ; the body of the paste 
is formed of it. The jse-iunrizif the yitreons portion summnding the 
white nndeos, which should be streaked and, as it were^ spongy, 
is of compact felspar, or petrosilex. The Chinese paste and glaze 
are infinitely more fusible than those of our porcelains, and oon- 
sequently bake at a lower temperature. Everyone knows that it 
is l»y its translucency that ]>or(*elain is distinguished from eiuunelled 
fftionce, hy the porft'ct homogeneity of the external glaze and tlie 
internal structure, and of a hardness suqwssing that (^f flint-stone. 
It Avill l)ear, for household purjxises, the action of boiling water 
or fire without cracking. After Ix'ing washed in clean, wann water, 
it retains no greasy particles. It will resi*<t the corrosive properties 
of the strongest chonioal substances, with the single exception of 
hydn^noric acid. 

In all probability it was originally designed for an imitation of jade, 
the species of ritreous stone, small specimens of which maybe gathered 
in China in the beds of riyeis. Jade will chip steel, and if— as we 
are led to suspect, by the multitude of pieces of this stone which ba^e 
found their way to Europe — the workmen have not arrived at some 
jiai ticular methcMl of softening its compact substance, the fonnation 
of a vase, or group, ciin liardly have failed to demand tlie unremitting 
lalntur of a man's life. Confui-ius regarded it as the emltlem of all 
virtues, ibiothing ia more natural than that the potters, who, in this 
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amnent and meditative land, had attained to a marrelloiiB Blrilfiilneea, 
shonld have been led to produce the feensimile of a gem of ench 

great } i i i . Kaolin came to their aid. In French and in Dutch 
commercial plinuse of tlie ])n'stiit duy, the stamp of the letter F 
stands for a Chinese sign that rescmhles the Ihiropean fonn of the 
letter. It signifies in Chinese, ijn — jade — and may he found 
stamped under tolerahly modern })ieees, hut wliich are of a sujxirior 
quality. In China, they cite among tlieir most remarkable curiosities 
certain pieces prmluced ibr one of the Emperors in the year (500, 
by a cele])nited potter named Tha-yu, and called " vases of imita- 
tion jftde." The story of the white swallow, pervading all Chinese 
romanoes, is mixed np with the jade-stone. The Emperor Han-yon-ti 
received yidts from a fairy in his palace of Tchaoting. One day she 
forgot to take away a pin of jade that she chanced to have withdrawn 
from her ooiffore. The emperor presented it to his chief fiivonrite, 
Fey-yen. Ltiter, during the reign of his successor, this magical jewel 
was discovered by the women of the palace, who, frightened at what 
they de(>med its 8U]X'rnatunil sjdeudour, resolved, after a night spent 
in anxious consultation, to destroy it. But when they oi)ened the 
box, where they had enclos+^d it on the ])revious day, out flew a white 
swallow, that disiip})eared like a tlu.sh in the deep 1)1 ue sky. 

The Chinese Ceramists succeeded beyond all ]H)ssil>]e expectation. 
Of porcelain they made a really magical substance, that receiyed eyeiy 
form, eyery gradation of colour, submitted to eyery caprice ; and we 
haye proof that the deooratiye taste and imitatiye skill of the artists 
of the Celestial Empire knows no limit You see, for example, the 
dog " Fo,** bearded, moustached, curly as a spaniel, daubed lisd and 
green, opening his jaws, at the threshold of temples and gardens, 
thnisting out his tongue, and showing his teeth ; or, it is a carp and 
carplings, intert^4sted, with distended gills, in the thick of a clump of 
reeds ; or a gaiilen rat is biting into a peach ; a tojid, with his bulged 
back, is cniwhng up the involuted roots of a iMimlxw; and here, a 
nehmilx) flower (water-lily) s])r( ads out in full bloom, forming a cup, of 
which the tea-pot is so constructed, that while not only have its moye- 
ahle rings been carved out of the mass, but the parts are eoncen- 
trical and revolve upf)n themselyes, leaving us to wonder how the ad- 
herence could possibly haye been prevented in the baking. This cup 
has been hud over again with a fresh coat of lacquer, and this bowl is 
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as ddicatoly fine and pearly as the eggshell of a turtle-dove. And here, 
the origin of the vast saperioiity of the Chmese potters over ours is» 
that they start always with a more or less free, more or less capricious 

imitat ion of soiiu* nut ami pmluctioii. The object, however pecuhar it.s 
outhne niay he, will invarial)ly KUfj^^est to the mind a close or remote 
afHnity with a real ohjtH't. The flowers and the fruits, the griihs and 
the monsters, the clouds and the waves, the lightnings, the rain, the 
clipped tree-trunks, the empty shells — ^nothing has st'emed to them 
nndesenring of study ; and from this incessant simple obserration of 
the caprices and the ftmctioos of life and nature, as well as of hving 
ereetmes and phenomena, they have been able to refresh their imagi> 
nations with conntless delicate snbtletieB. 

There are Chinese figures as pure as the pnrest of those bequeathed 
to ns by the Greeks, notably sach as are of the extreme antique 
period. If, occasionally, they distress iis, the firalt lies in our daaaca] 
education, which has armed ns against every manifestation of life, 
colour, an<l movement : at any rate, we are l)oiind to reixler thcni tliis 
justice, that, even in their conmiontfst jmnluctions, they excel hyfar the 
imitation of Greek and Latin tyjies which the Western ruitions rej)eat 
80 lahoriously. Tlie interminable variations u})on the ^ff-dici vase 
afflicting us in France since the triumph of Italian Kenais«ance, the 
stolid persistency of our artists in introducing the human figure, either 
as a support or as a reUef in the ornamentation, are aiHictious that 
have ceased to strike attention, because our eyes are abeoluteily wearied 
by what sunounds ns. Is it not» let us ask, infinitdy less interesting 
and less reasonable than the direct imitation, nerer mind how inde- 
pendent or fimtastiGal, of the wonders of nature? 

We are not desirous of pushing beyond just limits our admiration 
of a people separated from ns by so many }X)int8 of origin, antiquity, 
philosophy, and diniiite. llie Cliinese have a tendency towards th<' 
monstrous and the distorted, which the colder, more critical Euro|)ean 
finds distasteful. What ])le}Lsp,s them Ix^t is the liroken outline; 
they are delightetl by th(? curveil line; their dwrs and their windows 
are round ; the angle of the ten ixx)f8 capping the famous Tower of 
Ponselain, which the rebels destroyed some years since, is curved like 
the nail of the httle finger of a first-class lettered mandarin. One 
would absolutely expect their architects to cavil in Paris at the cold 
and heavy outlines of the Madeleine. 
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To the Ghmese, far more jusUy than to the JapanMe, MM. de 
Goncourt should have addressed this higbly-cobnred paiagruph of 
their Uist hook : " Oat there yoa ha^e the monster everywhere. He 
is the fayonrite ornament, aluiost tlie lUsliionable fnmittire of the 

season. He is the flowei-stniul, the perfume-hiinicr. Tlie jitter, the 
worker in l»runze, the (lesijL(ner, tlie enihroich it r, Ijiint; liim fac<' to 
fine witli you nt every turn, lie grinmi-cs, ht'ts liis wnithl'iil imils 
even on tlie Ikshioniihle dress of the day. For tlii.s jmle m<'e of 
women, with painted eyelids, the monster is the habitual, familiar, 
beloved, if not lovin,£,% image, just as the statuette on the chimney- 
piece is for Ufl." This monster, however, is nearly always a saered 
animal ; the marvellous horse which issoed from the river before the 
eyes the philosophic law-giver, Fon-hi, hearing on his back the 
eight mystical chantcterB; the Fong-hcang, the immortal bird that 
was the royal coat of arms of the ancient dynasties, and for whidi, as 
imperial symbol, the dragon with five daws has more recently been 
substituted; the Ei-lin, a quadmped whose body is covered with 
scales, with a hran('hin<; Iiead, so gentle that he swerves in his 
th'ctrst course to avoid enisliiiij:^ a wonn ; tlie dm^on, spirit of air 
and of liir iiioiiiitains, n\n)n whom the Enqwi'or Hoan^-ti, to^^ether 
with s<'V('nlv faithful lollowers, was raised to hcnv«'n, while mimlM'rs 
of the remaiuiug courtiers endeavouretl to hold on hy the Ixsird-tiifts 
of the sacred ivptile, Imt the hairs came out, and they tell heavily to 
the earth. And ^^ lio shall say that these beasts, which our exhansted 
eartb was incapable of nourishin*:: any lonp^er, did never paw the 
slime, press the ground, cleave the floods, fly through the lightnings 
of the ancient world? Who is there shall declare that our anoestors 
spoke fidsely, and that the strongly excited imaginations of the primi- 
tive races of the earth have not transmitted to us traditions comprising 
general features of extinct monsters? Science, which resuscitates on 
one hand wliat it shivs on the other, luis iiiana«ied in tht^e later vejirs 
to reconstruct more than one fabulous animah Up till recently, for 
example, the epiornis (th<' ^reat K«h") wjis accounted to have flown in 
no other sky than that of the " Anihian Nights." If the shell of one 
of its ("^'^H, big as a bomb, and a thigh-bone of the hinl, solid as an 
oar, had not been discovered by lucky accident, we sliould still have 
grave and learned men doubting the truth of the story of that mira- 
culous bird. 
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The more eamestly we contemplate the genins of the Chinese in 
thdr cemmios and brouMS, the more we hm been enabled by the 
nairatiTO of tmyellen to beoome aoqnainted with their domestiG li£a^ 
and haye zead the trandatioiDa of their diamalac worksy their xomanoes 
and poetry, the deeper is the intereat we fed in this aged, meknchcdy 
people^ who seem, after an intenninable sacoesdon of centariea, to 
hsTe exhausted every combination in mind, arts, and crafts. This 
race ^Yll8 altogether the best endowed, the strongest, the most patient, 
the most inqiiiHitive of all that forsook tlio flats of India to colonize 
■ Asia. DonbtlesH, its misfortune was to luive aged in utter ist)ljitioD, 
wthout suffering those perpetual invasions of the Imrliiirians wliich 
made Europe r^uvenescent. The spirit of Greece, of Eome, and oi' 
the Northern races, hatthng together and successively displaced one 
by the other, have, in the end, formed that of the European, — a cha- 
nuster complex and sonorous as the piece of metal gathered after the 
burning of the Byzantine palaces, and which was composed of a 
hundred metallic Tuietiea. But the Chinese, en the contrary, haTe 
always absorbed theur conqnerors. 

How they lore Natnrel It is tnie that they snbjeot her to the 
pleasoxe of tiieir fimtastic will, by decorating their apartments with 
oaks a foot high and peaches no bigger than nnts ; yet with what 
ardonr they pour forth in 8j)ring-time to enjoy the odours of flowering 
apricots and nelumlx>s! Such of tlicdr romana?8 as luivc* ])cen trans- 
lut^xl into Frt'iicli,* " The Two Consins," " Tlic Two Fairs- Snakos;' 
" The Accomj^lishcd Young Ladies," are full of tiiose happy gatherings 
which friends api)oint to make at the return of bright weather, when 
the interchange of poetical couplets and quatrains enliTens the cup of 

A root of a species of peony will fetch at Peking more than £8. 
Their gardens were the model for English gputdeners in the eighteenth 
century; and &om this period we may date the decline of those par- 
terres naked to the sun, and of the surrounding box-wood cut in the 
form of a moustache-bruflh. CSaptain Negroni, a French officer ao- 
compiu) iug the expedition to China, who has brought hack numerous 
articles of value from that country, thus describes the gardens of the 
Summer i*alac"e, retluced to ashes bv the Western Iwirbariaus : — 

" The gardens were magical : you lx»held gentle Blo^xjii covei"ed with 

* TnuiBlated by 31. Staai«liui JnlieQ. 
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fiofwering trees, "with vaUeys between them, throagb which woimd 
artificial rivers, and hero and thero wero hasins of limpid water. Yon 
passed along devious gravel walks and high drding galleries, by 
dumps of thicket, and perpetually curving pathways, interrupted 

by groves of flowers, coming now and then on kiosks of variegated 
tiles and r()ek-lK)rdered rivers, creased by l>ridge.s l>oiiutiful with carved 
bahistnuk'H, and the vast dragoa'^, tlie sjTnlxjls of imix'rial {M>\v(^r; 
and in the centre of all was a lake of an innnonse extent, where a 
rocky island uprose, with a channing jmviliun on it. " 

From nature, and not from dubious experimental combinations of 
the laboratories, the Chinese have drawn their unrivalled colours: 
they have violet of the melongena (the mad-apple), the scarlet- 
rmmer^s red, the pure, deep, milky-white of the petals of the 
camellia, the emerald's green, and gold-veined Upis-kzulL One of 
thehr Emperors desired iJiem to render the effect of that evanescent 
''bine <^ heaven after showers," when the azure of the sky is still 
partly veiled by lingering vapours, and they have succeeded in ex- 
prassing it so far as to discourage our great landscape painter, Corot 
himself. You see a ]K)rcelaia vase that you take for bronze ; another 
you will conceive to bo a j)icc(' of goldsmith's work. Attentive to the 
smallest details of their business, these workmen have been inspired 
to benefit ]»y the occurrence of any sliglit accid<mt and gain extra- 
ordinary etiects fn^ni it. Oljserve the cracks running over some of 
these vases, like the meshes of a fisherman's net, in parts marked 
delicately as the back of a trout, and again regularly as the channel 
lines of a honey-<»ke. This must necessarily spring from a want of 
homogeneity in the body and the glase covering the so-caUed Gehidon 
vases: the greater contraction of the interior caused the sur&oe- 
ooating to split with a thousand little lines. The veined or mottled 
colours (flamb^) are caused by jets of heat — for the atmosphere of the 
kiln is ao incandescent we cannot talk of flame — which attack certain 
portions of the coating of the piece, and, by this greater degree of 
heat, mulihes the tone or colour of the mineral element with which it 
is decorated. U{H)n this head, M. Jac(juemai*t, who has the most 
eaniestlv stuchal Oiiental art. and can tlierefore discourse tlie best on 
it, says : " The scarlet coating attains an incomparably picturesque 
aspect : the surface is diapered with veintnl, flickering, capricious hues, 
like the flame of a bowl of punch ; the red oxydule passes out of violet 
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to pale blue, and to p^rocn protoxide, evaporating altogether in j)ar- 
ticular pioces -wliitcned l)y tlie fiers^ ordeal, and thus furnishing liappy 
Btrokes not accorded to the liriish of tlie }>uiiiter.'* 

Tliese lovely interfused tints of violet, tur<jiioise Idne, and .^reen, 
which the designed and cmmingly-concealed ine(|nality of thickiK 
in tlie deconition causes to vihrate deeplji aTid, as it were, to pal])itat(', 
are attributed to the most ancient manufactones, and are ardently 
aonght after. At the sale at Ferol, in March, 1S(>:*). a diminutive 
ovoid urn, eleven centimetns (about eight or nine inches) in height, the 
brim BwoU^ ont in a thick cnsbiony edge, entirely etpamelled in green 
camellia leaves, mth large craddeB, fetched the snm of £48 4«.(1205 
francs). It forms now part of 'tiie collection of M. H. Barbet de 
Jony, and wonld fetch doable the money. More recently, a carp and 
its earphngs, enamelled in intense violet, exceeded £120 (3000 francs). 
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In the middle of the eighteenth centoiy, a grotesque, without its 
fellow, in torquinse bine, was sold for not less than £340. 

As &r as is possible the Ghinese of the present day are able to 
perform these marvels of decoration and of baking which disHngtush 
the work of their ancestors. The Chinaman's adcptnesa of imitation 
approaches to •^cuius. The case of an J ji<jjlish captain who upset an 
inkstand on his dres.s-tronsc^i*8 is \vell known : he dio])peil anchor in a 
Chinese port, summoned a tailor, and asked the man if lie could pro- 
duce a simiLir cloth in that country, and make a pair of trousei's for 
him out of it. The tailor replieil that ho could: tifteen days 
after he bronght the trousers exactly imitated after the original 
pattern; so exactly, indeed, that the blot of ink was scmpnlonsly 
imitated. 

At every period, owing to the high estimation in which old porcelain 
was held by the Ghinese mandarins, forgers have sprung up to imitate 
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it. One of their autbois relates the following anecdote of a 
famous artist, called Toheoa-tan-tsionen. This worthy chanced to he 
going through Pi-ling, so lie lif'tlion.E^ht him ol' jmyiiii^^ a visit to 
Thang, tlie President of tlic Sjuritii-oy, and, when in li;s prese nce; 
asked liini for p'niiissioii to make a leisurely exaniiiiation ol" an 
ancient |K)rcelain tripMl of TiiiLj, ^vlli<■ll was the ornament of his 
cabinet. He took an exiu-t measure of it with his liand; then, with 
a paper that he si|ueezod in his sleeve, he obtained an impression of 
the veins of the tri|MHl. Six months aftenrourds he returned to 
Pi-ling, and again called on the venerable Thang. Drawing a tripod 
from his pocket, Yonr highness," said he, possesBes a pezfmne-pan 
in the form of a tripod, in white porcelain, of Ting : here is one hke 
it that I also possess." Thang was astonnded. He compared it with 
the ancient tripod which he preserved religiously, and disoovered not 
a hair*s difference between them. He put it on his own stand, and 
placed the coyer of his own tripod on it, and |M?rceived that they iitte<l 
with admiral )le preinsion. Then only did Tcheou avow the defe])tion, 
or rather the mvstitiaition. It will Ix' c'oneeiv<Hl that where there are 
such adept imitators, it is exceetlingly ditlieult for the expertest of 
Europeans to avoid being led into errors of judgment. 

The Chinese are great collectors, very rich, and very patient Still, 
the taste for collecting does not seem to be of old date among them ; 
at least, in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries tlie Dutch 
managed to import very costly pieces into Europe, which they have 
since been seeking after to export back to China. It is stated, that 
when our soldiers had sacked the summer palace, which was at once 
the Louvre, the Versailles, and a magazine of the menu plaUin of 
the Emperors, they found purchasers in the mandarins even of the 
fragments of old porcelain which they had picked up. We know that 
latterly no pieces of any great innK)rtance have come to F'nincc. 

It is only by long experience, joined to a sort of natural instinct, 
that one can distinguish that, for instance, })ieceH of modem manu- 
facture are less sonorous than the ancient. The most ancient pieces 
known at the present day can be traced back uo farther than the 
Ming dynasty, which flourished in the fourteenth century. The 
sign-marks published by several authors, particularly M. Stanislas 
Julien, in his " History of Chinese Poroebin," can help us but vaguely, 
and are always dangorons guides. These blue marks, such as a leaf 
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or a sqiiare tied with ribbons, are not agn-xnarks of the mannfii fitnre, 
but signify a religious or titolar dedication. Bat of what use at all 
are the marks ? In the decorated pieces, these literal, abeoliite copies 

are always likely to peq)lex the connoisseur, still there is in the 

costume, the attributes, the sulyoct, the execution, and the repeated 
choice of a thome, sutticieut to ]»rniiit of a genenil classilic-ation. A 
style uf decoration made fasLiouaUo by ruling influences — political. 




mx, cor, Axo irAna*KirtUL 
(ChiiMK povoelifii.) 



phil(iso])l ileal, or hterary — would, in a country }>re-cuiineiitly wedded 
to eslalihslnil fonus Hko this, coutiinio for a loiii^ J^eries of years 
to re}ircKliu-e it u.s fiuthfully as we see that Egyptian art Las done 
with its hieratic iy\>e. 

These dee(nHtions have been dividol into groups or *' families." 
The "Green family" is very easily discernible. Besides being dis- 
tinguished at a glance by a bold rich green, that shows strikingly 
on a rather creamy white paste, the figures presented are mostly 
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Htewti rodting verses, philoflopheis incHlitatiDg, or divinities appear- 
ing. Green had been chosen by the Ming dynasty for its livery — 
yellow is the coloor of the existing Tartar dynasty— so that in the 
fifteenth century green was naturally in favour. 8hould you perceive 
a warrior, it will be he of whom tbe great poet of the dynasty of the 
Thangs (in the year 750 of our era), Li-tfui-p^,* has given the safient 
portrait : — " The borderer never liu.s opned a Ixiok in his life, but he 
can Inmt, lie in alert, strong, and hardy. In the autumn, fat is hi^ 
hoi-se, for the gnisH of his meadows suits him capitally; wlien he 
gallops he outstrips his sliudow. fv'o what a superh and haufrhty air 
he hiis ! He flicks the snow with his cracking w hip, as it rattles in 
its gokhni case. Full of a generous ^vino, he calls his fclcon and is 
off into the wilderness. Never does that bow of his, rounded hy the 
force of hia puissant arm, unbend vainly ; struck at one stroke by his 
whistling anew, often will two birds drop simultaneously. They who 
live on the sea coast make way fiir him, every one." 

The'^Gbeen fiimily'* also has mythological Boenesj, historical in* 
cidents, scenes of domestic repose peculiar to earlier times, robust types 
of men with wrinkled eyes, high cheekbanes, thin flowing beard, and 
cranium Imld as a pehcan's. 

If we may l»e allowed to hase a su])]x>sition ujx)n instinct, we should 
say that there are a thousjmd ix'culiarities which lead us to susjxx;t 
what is called the " Eose family" to have at least spnuig from Jajmn. 
But we must here conless that it is almost im}K)ssible to indicate the 
points of difference l)etween Chinese and JaiMinese porcelain, except 
that> since the eighteenth century, the latt(>r has })eeii held to be 
the more perfect and letter decorated. When the Japanese ambas- 
sadors came lately to France, they seemed astonished that the question 
should be put to them. They were unable in the Genunic museum of 
Sevres to identify a angle pieces and assured us that no one in their 
country troubled himself with such distinction. Simple Japanese! 
JSaneta simj^licitas, who refnse to let enjoyment be directed by 
erudition ! 

The secrets of the art of porcelain were coramunic>ate<l to Japan in 
the spring of the year 27 b.c., from the Corea. The Corea is that 

• Boeby «f tbe epodi of thoTlMiigi, in the seventh, dghfh,!^ ninlli cenfoiiee of 
oar era» now firit tnuulated from the original Ghineee fcy Ibrqids d'Herregr Saint- 
Denia. 
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peninsula terminating the Mantcbour territory southward, and pushinpj 
forth like a promontory Ijetween the sea of Jai:>an and the Yellow Seji. 
It is to the Corea (which api)ears destined to serve as an amicable link 
Ix^tween China and the island of Nipon), that certain porcelain of a 
Jieay'y, ancient look may l)e referred. S]»ringin^; from a keen, ardent, 




DIBH WITH niaiONP. 

(Aiiciml Jcpantw p">n«-laln.) 



artistic race, the Japanese arc quicker than any other in the world to 
grasp the secrets of manufacture, and stiunp on the decoration a sin- 
gular charm and splendour that has certainly never been surpaased. 
The most ancient porcelains, they tell us, are distinguishable by the 
mark left underneath by the impression of five or six httle pieces of 
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paste that supported the plate or dish during the Imking. Tliis pocii- 
liarity may )je observed on the reverse of the dish, omamaited with 
herons^ in the aooompanying illnstmtion. There is a farther detail that 
the engraver could not render ; in the margin, under the branches and 
gilt leaves spreading between the birds, standing out in relief in the 
paste, there are daisies and chrysanthemmns, a flower that is to the 
sovereign prince of this feudal isle what the lily was to our French 
kings. 

Wl' must, tlu'r(.'f( )!•(*, do honour to Jiipaii tor liuviii<^^, at least origi- 
nally invented tlio whole of the family in whieli tlu' rose tint, com- 
monly net oil" hv a field of lilnek, predominates. By turning over the 
leaves of their alhums— mcxleru, no douht, hut illustrating in swift 
and vigoroQS touches the physiognomy of this areli, sptrituel people — 
we encounter the same snhjects which used to delight their ancestors. 
Who has not seen one of those caps, Ibr tea or spirits, with the saucer 
and cover npcm which a fine feather-legged cock stands bridling? And 
those dishes of so thin and transparent a porcelain, that they are 
denominated "egg-shells," where^ in a comer, in contempt of the siUy 
notions of symmetry which mislead the Eurqiean, the artist has 
placed on the hnmch of a blooming ])each-tree a tomtit darting on 
u cater pillar, or a sparrow watching a hutterfly ? 

From this group we except only, as not l« ing Japanese, tlie stxrios 
taken from Chinese history and well-known comedies: the nma/ons 
caracoling in the court-yanl of the jwilacc, njMjn ro<l or rase-tinted 
horses, and those youthful matnms who |K>lish their finger-nails in a 
reverie, while their young ones roU at their feet, or plunge embiadng 
amid their |x>tticoats. 

The period of courtly gaUantry, which plays a consideiable part in 
Japan, where women are less rigorously looked after, had but a short 
teim in China towards the year 300 of our era. One of their poets 
then painted this delicious portrait : 

"Oh, the lovely creature ! how elegant, how charming she is when 
her hand is stretched out plucking mulbeny-leaves by the road side ! 
Her sleeve, slightly drawn back, shows a pure white hand ; her delicate 
wrist is clasped hy a golden hracelet ; there is a golden spirrow on 
the pin confining her hair ; her girdle is ornamented with ohlong 
blue stones, that dangle, trembling. She has round her neck a neck- 
lace all of pearls, of higher pohsh than the jade-stone, held up by 
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an agrafe of coral and eokrand stoneB. The tight folds of her sUken 
dreBB aze exqniately tortured hy the wind. Yon would think that 
yoQ saw Boftly floetin<:r one of tiie tnoiBlnoent yaponis that are the 

chariots of the iiiimorhiLs. The traveller passing involuntarily checkB 
his hon>e to gaze at her." 

Is it not the image of this fair damsel that wo ])ehold on those 
dehcate decorations, enamelled in a soft relief of yellow, blue, and 
green pearls, and wliere the thin fine lines cross and form patterns 
like the finest black laoe? 

We haye learnt, since the eighteenth century, to attribute to 
Japanese workmanship the gorgeous dishes where peonies and chry^ 
HQ-ttttiAmnTna Uoom ftdl fiice or are distrihated in sqiuires^ as on a ooat 
of arms. It has heen said, some pages hack, that the decaration of 
the Fereiaiis presented a side-view of a garden : that of the Japanese, 
on the contrary, offiars the hird's-eyc-view of a flower-hed fdl hnt 
foreshortened; the stakes supporting the stems are almost in aerial 
persj^ctive ; the long \\'inding stretches of blue are brooks, and oc<'a- 
sionally alleys strewn with coloured sands. The imperial tree, the 
peulownia, is frequent here, lluwcr or leaf. 

To arrive at an opinion ujxjn the delicate sultjrct of classitication, 
and in order to feel the ditTerences existing in the [K)wers of expression 
of the two peoples, one must com]mre the album paintings on rice 
paper of the Chinese with the albums printed in colours of the 
Japanese^ Tlie albums of the Chinese are drawn with a laborious, 
embarrassed band, significant in the execution displayed of their pro- 
verbial reputation for patience. Those of the Japanese, on the other 
hand, are printed in hold vivid tints, that leave our cnly, yellow and 
dull chromo-lithographs fiir hehind. The sketches are of inexhaustihle 
variety : there are waniorB, with hehnets hearing stag-horns at the 
temples, and beetle antennsB at the front ; slender women, done all in 
white, with black-stainod eyebrows and mouth of carmine, pins of 
lacquered wood thick in their hair, crowned with wreaths of chrysan- 
themums and gold pa]t('r, reading versos, turning ovor tlio loaves of 
albums. Then there are tragic sooues, tr(X)ps disembarking, tempests, 
fights, conflagrations, landscapes, purple under the setting sun ; the 
apparition of divinities, amidst clouds or vapours of the lake ; gather- 
ings on palace-terraces, to the sound of music and sweet voices. The 
most curious series of all is that of the twenty-eight portfolios of the 
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iUustrioos Hok-Sai, whieh axe marrdls of acenes in naiuiul histoiy and 
domfiBtic life, of caricatores, stick and sabre pmctice, pilgtimages to 
Fon-«]r, the sacred mountain ; sketches of erery sort, rivalling Wattean 
in their grace, Danmier in energy, the fimtastic tezron of Goya» and 
the 8[nrited animalaon of Dekcnnz. 

Our if^orance of the diyersity of origin will not quickly be dissipated, 
for, iji Jai^iii, the painting and pldinpj of the vases are a secret 
withheld hy interdict IVom being revealed to strangers. We have 
notliing hilt general deductions to guide us: ])riniarily, tliat the 
Japanese excel as artists, the Chinese as niannfact\irers. It must l>e 
obsened, moreover, that but a very small number of superior manu- 
facture will be found among the pieces that have come into Europe. 
In their current productions the Chinese and Japanese Cenuuists show 
themselves to be of the first order, or, to speak more correctly, they 
did show that they were so before their present commercial redproci- 
ties with Eniopeans had commenced^ At the head of each series yon 
generally see one of those typical pieces called *' specimen pieces," 
which appears to be the veritable model fiimished by the artist 
directing the aJtdier, An amateur had collected various eiamples 
of these types worthy of a place in any mnseum, and which put 
majolicas singularly to shame ; when he parted with them last year, 
at a public side, a sinij)k' plate of the egg-shell paste, of the rose 
family, fetched more than forty-eight |K)unds! 

We must not be deceivwl ; all the value of these productions lies in 
tlie spirit of the decoration : the European pastt-s, those of Sevres and 
of Minton, are whiter and more consisteut. At Sevres they make 
coffee-cups thin as a leaf of note-paper. Most of the Oriental pieces 
show blotches and imperfections in the paste; but how mnch mora 
are they made alive by these irregnlaritiee than the perfection of the 
European productions I 

The attempt has been made in Fiance to imitete the above-men- 
tioned chiysanthemo-peonian vases and cornucopias, that is, vases 
where the chrysanthemums and peonies predominate. The machinery 
by which they are pissed ofl' as originals is sufficiently ingenious for 
us to lift the veil on it. These pieces are manufactured wholesjile in 
Paris, forwardeil to Havre, where vassels touching on their retiun 
home from the Indian setus, take them and unship them in Holland : 
thus, guaranteed authentic^ they are sold in Belgium and Paris as 

L 
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Onental poToekin. The maanfitctiirer, undoaUedly, In this maimer 
preserreB his hozunuable name ; yet one would imagme tiiat he might 
render the imposture somewhat more difficnlt by impresHiug the stamp 
of his house in the paste. No one could take these imitations for the 
finest Oriental pirces ; it is easy, however, to confound tln'm with 
others of the second order. Neverthrless, the pa.ste is dull and eni- 
hrowned ; the narrow red line surrounding the h'mh and the tiowcrs 
is dr)', the tlowers are insipid, and the gold Imlly laid on. Curious 
as are these counterfeits, from an industrial point of view, they are 
severely to be blamed for their perversion of the public tiiste in teach- 
ing it to admire unworthy copies to the detriment of our national 
productions. 

Before quitting these countries, which gave birth to one of the 
most precious inventions of man, and, as is generally the case in such 
inwtencefl, saw it reach its highest point of perfection, we may as well 
explaui what was meant in the eighteenth century by ''Indian porce- 
lain," and what is still understood by the words " jwrcelain of tho 
India Company." Afjents in Jeddt), the capital of Ni|)on, receive 
orders for whole ship-loads, and they, in tuni, give their orders to a 
numl)er of petty manufacturers. The result, in French connnercijil 
phra.se, is a collection of " truniju ry, ' for the fatal coiLsecpicnces of 
competition and useless ditfiLsion, and pos8ibly of cheapness too, are 
everywhere the same, and lead to a degradation of taste notably in 
the spirit of invention. Up to this period Jajmn was free from the 
mechanical repetition of work which is eanied in China as &r as it 
vriU ga There, every worlonan, throngh the whole course of his life^ 
is condemned to produce one distinct article — he paints the garments, 
or the flesh, or the trees, or the clouds, and this is a law of imitation 
and devout respect for the ancient types ; vra see traces of it in their 
]x>etry, surcharged with allusions and pastiche reproduction. Tho 
Japuiesc have incouti'stahly the livelier fancy and the quicker hand; 
but now, when the merchantH'aptain gives orders ft»r llt.OOO vases of 
No. 12 jmttern, and 1"),()00 dinner-services of No. 2") patteni, tho 
whole to be delivered in the shortest time pos.sible, and at the lowest 
price, what is the result ? Modem Japan gives us nothing but flimsy 
decorations and China trji^hy copies. 

Indian porcelain of the eighteenth century was an European com- 
mercial production, executed in Japan, and, curiously enough, Europe 
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generally supplied the iiKxlels. Tlie paste of the wash-hand basin in 
the shape of a shell, and of the helinet-sha))ed ewer which we liave 
had copied, is of a bluish colour, much like the blue starch used by 
laundresses, and the blue decoration is devoid of sharp outline. The 
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Jesuit fathers, and iutenuwliary commercial Dutch, undertook, during 
the seventeenth and eip;hteenth centuries, to get anns, and crests, and 
mottoes stamped on the dinner and toilette services. Both tt) tho 
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OhineBe and the Japaneee, engravings after Wattean or Ghanlin, or 

Gennan masters, snch as Nilson, were broupjlit, and they, with the 
most grotesque of pencils, exeented scenes from " Tlie Geese of Father 
Philip," " The Story of Telenmchus and Calypso," " The Prodigal Son," 
&c. Nothing could l>e stidder. 

The exact jxjriod of the introduction of Orientiil ]>orct'lain into 
Europe is imknown. There is a tacit consent to recognize them in 
those murrhine YBSea — so ardently prized by the wealthy Romans, 
that Nero gave three hundred talents for ene — although the text of 
Pliny may designate a different sabstance. For us it cannot be 
doabtM that Chreek Gerainic Art was inspired by that of the East — 
Persian, Indian, or Chinese. Thus the little ornament nmning in 
the form of what is called a Greek ** firieze, is found on Chinese 
works of high antiquity ; the wayes of the sea are rendered by sets of 
purely conventional intervalyed lines, which are the same as those on 
the Greek vases. Owing to the extreme diliiculty of communication 
between the two countries, hy means of caravans, these porcelains 
were necessjirily precious, and their fragility made them ver\' rare. 

The narrative of the voyages and travels of Marco Paulo, printed for 
Charles, the father of Philippe le Bel, in 1484, from a manuw ript 
written in 1307, created a lively interest in the objects mentioned by 
him, of which specimens were already extant ; but it is not before the 
fifteenth century that we discover in the inventory of royal and 
princely treasures an enumeration of pieces of porcelain. Up to that 
period, according to M. laborde, whose erudition may be trusted, the 
term ^ porcelain " in the lists signified mother-of-pearL 

With what admiration must our western virtuosi have welcomed 
these vases brought over from far countries ; the enamel as Ixuninons 
as the tinest crystal," cajwiLle of withstanding the heat of fire, and 
fjisliioned to resist both the indentation of the fork and the edge of 
the cai^'^ing-knife ! The testimony of Passeri Las l)een cited, to sliow 
how rapidly these vases and plates cau>sed the faience on the sideboards 
of Italy to be forgotten. It was the same everywhere. The tlauphiii, 
son of Louis XIV., collected pieces of exceptional beauty, as regpurds 
substance, size, and decoration, for his cabinet, and the example was 
followed by the bourgeoisie. In the middle of the eighteenth century, 
within the space of a single year, teacups^ ^ brown and blue,"* to the 
number of 307,318, entered Holland. At the Due d'Aumont's sale, 
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in 1782, vasos, of a shape swelling lioavily from centre to petlimeiit, 
and round perfume-pans, in old Japmese ware, fetched 7000 and as 
much as 7501 Uvres (£375 the pair. 

The seventeenth century savans pronounoed their opinian of the 
composition of porcelain thus: that it was a "conglomeration of 
plaster, eggs, the scales of sea-beasts, and others of a similar species ; 
which sahstanoes, being well mixed and stock together, was secretly 
buried in the earth by the &tber of the fiimily, who informed none 
bat his children thereof; and that it remained hidden for a space of 
foorsoore years, and after this period the inheritors dug it up, and, 
finding it ripe for its purpose, made of it the costly, transparent vases, 
80 beautif ul to the eye in form and colour, that no single uitiiicer had 
a word to say af^ainst it." 

Finally, in the midst of a society where poison played so terrihle a 
part, doctors of medicine, anxious to shelter themselves behind pre- 
judices that relieved them of their responsibility, agreed, without dis- 
cassion, that bowls of porcelain, equally with tortoise-shell cape, and 
horns of the nnicom and rhinoceros^ g^ye warning of the presence of 
poison. ''This fiict is satis&ctotily proved,'* wrote a commentator on 
Paneirol, in a letter to Simon l^onia% physician to MftTimnmiy^ 
Azchdoke of Austria. The letter accompanied a jaeoe of poroekun, 
sent ftom Pragoe to Leipsic, £ram Simonins to his weIl-belo7ed son-inr 
law. ''Theylirand it," he oontinuee, ''among the treasores of the 
Pasha of Buda, now a prisoner in Vienna. It is in these kinds of 
vases that the Turks drink water (sorhtfs) and take their soup, for it is 
believeil that a sudden clouding of the transj)arency indicates the 
presence of })oison. I would not exchange it for a vase in silver of 
eciual weight, for I believe the substance to be pure and undebased : 
I have the guarantee for its excellence in the £Bct that a chief so 
powerful as the pasha has thought fit to make use of it." 

Efforts were expended <m all sides to imitate it ; but kaolin, the 
primary element of porcelain, was wanting to the Ceramists. Will it 
be credited ? The ftmily of the Medici, whose sensibility to the arts 
was 80 great, and who protected them so royally, penetrated the secret 
in the middle of the sixteenth century, and lost it — owing, no doabt, 
to that eraft-jealouH}' peculiar to the times. In the Relazione of 
Andrea Gucconi, dcsjtatched to the court of Florence from Venice in 
1576, to offer Duke Frances, son of Cosmo L, the compiimentar}' 
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condolences of the Republic, we read : " The prince takes little 
pleasure in the clui^, or in other &tiguing exerdaee^ but all his 
oocnpatiom is to further the development of certain crafts, in which 
he pnifessef^ to have found and invented new processes^ as in £Bct is 
the case. He has diaoovered the method of malEing Indian poroelain, 
and anooeeds in all his esBays to rival its qnalitieB, that is to say, the 
transparency, the haking, and he makes it quite as light and as deli- 
cate. I am told that it cost him ten years to disoorer the secret of it. 
A Levantine pnt him on the track. He then had a man to make 
experiments every day. He spoilt thousands of pieces before he 
managed to produce a perfect example/' 




" hard ** porcelain, like the Oriental, but " soft that ie^ of a crystal- 
line fiit composition kneaded with white, clayey earth, which is not 
kaolin. These predoas specimens have for the most part found 
tbsii way into the collections of the Bothschild fEonily. A landscape 
painter, M. Jnles Michelin, an amateur of refined taste, whose dis- 
interestedness cannot be too highly praised, has presented to the 
Ceramic Museum of Sevres a square, nuiruw-necked bottle, which 
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shows, by its ar^llaceous texhire, that it was still some way <^ per- 
fection. Tlic (U'conition is in l)lue camaieii, ^vith a sort of maii^i^aiiese 
violet line. On one face of the iKjttle the anas ol" Philip II., with the 
collar of the golden fleece and the crown, arc liornc in a rich 
escutcheon, Grotcsiiues peep out there from among quaint flowers 
and foliage. It is probable that, as in the Oiron faiences, the mauu- 
fiEicture was limited to a supply of Boyal and princely presents. 

The letter F etamixxl on the reverse of some of the pieces is the 
initial of Eirenae (Fl(u:6iice), and the dome is that of Santa Maria della 
lioxe, of florenoe ; the dx paUani, or small bellB, bearing the initia]% 
are the fundamental parts of the Medid escatcheon. 

The disooTery of these first attempts to mannfiiotiue poroelam is of 
recent date ; it in no way detracts from the merit of Saxony in baring 
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popularized the process, and disoovered the tme substance ; the story 
of which is hif^'hly romantic. 

John Frcd<'rick Bott^^er was horn in Vof>;tland, in 1 (182. His fatlier 
was an ardent seeker for the philosoplier's stone. Tlie s^)n followed in 
the steps of his father, and t(M)k senice with an old apothecary of 
Berlin, hy name Zorn, who was himself ca^sting lix)ks of courtship at 
Mistress Alchemy. Tlio King of Saxony, Frederick Augustus, Elector 
and £ing of Poland, excited by the young man's reputation, sought to 
take possession of him exdusively, and when Bottger had been 
brought bade, after an attempted flight into the territory of the King 
of Prussia) Frederick Augustus diut him up in the CSastle of Wttten- 
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l)erg, and placed ovor \\\m Ekrenfried Walther de Tschimhauss, who, 
himself a chemist, had also ntiulied mineralogy. This latter person, 
at the apparition of porcelain, had done his hest to imitate it, but haJ 
produced nothing better than milky glass. For the composition of 
Bottger's cmcihles, TKhimhanss supplied him with the most refirae- 
toiy clays. He fnniished him with the dements of Tery hard potteiy, 
having ull the qualities of porcelain, except its translucency. 

Great was the joy in the laboratory ! To preyent any whisper of 
tlie lK)]>esof the two coUahoratcurs from getting abroad, the king had a 
lubomtory built for them in tlie An)reelitsl)urg at Meissen. Touching 
solicitude! A Koyal recomjK'nse for all the success liithcrto obtaiiinl, 

THchiruhauss died in 17 08, and did not live to witness bus associate's 
success, after a thousiind dis}ipjx)intments, in producing his red stone- 
ware pottery, called red ijorcelain/' It had no lumiuousness, and to 
give it something of the sort it was necessBiy to polish it cm the 
lapidary's wheel. 

It was noTertheless a great But now behold, in 1711, a 

certain John Schnorr, an inmsmith, trarerang the euTiroos of Aue, 
obsenred the white mire in whidh his horse was stepping, and imagined 
it would proTe acheap substitute for the flour then used for powdering 
^vigs. Bb ooUeoted some in his handlEerchief, made experiments with 
it, and ultimately sent it out largely for sale. Some time after, Bottger 
was 8Ui'2)rised at the unaccustomcHl weight of his jxTuke; lie shook it, 
examined the white jxjwder that flew out, luwl tlie remainder of the 
packet brought to hhu, and cliancing, j^us he took it between his fingers, 
to niami)ulate it like a pListic clay, he jK'ri'eived suddenly, in a dehrium 
of joy, that he had discovered the chief substance of porcelain — biolin. 
The iact of the positive disoorery having been verified, the elector 
determined to keep exclusive possession of the secret, and had an official 
manu&ctory built inside the Alkechtsburg, of which Bdttg^ became 
the director. It was a YeritaUe fortress, and had the drawbridge 
always raised : none but the workmen could enter or go forth at stated 
periods, and these were bound by a solenm oath to keep till death 
the secret which their opportunities might haye helped them to pene- 
trate ; they were aware that whichever one of them should dare to 
betray it, would be thrown, as a State prisoner, into the dungeons of 
Koenigstein. till death. 

Despite these terrors, a workman, mimed Kozel, Hed to Yieima, 
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before the death of Bottger, carrying the secret with him. The gay 
and lively group known as the Skating Party ^ is in ponselain of Y ienna, 
foonded in 1720. The mannfKtory became, sabee- 
qnent to the year 1744, the pro|)erty of Maria Theresa, 
and turned ont TeritaUe thrfs ^cewm of elegance and 
delicacy. It was then that ite worka were stamped with 
the subjoined mark, in blue. The manulactory still 
exists, but iiH a private establisliment.* 

Marvels were done ]»y Bott-^er's suceessurH; in the maunfactory 
at Meissen. An u^a- like that of tlie ei^litecuth was wanted to prompt 
the genius of the Germans to such a display of gaiety and anima- 
tion. All Europe went to them for the ornamentation of their 
shelves and tables. Old Dresden imitated at first China or Japan China 
so effectually as to deoeiTe the moat experienced. Its decorations hare 
a bold, golden tone, with a thickness that will not be fixrgotten after 
an inspectum of one dunce specimen. About the year 1760,a modeller, 
named Eandler, executed the principal groups which have made Saxony 
£unoas,and are only equalled by Sevres and Chelsea. The ^we 
Senses f the Mariage a la mode^ the Tailor of the Count de Bruhl and 
hU Wifey mounted, lie 011 a ram, she on a goat ; a liundred little amorini 
as hussars, as Hercules, doctors, ajxjtheearies, gardeners ; musical apes, 
soldiers, and people of all conditions ; the IMu.ses on Mount Ohmpus ; 
the theological virtues and Italian comtsdy — there is a whole world 
here, laughing, singing, simpering, fretting, grimacing, kissing, un- 
dressing, all with a naivete, an archness^ a suppleness, and buffoonery, 
truly astounding in their diversity. 

The docks, canddabra, and other table ornaments, axe rooooo," 
and occasionally less successfiiL It is not often that we meet so 
bold a form, and so happy a Wattean decoration, as on a vase kindly 
confided to us by M. L. DonUo. 

The mark of Saxony, the two crossed swords of the Electorate^ have 
been too often repeated or counterfeited for it to be neoesBsry that we 
should repnxliice it. Suthce it that the manufacture commence<l wath 
the monogram of the king, Ain/u^fus Bex; that a sort of caduceus 
in the mark of the first period ; that the crossed swords succeeded it in 

* la iMmsequcQoeof the giMtMmiwl azpenaetodieSiate, by whibhttmsnutebied, 
- in 1884 the Vienn* poroeWn imuinfifcctcffy was ditoontiniied, and all the imphmients 
and ntenttls told.— Ed. 
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1742, and that when these swords haye also a star or a doi, they 

signify an extremely tklicate and choice piece of workmanship, executed 
under the superintendence of Marcolini, about 1780. 

llABn or TBK HNKSLAUt OT OAXniHT fWW tHB OATS OV ITB MUQUr. 

Most of the original monlds of Heissen or of Dresden are still in 
existence, notably those of the little white long-haired lap-dogs, whose 
eyes are veOed by shaggy brows like the weeping willow. They fnraish 

good examples, but there is generally a \vaiit of harmony in the colour- 
ing. Old Dmsdcn I'etclicd the liiglirst |)ric«'s in Eii^'land. At the 
sale of tlie Ik'rnal collection, some few years liack, u jtair of cniulclabni 
in Dresden porcelain, twenty-four inches in lieiglit, composed of a 
dra{)ed female figure scattnl on a pedestal, with children holding 
escutcheons, and herself supporting a stem with five brauches^ was 
bought by the Marquis of Bath for £251. 

Germany, Prussia, Austria, Eussia^ Denmark, Switzerland, and 
England, imitated Dresden China more or less sucoessfolly. But 
we must quit Dresden to enter France, which had likewise its long 
course of triumphs. 

Louis Poterat, of Si Etienne, obtained in the year 1673 letters 
patent authorizuig him to manu&cture, at fionen, porcehun *'in 
imitation of that of China and Japan." In 1664, at Paris, Claude 
Eevereud pledged liijnself " to imitate ix)rcelain as tine and liner than 
that corning from tlio Indies." These two manufacturers, of whom 
the fu st ap]tears to have been a famous (V^ra mist, were inspired by the 
imitation-s of porcelain made by the ix^tters of Delft. 

In 1698, an English physician and traveller, named Martin T>ister, 
wrote : " I hare seen the pottery of St. Cloud, and I have not been 
able to find any difference between the articles produced by this 
establishment and the finest Chinese poroehiin I have ever seen. 
These pieces are sold at a very high price at Si Cloud. Many 
crowns are asked for a single diocolate-cup." Two years later. 
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Legnind d'AiUBy writes in his diarj : ''On the 8rd of last month, the 

Duchess of Burgundy, having i>a.ssed St. Cloud and wound along the 
river-bank in order to call ujkui the Duchess of Guiche, st()])[xid her 
carriage at the door of the hoitse wliere Chicaneau have esta- 
blished their maun factor}^ of fine ]K)rc*elain, which, without question, 
has not its equal in all Europe." There is exaggeration here, hut it 
proves the large degree of interest taken in the imitation of the 
precions prochu tions of the East. In reality, the i)orcelain of St. Cloud, 
examplee of which are known, imitateB tderahly well the Chinese 
white, bat is nothing more than a soft waie^ coated with a lead 
wniah, yeUowiah, and often ran in diopfl. 

We giTO here the mark, of 1702, of the soft ware of St Gbnd: 
the son was an allnsion to the privileges granted by vNW// 
Lods XIV. Jy^^ 

Trou, an associate at fu"st of the MM. Cliicane^^u, '^\^^ 
worked on subsequently on his own account, under the ^Jl\(^^ 
patronage of the Duke of Orleitns. 

In 1708, a manufactory of porcelain wjus established at XoUe, but 
not, as it !ip|)ears, with any brilliant success. 

Chantilly, was continual, if not founded, by the Brothers Dubois^ 
after deserting the St. Cloud manufactory, under the pro- 
tection of the Prince de Comle, and took for its mark a ^^^^^ 
hnnting-horn. The senrioeB in soft poroelainy decorated 
with bine flowera of no predae tarm, are in Yery sober taste; still 
it is nothing bnt soft porcelain. 

It will be noted that it was the fiuafaion among the noUes and mem- 
bers of the rojal family to ^^atronise the porcelain mann&ctnres : in 
1735 we find, in addition, that Menecy-Yilleroy * was established 





MOSOGBAK or THB MOMMBAX OV aCBAOZ. MAKE OT 0IIU4m. 

soo SB vnxnor. 



* It may be stated as a priaciplo, that topograph icul reproduction of marks arc 
almost luelen. la striving; as M. Gieskm has done^ to Imitate thorn in ooloored inks, 
their real aspect is missed : one partienhur mark is neyec^~eaTe when a stamp ia intro- 
dooed into the paste — repeated identically on every piece : the Kwords of Dres4len, 

for example, liave «'ither iK'en conuterfeited or :llt<•^(^l intentionally in all coniitries. 
titill wo comu upon a ccrlaiu number of them occat»iouaiIy, upon piccus poeacsiiiiig 
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iiiKlcr the protection of tlie Duke of Villeroy. In 1750, Sceuiix- 
Pcnthit'vro. Later, in 1750, Orleans stamps its hard pastes with the 
label of the Due de Pentliirvrc. 

Vincennes, at last, is leading us to ScnTes. The Brothei-s DulH)is, 
having failed at St Cloud and at Chaotilly, came in 1740 to M. Orry 
dfi Fulvy, commissioner of the treasury, proposing to divulge the true 
secret of poroelaiu. They were iti«faill«l at Yinoennes, and failed 
ag^in. But one of their workmen, by name Gnvant, actually hit 
upon the method of pioducbig Boft porcelain. In 1745, Qny de 
Fulvy fonned a company of eight partners, and privilege to manufiio- 
ture for a space of thirty years was granted to hkn under the name of 
Charles Adam. The establislmient was loeated in the ofBdal huilding 
of the commiBsioner at Tincennes. 

Great success attended the etl'ort to produce those bouquets in 
relief imitating nature, pinks, anemones, jwppies, wild rose,s, of which 
each petal, separately modelled in the hollow of the workman's hand. 



ioterart; and of which the reader may deeire to lesni the rignifieatioii. Here are a 

few boROweil from the book of M. Gmloil, whom we havo inai uieiitioncd, Redmdim 
m»laCiramiqu^ Thew mudnaregemially painted in goM under choM^ 
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bean on its imfse side the impresnon of the fines of tbe skin, wlulst 

the pt»tals of the flowers produced in the present day are poured from 
the uioulil, uikl arc, eoiist'(piently, quite smooth. The mwlel of those 
artificial flowery, eucircHng the dials of clocks and ornamenting cainllr- 
sticks, ^c, was furnished to us by Dresden, which has always coloured 
them with a pecidiar delicacy. They are the flora of the salons. 

In 1752, a decree of the oouncil revoked the piivilege gnintwl to 
Adam, and decidal that " the pieces of the said manufacture shall he 
marked with a doable L, interlaced in the form of a cipher." The 
following year King Louis XY. shared a third of the expenses. To 
give the mark a chronological Talne, a letter of the alphabet was added 
to it^ which was changed every year.* 

In 1754 the Empress of Bnssia, watchfiil of all that was passing 
in Europe as regarded letters, sciences, arts, and indnstty, gaye an 
order for the celebrated 8e^^'ice known as the "cameo" service, 
which did not cost less than Uljd.OOO livrcs (Titurnois). 

Tlie cstaltlisluucnt became too Hinull for its daily-increitsing success. 
Buildings (now falling into ruin) were erected at Si'vres, and it was 
there that the man u factory, of which the king became sole j)ro- 
prietor in 17(50, was transported in 1756. Boileau, who hatl presided 
over the works at Yinoennes, and had acquired the secret of gilding, 

• The following are the series ot lunrka adopted by tije mauutuctory of iscvrts from 
the perioil of its origin down to our days 
The letter A, in the 



middle of the two inter- 
laced L'b, in blue ur in 
gold, imlicatfs the year 
17:»3 : B, 1754, thus up 
to 1776, wbentho letten 
are doubled, tbna: Oa 1780. 




Thii was used 
fiom 1804 to 1810: 



S i 



evres. 



From 1792 to 1800. the 
monogmm of the French 
Republic nl)ovo the name 
of the uiunufuctory. 



Jtyrts. 



Fnini is 10 to 18U, 
tlie eagle, in red : 



/ 6^ \ 



From 1800 to 1804, in 
red: 



From 1S14 to 1S21. the intorlacrd I/s 
of the eigUtt i iith century in blue, with a 
tfear-de-lis, Sfwws, and the two laii 
pbcrs of the <Iiitr : and ander Gbarks 
the L's divplaoed by (To. 
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retained the directoiahip. It was to Madame de Pompadour that the 
enooaiBgemfint extended to this seductiTe branch of indnstiy ma due. 

Up to this period the mann&ctory produced nothing bat those soft 
pastes, so much sought after in onr days, that have a tme stamp of 

aristocracy. But tlie main endeavour was to accomplish the produc- 
tion of Chinese jiorcelaiu, as Dresden hud succeeded in doing. In 1701, 
one of the Hanuongs, whose father had founJed Frankentlial, offered 
to divulge the tsecret of Dresden jKjrtelaiii for a higli juice, l)ut tlie 
primary substance, kaoHn, was still wanting. Reaumur liad indeed 
invented a sort of vitrified glass, opaque, and having a semblance of 
porcelain, but it was nothing but a semblance. 

Chance led to the discovery, in 1768, of a bed of kaolin of extra- 
ordinary richness in France. The wife of a surgeon of St. Yrienz, 
near Limoge% a Madame Damet^ poked up in a ravine and pre- 
sented to her husband a Imnp of cnrions white earth, which had strnok 
her as likely to possess the properties of soap. Damet took a sample 
of it to one Yillaris, an apothecary at BordeanX| who recognized it as 
kaolin, and at once forwarded it to SeTres^ to have experiments made 
upon it. Tliere should be still, in the Ceramic Museum, a statuette of 
Bacchus modelled with thia very kaoUn. The sadly -comical part of 



The aeries under Loais Plulippe mnfl fhns : 




Finally, those adopted duriug the preaent reign : 




The Ictttr.s, tlif (signs, and fmiucntly the nbtig. are Uutgo a«lopktl hy tho eil-K r.«* 
and deonmtive painters of flowera. Ma>pieceii, landacapes, symliols, &c. Tlioy arc 
contttintNl in a list that M. J)u-i|ucniart ^ivoH in ]m cxoollent hietorj of poradaiDyCsie- 
fully copied from the n>giiitcni of tho nianufiictory. 
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the sfcoiy is, that it was YiUans who got £1000 from the Gbyemment 
for discovering the hed of kaolin. In 1825, Madame Daniet was still 

living, and in a state of wretched poverty ; she is heard of bt'«<ging for 
assistance \o return to St. Yrienx-la-lVrohe, on i'txtt, as she had k»tt it. 
On th»,' a])|»h(ali«»n of M. Biongniart, in disgust at so melancholy a 
rendering of the »ic ros non vahls, the King, Louis XYIII.. granted 
her a small pension from the civil list. To put the case in figures, 
France, in 17G5, inijKuted £12,000 worth of hard |x)rcclaiii: ten years 
after the discovery of the St Yrienx beds of kaolin, her exports were 
to the same amount. 

Kaolin may he likened to those treasures in fiiiry tales, which hide 
themselves firom the cnnnmg and reveal themselves to the innocent 
A bed was discovered at Bndolstadt, in Thniingia, by a good woman 
who brought to a chemist what she called ^'a white dnst^ excellent for 
drying ink on pajK^r.** 

Perhaps nothing in French art or industry will be found to equal 
the influence gained for us in Europe by tlie manufactory of Sto res. 
Saxony had spread the fa.shion, but tlie French taste and charm was now 
seen to triumph, while during and since the middli" of the eighteenth 
century nothing has surpassed it. At this period French taprif re- 
covered full {X)Sse8sion of its faeulties, imitated no more, and lived on 
its own capital : it waa itself, alert, winged, polished, learned without 
stiffness, philosophical in the aalon as in the press. Sevres is, in some 
sort, the " illustration" of this chapter in the history of France, vthere 
onr art is displayed most characteristically, and the ficagile leaves 
must not be smiled at. Conqnests by arms are subject to strange 
reverses of fortune, and the f ntnie rarely confirms the most promising 
of grand ]x}litical programmes. The discoveries of science have an 
altogether relative greatness; they are but the saeoesnvely-forged 
links of a chain that pnsst^s through the lalx>ratory of a chemist, and 
stretches to no one knows whither: they are unstable as .science itself, 
of which the centre is ]m rixitually shifting. The creations of art only 
are living facts, in whatever form they are ]>r(Mluced: the subhmity 
essentially lielonging to the Parthenon, the Venus of Milo, the Syia- 
cosan medallions, to all (^reek art, is immovable; nothing can ex- 
tinguish the sublimity of the IJible, of the Greek and Indian poems^ 
of Dante, Shakespeare, and Mohere. Material facts, are rela^ve — 
intellectnal, absolute. 
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Is an example required? Wliat are the benefits derived by the 
France of to-day from the battle of Fontenoy, fought on the 11th of 
May, 1 745 ? What winds of oblivion have not breathed on the dust of 
the laurels of Marshal Saxe ? Some generations further, and it will 




(Ssivres porceUin. Collectioi) of .VI. L. Double.) 



be a name that a careless posterity will liave allowed to sink more 
and more into the growing obscurity of hosts of other histmical 
names. But now, does not the monimient raised to his memory 
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at Strasboip'g seem to wax more youthful, while it is more and more 
loudly praised ? It was but the other day, that in the sumptuouB 
manakni of M. Leopold Double, an amateur who BononndB huDDself 
with none but beantifnl objects, we beheld this same battle of Fon- 
tenoy, whose date we had forgotten, reviyed upon two vases that 
Loais XT. had, without doubt, ordered of the manu&ctory for the 
conqueror. Sinp^ular liomlds to despak'h to future ages ! some philo- 
sopher of the day inuy have oxclaimed. Yet they Hve in all the 
lively .splendour of their rose groundwork, veine<l with gold and lilue; 
Ix'twpfMi green ]mlms the triumphal, muml, and ol)sidional (gniss) 
crowns are interwoven ; Geneat hiis piinted, after Morin, military 
scenes on two largo escutcheons ; here, the French troops carry the 
works defended by artillery, and spike the guns ; there, they drive back 
the enemy into the orchards a little way out of the village of Fontenoy. 
Bachelier composed the warrior trophies, and they give the highest 
henncal aspect possible to this patent of glory in sdft paste. 

For another example, Buffon, if he returned, in the fleish, and in 
ruffles, would find many of the Tolnmes of his ** Natural Histoty," which 
has been set aside by recent labours, neglected on the book-stalls, 
while, at M. Doublets, he would still see the service which he called 
his ** Sevres* Edition." It is a table-service, counting more than a 
hundred pieces, upon which all the binls descnbexl in his book have 
been ]>ainted with the utmost nicety, 

FalcoMiiet and Clodion supplied the j)rettiest suhjects for the 
statuettes in htscuii, so called, though the paste lias only passed 
through one 1 taking. Boucher was universally copied in the medal- 
lions, in the platas for writing-desks, cons(»U>s, tables^ fiowernstands and 
pots, inkstands, &c. The iVIarquis of Hertford possesses a charming 
inkstand, that was presented by Louis XY. to Marie Antoinette on her 
arrival in France : the cipher of the Dauphin is at one comer ; at the 
other the arms of France ; in the centre is the profile of the Kbg, 
with his fine arched nose. The cover is a crown ; the sand-box and 
its fellow represent the celestial spheres. What gay and spirUud 
thoughts would not the pen gather from dipping into an inkstand 
such aa that ! 

But our enthusifusm must be niotlerated, or it will nin ahead of our 
judgment. The art of Sevres is far from thorou<]jhly exemplifying the 
art of the eighteenth century. It is but a feeble side of it, and in 
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lingermg ow it our ezcoBe is, that it bus an Emopettii venown, and 
that choiGe flpedmena aie foaght for by amatenis with bundles of 
bank-notes. Thiee years ago a set of three deep bine vases, deooisted 
with enamels, fetched at a pnbtic auction £2520! At the Bemal 
sale, every article was mn np in the same degree by the English 
aristm'racy. The two rieliest collections are those of the Marquis of 
HcitlVtnl, of which a fnictional jmrt was cxhil)ite<l at the " Exposition 
lietros})t'('tive de rUnion Centrale," and those of Qneen Victoria, at 
BiK-kinu'liam Palace. Tliis royal coll(M'ti<in was principally fonniKl 
under the superintendence of Bean Bninnnel, afterwards bought by 
George IV. In 1853, Her Most Gracious Majesty exhibited sixty- 
six jneces^ for the "lAiiwaiMm of the deoorative artists, at Marlborough 
House. 

The models are not alwayn good. The forms are frequently slender ; 
in the placing of the medallions or the dphen the decoration has 
established that conunonphice and wearisome symmetry which is 
shunned by the Orientals as carefully as our academies patronize it. 
It is either veiy dark or without vibration in the blue de ffrand feu* 
or uncertain in the green tones, scarcely agreeable in the turquoise 
or the rose-colour, christened BoeeDnbarry. All that could be selected 
as hannonizing with the simple white deconition of a dniwing-room, 
to garnish the chimney-piece or etagere after decorated or biscuit 
groups, are certain caps with small flowers and ewers painted with 
roses or cornflowers. 

This royal manufacture continued to live a factitious life up to the 
dose of the eighteenth century, preserving the anticjuated grace 
proper to the sound of the harpsichord, or the faint harmony of 
hue in water-colours wasted by the light. But, without having 
produced anything great, Sevres has realized the ideal of prettiness. 
The decadence commenced with the Bevolution and the Empire, and 
since them the abyss has not been fiUed up. Napoleon gave the 
strongest encouragement to the manufactory, chiefly for the puq>ose 
of beating the English and other centres of prodnc^on. The useful 

* The Uiw and green sre almost the <mlj odIoirb used in tlic Sevres decoration 
which will bear vithoat ehanf^og the intense heet of the kiln necenary to perfect tho 

vns(! ilaelf an graml j. n, nml is pjenc-mlly fmployotl ns n grouiul; the otlur more 
deliciitc colniirM iihoI tor tlx' iiir(l:illi<mr< of tlow. rs, are burnt in at a lower degree 
of temperature, au /tu de nccrUre, or aiullk-kiln. 
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killeil the pleasurable, at the same time that the peclantic stifled that 
conventional but exquisite antique style which the seventeenth century 
had, with the Ix^t faith in the world, bent to its wants and dreams. 
The architect ejected the decorator and the 8culj)tor, the savant 
oppressed the artist, and the studio was overcome by the lalwratory. 
M. Brongniart retained the sole directorsliip till 1847. His " Treatise 




TLATR, WITH IKITIAtS OF MADAME PCBARRT. 

(iS>vm porccUin. Colleciion of M. L. Ik>ublf.) 



on the Ceramic Arts," looked at from a j)oint of view exclusively of 
art, is the best reminder of his works. He was succeeded by M. 
Ebelmen. M. Regnault reigns at present, and, like his predecess^jrs, 
keeps the manufactory in a path that is honourable, but too much 
given to the system of working out theoretical experiments. 

M 2 
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To a tertain degree it is coiiimeudable. It is well enough, that, 
in a State niannfactnre, tlic most costly experiments and trials of 
all kin<Is should he made. I iitortunatcly. theso do no more than fill 
the ])i^eon-hol('S of the archives, wliilc 10iiro|)e, as well as France, sees 
tlie ])re8tige of" the manufacture duninishing djiy hy day. It was 
affirmed, in 1862, with evidence enough to cause anxiety, that the 
productions of the two rich English Genunists, Miuton and Copeland, 
were almost w\fJiaJi to our own, and it was seen with astonishment that 
the large pieces exhibited were by no means up to the mark, even in 
the mannfiMstnring: there was a great deal of pleasantry in the English 
joumak and correspondence on the copper hands which held the larger 
TBses together, for they are not baked in a single piece. 

In the period following 1848, under M. Ebelmen, there was still 
some elbow-room for art; among the decorations of this time we 
would select the " Vase de la (iiicrrc, " designed hy y\. Dieterle, and 
executed hy M. Choisclat. Scvns then counted in its ranks .Kan 
Fenclieres, Klagniann, Dieterle, Lessore, A. Clioiselat, and Laemlein. 
Sulwequently, {Sevres has gone through the Neo-Greek stage, and 
its decoration has come out of it a deLjree lower, so to Bay, than the 
temperature of those comets home hy the stem laws of gravitation 
millions of leagues distant from the sun. One single master, M. 
Hanum, stamped his lucidly delusive and balanced touch on the 
figures of the pink and plump young girls walking home gravely, 
with a lily on the shoulder, holding butterflies with strings, or tinting 
with blue the coroUa of a convolvulus. M. Hamon's painting, either 
so indistinct or 80 harsh in his pictures, took asoft and subtle harmony 
on the polished shining sur&ce of poroelain. There was decidedly, in 
M. Hamon, the half-awakened soul of a Greek potter, and Sevres was 
unahle to make any use of it. 

Let it not he thought that tlie maiiuiacture has sunk very low. It 
is ca])ahle of rejtroduciug all the ancient mixlels for amateurs rich 
enough to pay for their whims, liut the experiments also would 
have to be paid ibr, and tlie excitement ahandoned of rummaging in 
curiosity shops^ which can do all this bett(>r and cheaper. 

How many deceptions would 1m^ avoided ! The spurious imitators 
have not been tardy in offering for sale " Old Sevres" bran new, of a 
kind that would puzzle the devil himself. The veritable soft paste 
is exceedingly rare. About 1813, the manufactory sold by public 
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auction, and at a 1<)W price, suixrniuneran' and store ))itM-('.s. Three 
dealers estiiblislied themselves in the town of Sevres itself, and invented 
a process for removing; enamel, tinting the piece with turquoise 




\ .\>l. «>»■ W .»R, 

(M«(1p11«1 at Skvren, from the dcvip^n of M. IHrtprlp.^ 

blue, ff)r example, and paintin^f thereon medallions or ornamentf», 
Louis XVIII. accepted a present of a breakfast service, with a hieu 
de Boi ground, decorated witli ]K>rtrait8 of Louis XIV. and the 
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beauties of his Court, ordered, it was asserted, by Louis XY., and | 
having kmg been kept in use by Louis XYL We do not hear that 
the donor pretended to have leoeiYed it directly from Lonia XYL, 
hat it is the role in eaeea of the sort The master of the King's I 
household, M. de Pradel, thought fit to ask for more particnlar infor- 
mation at Sevres, and learnt that the historical BOQTemr dated iroiii I 
two to three years back at the farthest ! The gilding bad not a par- | 
tide of tbe ilmnicter of the old gildinf?; the tray wju< posterior to 
the Revolution, and thoro was no traco of tlie moiiognim of the 
jminter S * * * to l)o fuimd in tlu' records. Louis XVIII. smilod 
archly: and for \\w edilicatioii of future amateurs, ho prefw'uted the • 
audacious imposture to the manufactory, where it may be seen to this 
day in the glass cabinets of the Ceramic Museum. 

For our part, we should see no great barm in the increase of theee 
deceptions. They would force tbe amateurs to obtain their supplies 
direct from the manufactofy. The latter would resume a beneficial 
activity, and its youth would be renewed by a closer connectian with 
a choicer public Sevres produces the most beautiful paste and the 
finest white in Europe; alter it comes the English, and next the 
imperial manu&ctory of St. Petersburg. Let an artist be phced at 
the head of the works ; remunerate properly those masters, painters, 
or sculptors, whose? talent you monopolize ; expend on behalf of the 
lieautiful wliat is now sj)ont for wliat you call the useful, and you will 
again ally yoiii-sclf to the true French tradition, j)ertoree of genius, 
whicli is to rise suj>erior l>y dint of intelhx'tual 8U])eriority. Avoid 
isolation, and ho not inaccossihlo to tlie njulern spirit of progress; 
try all the paths, after the example of tlie assiduous and learned 
keeper of your Ceramic Museum, who, without any bias in any direc- 
tion, gathers specimens of the pottery of all times and all countries. 
Lastly, repudiate the term industrial art, which was invented of 
late years to apply to your art productionfl^ and be determined 
to reassume^ as up to recent times was the custom, your phoe in 
the annual exhibitions of painting and sculpture. We want Sevres 
to remain as the chief school of fictile art, and, at the same time, 
to give the tone to commerce in the variety and exquisite taste of its 
models. 

"We are hound in justice to state, that tlios^' useless tours df foree^ 
the reproductions of pictures, have been abandoned : useless, inasmuch 
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as ibey ooold not posnblj vender the zeal aspeet of the originals; 
thai ihey were not of a size to use them for decoration; and that 
they perpetuated the moet yicions sort of decoration, by the employ- 
ment of nentnd tints and abuse of more distinct ones. If, like the 
ghosts of the Elysian Fields, the df?ad ore cof^iiiziiiit of wliut pussed 
mx)!! t-ai-th, siii<(ulnr mnst liavc lu'cii the ejm'ulatittii.s inteirliaii<,'<'(l ]»y 
Kembrandt and Titian, wlienever they lejirnt that i\Iadani<' Jacottot 
woH going to give a finishing touch and a hsi lakiug to some one of 
her copies from their works. 

One of the happiest efl'orts of decoration realized in our day 
consists in applying white pistes on celadon, toned grey, fresh green, 
coffee^ or clear chocolate. The invention dates from alxmt fifteen 
years bacL It has been employed by MM. Choisehiti Begnier, 
and Grely, with wirious soooess. 

A yonng sculptor, M. Solon, has almost made it his own by the 
skill and taste with which he handles ii Nnmerons oxides may be 
employed for the ooloorB producing celadcms, and the half-tones are 
infinite. The most exquisite shade is one reminding us of a " cloud 
of ereani" in a cup of tea. But fire being tlie alxnle of mahcions 
httle guonu's, it resiiUs that tlie most careful mixtures have hardly 
mueli more cliuiuv ot roniing out ]K.'ilect tlian tlaxsi' wliere tlie palette 
is left to its own chuuce, and the Ceramist cannot hope to be absolute 
master of his projects. 

The white paste, or t-ngohey is apjdied with a bnish, in snccessiTe 
layers, on the coloured paste, which itself is emboilied with the porce- 
lain, that is to say, a given thickness added to it, either by means of a 
brush or by immersion; thus making a rough ahape^ which is after- 
wards rounded and trimmed with shatp and cutting implements, or by 
means of asmall somper, until it has attamed a given thkknesa When 
this bas-relief is completed (for it is a real bas-relief), it is subjected 
to the first baking, which gives it oonsistenoe enough for it to be 
dipped at once into the enamel. Lastly, comes the final Ijuking, 
and, provided the piece luis sncccHxltHl, nothing can exceed the charm 
of the residt: the thicker ])ortiuns, in melting, retain a relief which 
forms the actual outline; on the other hand, the thinner parts 
enable the ground-work to show thn>ugh them, and these fonn 
the fiesh, a cloud, or tloatiug draperies. If the reader ia acquainted 
with Wedgwood's biscuit paste, the figures of which are drawn 
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in prafile, in white on a blue ground, lie has only to imagine them 
to have become transparent, lemembering, too, those transpaiendes of 
porcelain which were called liihophanies. They seem aezial, and 
floating, half-drowned in a fluid mass. They rocall the chalk studies, 

in white on blue paper, which Proiidhon used to draw, and Rii^jgest, 
at the wuiio time, the heads by Corregfjio, staiii]M'd out in Itnlian 
stone. Like those mysterions masterpieces, they seem to he gifted 
with aetiiul pilpitations and real smiles. 

M. Solon, who also sij^ns his delioate Ims-relift's with the word 
Miles, is gifted with a j>erfectly modern s<^ntiment for decoration. 
These nymphn, who push aside the reeds of the brook ; these Psyches, 
who aze hghting a Diogenes lantern ; these water nymphs, re- 
clining on the brink of the waters, which flow from their bended 
urns ; these chimeiic figures, which stand erect, with bulging throats ; 
and these Medusas, whose hair is composed more of strings of pearls 
than of sDskes ; — these are the dream of an artist bom in our day, 
and who only claims of antiquity or the Benaiaaance the more 
exquisite details of their &ncy. You can, without hesitation, in all 
security, insert them in the panels of the book-case which contains the 
works of De Musset, or on the carved shelf wliich is to carry l)i onzes 
of Barye ; or. again, introduce them iu tlu- frame ( hisclled In the hand 
of Feucheres, on the wall, l^eside waler-eolours l»y Delaeroix : for 
their hghtnoss and grace, tliey deserved to he called the yoiiM^'er 
sisters of this contemjK^rancous family. M. S<^)lon lias already met 
with thorough appreciation in that Utile circle of perscms of taste, 
whose sympathy makes up for the noifly applause comTrifindfd by 
mediocrity. If (mly some illustrious amateur would lend his assist- 
ance to the matter, his works would, eyen to-morrow, be sought for 
with greater care than are those old rarities of yulgar fonn, whose 
sole merit is their antiquity, and which take the first place in the 
curiosity shops. 

The manufactory of Sevres, whidi we now hope to see occu] ying 
a wider artistic sphere, is undoubtedly the richest in painters, sculptors, 
modellers, and chemists, that the world poeaesses. 

We are precludc^d from entering dee})ly into the more cnnons and 
minute of its details. \V(^ give here a sunnnan- sketch of the series of 
manipulation through which the kaolin ]»asses after it has been taken 
in its primitive condition at 8t. Yrieax, near Limoges, and mixed 
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with chalk from BougivaL It arriveB in tnhs, and is thrown into 
large ooppen full of water ; the actual haolin then detaches itself ; 
when separate and solid it forms a white powder, which requires no 

other trituration ; this is the foundation of tlie paste ; at the lx)ttom 
of tlie eop})er there i.s a deposit of a sort of felsjmthic Hiuid, which, 
suhst'ipiently pounded in a mill, and assisted in the i)aking by the 
ctirbonate of lime, or chalk, gives the requisite glaze and its tnms- 
parency. These three elements, mixed and kneiwled with the utmost 
care, constitute the paste for the throwers to handle, either on a 
species of lathe, such as that which M. Edmond Morinwent to Sevres 
expressly to sketch for us from the original, or by the casting process, 
for pieces of extreme thinness ; that is, by pouring the paste, when 
in a liquid state, into a mould of a porous kind of wood. The jHece, 
which now .possesses all its constitutiTe elements of material, has 
only to be trimmed and fipished ; it then goes through the first 
baking, then it is dipped, either plain white or decorated, into 
the glaze, a liquid enamel which is a mixture of felspath and 
quartz ; the pulverizeil })ortion, which (juickly adheres to the pre- 
pared paste, is terme<l the " covering." The " encasing," or tlie 
protms hy which the pieces are })r()tected from the dinrt action of tlie 
tire, is carried out by means of small cjises or seggai-s, of which 
Palissy has already spoken, and of which the acoompauying drawing 
gives 'A perfect idea. 

The placing into the kiln is a practical operation of the most 
delicate sort ; for from that moment the fire is the all-powerM and 
sole agent ; and whatever the secrete with which a hundred years of 
experience haye endowed the bakers, whatever the precautions with 
which they are now aimed, nothing can forestall the cruel and irre- 
mediable caprices to which this process is subject. When these cases 
are duly ])iled and disjxjsed in their allottetl place, those containing 
the more delicute pieces l)eing placed in the mwhuni lirat, the door 
of the fiinmce is bricked up. The funuice is lighted ; pieces of birch 
wihhI arc tlirown in, due care Ix'ing taken gradually to increase the 
size and tliickneas of them, and the bakin<^', (H-casionally subjwted to 
an enormously high temperature, lasts from thirty to Ibrty hours. It 
is possible, to some extent, at certain stages of the process, to oyerlook 
the incandescent centre of the oven, by means of long tubes, wluch 
reach it by passing through the thick brick walls, closed with a piece 
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of glass of great thickness. Coal ^sill, in all prolmbility, be used for 
the ovens of the new maniifaotorv. It is ever>^here foinul semce- 
able and economical. The first attempts to substitute coal for wood 
were made at Lille, in 1784. 

The extracting from the furnace, which also requires great care and 
delicacy of handhng, even after a cooling of not less than eight days, 
is followed by a period of great anxiety, for it is only at this moment 
that the jieace is signed with those demons of caprice and whimsical 




FVBXAC B OF CBF.AT HKAT. DCUKli THE lACAjMNU l'IUX'»>1i. 

(Mftnur«ctury of Sevn>.) 



jxirverseness presitling over these tedious manipulations. Only a 
few degrees more or less of caloric intensity at this or that moment 
in the l»aking — influencing, as it does, a whole funiace full — will repre- 
sent thirty or forty thousand francs, of material and workmanship, 
transferred into a mass of useless nibbish ! 

None but a Umitetl number of colours can Ix^ subjected to this 
high degree of hetit, sucli as chrome-green, and indigoblue, which 
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have Imt litUe depth, and tie &r lemored from tiie dazslmg brighi- 
neas of Oriental Une. Oiher coIoozb would become Tolatile and 

disappear, without leaving behind any yisible mark except one of, 
more or less, dirt or smudgineHS. These after-colours (technically 
termed " moufle "), the number of which is scarcely liniit<xl or de- 
fined, are applie<l to the Hurfacc; »)f the pieces, Itefore, durinp^, or even 
after the glnzin*^. They undergo the baking process conditionally 
— some more and some less— that is to say, they are laid on in 
successive tones, according as ihey require more or less Imking. 

We will here indicate to our readers two methods of ihoionghly 
carrying oat the study of which we have only here mentioned the 
principal fioatiires ; the first is to go, on a ISraisday, and risit the 
£Mstoiy of Surras; they will find artists and worbnen nnexoeptionaUy 
obliging. The second is attentiTely to read the work of M. Tnrgan 
on Sefies, in that beantiibl and excellent book called The Gkeat 
Ihnn&ctories of France.** In order to demonstrate how greatly this 
picture of French industn,' in the nineteenth century fucilitjites the 
study of s<'ience, we liave (juoted the following j^age from it concerning 
the " inij)reHsions on porujluiu " — a process, unlbrtunately, more de- 
mocratic than artistic. 

"It was at Liver|HH>l, in the manufactory of Messrs. Sadler and 
Green, in 1751, that the process of transferring engravings on pottery 
and porcelain was first attempted. In 1775, M. Uertevin, then employed 
at tiie Hotel des Invalides, suggested it to M. Parent, director of 
Sevres, who instmcted him to print a series of sketches <tf antique 
cameos, which were employed to ornament the borders of the service 
made for Catherine of Bnssia. This process was improved upon, and 
brooght to perfiadaon, especially in England, for the fabrication of those 
beantifnl pieces of opaque poioelain, called eaSlouiages, whicih are 
often masterpieces of execution, and marvels of cheapness. MM. Neppel, 
Paillard, Saint-AiiiunJ, Houore, and Deeaen. gresitly improved upon 
the scheme of making impressions on porcelain in Fmnce, by appl\nng 
to it the process of etching, lithogmphy, wo(xl-engra\'ing, and tyjx>- 
gnijthy. One can easily apprehend the difficulty of printing on a 
suriace so slippery as that of porcelain — rigid, sinuous, and almost 
always uneven. First of all, the engraving is made of different 
degrcM?s of depth, so as to assist the application of variable thicknesses 
of colour, and then, as the colouring powders used veiy soon wear down 
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the plates, these are made of steel, which resist longer, and moTd suc- 
cessfully, tliaii eo])per. Next is prepaml u ghitiiions kind of oil, to 
wliit'h is added the colour to l>e used, mixed with a certain quantity of 
smoke-ldack, which disappears in the liking; after thus loading the 
plate, it is printed on a very thin sheet of paj)er, devoid of gum, 
and slightly damped ; when the painting is transferred to the paper, 
the latter is laid on water, and when it is snfficieutly wetted it is 
applied to the porcelain, t^ llie surface of which the colours adhere ; 
then the paper is lifted off, and the pattern remains fixed, especially 
if care has been taken to press the paper firmly down, to effect a 
deeper impression. At Sevres this process is seldom nsed except for 
gold lines and ornaments, monogiams, dphers, and coats of anns.** 

S^res is, and we hope will continiie to be, one of the vestiges of 
those mannfiustories of Sta^ whose produce, hy their very perfection, 
and apart from any consideration as to the remimeTation it brings, 
shonid brave all com]»etitiou. Tlie only coml)at worthy of it is one 
for the highest perfection of iK-aiity. T\w supremacy of France in 
the luxurioiLs arts, acknowledged and proclaimed in those great 
Olympic Games, wliich in our modern language we call univei'sal 
exhibitions, the business of which is to discriminate, is chiefly repre- 
sented by the manufactories of Sevres and the Gobelins. The vases, 
and even the whole services of Sevres, should only command a place 
in the possessions of the more opulent of the century, or serve an 
rewards offered by the nation to signal merit. So, after the yearly 
ezhilntion in 1850, M. Charles Blanc, director of the fine arts, did 
well to bestow, as prijBes to the artists, specimens of it^ instead of the 
customary medals. 

We will now desist from foUowmg, either in the workshops at Paris, 
Limoges, England, or Bussia, the history, either past or present, of a 
substance which, standing almost alone among the more recent dis- 
coveries of humanity, has solved tlie difficulty of conihiLing tin' usclul 
with the agreealde and ornamental. For n wliole c<^iiturv France 
held it as its own exclusively, witliout rivalrv. We miist not deny 
lier that conquest. In a few weeks Irom the present time, the manu- 
lactory of Sitvres, originally built under the direction of an amiable 
and intelligent \yoman, will leave its present old and reflpectable roof, 
the walls of which are trembhng with age^ to enter a modem palace. 
May it take advantage of this step to commune with its oonscieuoe 
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Hiul examine itself, with a view to further de?elopment and im- 

proveuifiit ? 

Far fn)m rejecting the history of the times wliich made its glory, 
let it again peruse its pages and study the spirit which moved it. 
Thus will it perceive that deeonitive arts. Ceramic or others, cannot 
be independent of the vast tide of prognaB which carries a whole 
Booiety ahmg with it, and that, on the contrary, it is expedient, even 
necesBBzy, to stady the necessities and tastes crif that sodetj, in ofder 
to keep np any ecpality with its strides in advance. Lei na hope that 
it will educate its childien on a new principle, and so lay the fonnda- 
tion in France of a school that may saceessfnlly compete with and 
equal the Ceramists of the East, in the production of really original 
work. 
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Pliny, the naturalist, recounts, in very picturesque terms, the liistory 
of the inTention of glass ; but it is aomewbat improbable. If so 
angular a prodigy owes its discovery to chance, it must bave needed 
a much higher temperature than that of which Pliny speaks to efifoet 
it. But let TUB Bee. A qnotatioii from the ttaoalatkm by Antoyne 
da Pinet^ Lord of Koioy, will giaoe our nanatiTe with the language 
of the first yean of the seventeenth century, and giye it youth : — 

** In Phoenicia^ a country bounding Jndea, there is a certain kke^ 
which is at the foot of Mount Garmel, whence rises the rim of Belns^ 
and this river joins the sea near Acre ; it is about five miles in cir- 
Cnnifert'iice. 

" Tlie waters of this river are very stagnant, and unwholesome for 
drinking, muddy, and very deop, so that one can never see the mud 
except when the high tide of the sen throws some of it up on the 
banks. Tlien one sees a sort of slimy mod, which is smooth and 
shiny, as if }X)U8hed by the waves ; it is supposed that the decompo- 
sition of salt water condenses this mud, which prerionsly was of no 
use whaterer. The beach where this process occurs is scarcely half a 
mile in length; nevertheless, from the beginning of time a sufficieDt 
quantity has been gathered there to supply nearly the whole of the 
uniTsrse. And as to the invention of glass, it is supposed to have 
been discovered by some traders in nitre, who, having come to 
take a little of the earth of this shore, wished to cook their dinners 
there ; but, as they could find neither stones nor pebbles on which to 

N 
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BQpport tbeir pot, they ttioaght of salwtitatmg pieces of the nitre, 
whidi, with sand, they came in seaich o£ Bnt having set fire to their 
fiiel, and the nitre having attained a very high temperature, tiiey 

suddenly [K^iroived a liquid matter issniuf? from under it, and making 
its way throu«;li the gravel in great hiUuikis; it m believed that tliis 
first suggested the making of glas-s," 

And in truth glass is the result of thi- fusion of a kind of sjind tliat 
is to be foimd in many places, and of which are sjH'cially composed the 
beautiful paths of white sandstone in the forest of Fontainebleau. 

Pliny goes on to add the following corioiis details respecting the 
glass oi his time : — 

« OChe glass foundries are heated with wood like those where 

they melt hitmase. The result of the first fuskm is almost blaek. The 
glass is haked again in another oven, where it is given any colour 
desued. The glass-makers of Sidon, whence came in former times all 
the heantifal ghiss that we now possess (Pliny v?rote this somewhere 
about the year of our Lord 70), made blown glass, or else they 
polished it with the lathe, making it llat or in n-lit't'. as tlioy wnuld 
have worked on gold or silver. The invention of mirrors was dis- 
covered there. Thus it is that glass was manipulut<»d in former days. 
Kow, glass is made in Italy from a sort of Siind whicli is found on 
the borders of the river Yoltunio ; it is comparatively soft, and easily 
ground with a mill, and reduced to powder. This is in use all over 
the world, but more especially in Gaul and in Spain." 

The Egyptians were fiimiliar with this art in all its details, which 
is perhaps of as great antiquity as that of enamelled day. They 
understood how to melt, cobur, and carve it The Greeks also used 
it, and made many a predous moulded medallion. But the most 
numerous monuments which have descended to us — ^preserved, no 
doubt, by the interest attached to their very brittle nature— are 
lioman. Some chui ium^ sjMriniens are tu he seen anumg the glass<*s 
of the Cauipana collection, and sevend eolleetittns of aiuateurs <>1' 
retined taste ]K)Hsess, either entire, t)r lueuded, cups of quaint style, 
vtises of sonietiiues considerable dimensions, and little familiar objects, 
such as long-taiU'd birds, enamelled flowers, &c. &c Tlie Portland 
vase, of the British Museum, which was broken by a madman, and 
very cleverly put together again, is a marvellous example of style and 
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oompofliiioiL It foand in the neighbonrliood of Borne, in the 
middle of the sixteenth century, in a marble sarcophagus, which is 
said to have been that of Alrxandtr Sevenis ; it is of a rich blue 
ground, carved like a cameo in white relief. 

It is not an uncommon thin^ to 8ce two plaques of glass placed one 
ujx)n the other, between which is inserted very thin gold leaf; on this 
is etched, by means of a very hne point, representations of Christy 
figures of saints, or inscriptions ; these are called graffiti'' and they 
remind one hoth of moeaics and cloisonne enamels. The eyes of 
. oertaan hosts and statues, when they nm not made of gold or silTor, 
were of odonred glass ; at least, the eyehall always was of hlack glass, 
sometimes inserted into white iTtny. At one period statues were 
entirely made of a hlack glass, called obsidian, which seems to haye 
corresponded with onr jet. 

The art of working glass was so thoronpfhly well understood at 
lionie, that at one time it was in full competition with the gold and 
silver utensils, for two of whieli Nero piid six thousand sesterces ; 
they were l)owls of only small size. These two pieces, unleas I am 
greatly mistaken, would, if ])laced at the Hotel Drouot, with a cer- 
tificate testifying to their authenticity, be more highly esteemed than 
specimens of Oiron pottery ! 

Pliny speaks, too, of the Gbnlish glass-workers, and true it is 
that scarcely any Celtic tomb is opened without prodndng a necUaoe 
of glass heads. The Gallo-Baman cemeteries contain, almost with- 
out a single exception, urns and vases full of aehes, cups, and lachry- 
matories, which not only contained the tears of the surriyorsy hot, 
more especially, the particular and perfumes which the dead 

one had preferred when alim They are for the most pert brightly 
iridised, displaying all the colours of the rainbow with dazzling in- 
tensity — red, orange, metallic-green, white, and pink, shiin'ng out, in 
prismatic colours, like the wniged shield of an Egyj)tian beetle, or 
the polished inteiior of a pearl oyster-shell. Tliis peculiar irisation, 
which the Hispano-Moorish and Italian |)ottei's sought to imitate in 
their majolica with the aid of metallic lustres, is caused by a decom- 
position of the outer surftoe, which, howefver, was not premeditated 
by the glass-workers. 

In France, more espedaUy in Poiton, some glass vases have been 
found of singnlar beauty, and ornamented with figures in relief. It 

N 2 
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\m 1)6611 thoaglit that ihej iraro originally iiianii£Eustiired in tiiafc 

neighbourhood ; for later on, in tlie Middle Agoa, during the Renais- 
sance, large furnaces were found tliere which seemed not to have 
ceasinl Iniriiing. The pieces collected are, in general, like those found 
in Italy, Savoy, Autun, England, or Gerumny ; they were made from 
models which were then greatly in fashion, and must have been (h^- 
tined for daily use. On the base of some of these vases we see dis- 
played representations of the combats of gladiators, athletic sports, and 
chariot-races; they must therefore have celebrated the automedon 
feats of celebrated wrestlers. These pieces of glass have reached lis 
uninjured. Will a single one of onr illnsteaied journals still ezist 
eighteen hnndied yean henoe ? and will onr librarieB he found to be 
as fidthfol as these ancient cemeteries? 

We will retom, when speaking of stained-glass windows, to that 
T6xed question of modem times — ^&e use of window-panes among the 
Bomans ; let us now pursue our history of glass, though not in Italy 
— where, however, it did not founder in the catalogue of barbaric 
invasions, and reappeared with aU its splendour towards the twelfth 
century — but in the East. 

The secrets of these workmen of Sidon, whose adroitness had so 
charmed the antique world, were probably known in Asia Minor» in 
Arabia, in India, uid especially in Egypt. M. H. Lavoix, a man of 
much erudition, thoroughly well acquainted with Arabic art, has pub- 
lished some interesting notes respecting these lamps, in the form of 
hroad-margined Tssee, which M. Chaiks Scfaefer had lent to the Ex- 
position Betrospectiye de lUnion Gentrale." " These lamps,** he says» 
''aie swinging in h u ndreds, suspended to the ceiling bymeans of long 
silken ooids, in the mosques at Cairo and Damascus. These cords, 
which are passed through slender loops upon the sides of the vase, 
meet above it like the angles of a polyhedron, and from the siuumit is 
suspended an ostrich egg, whence depends a smaller lamp descending 
to the interir»r of the vase. Tlie light shines through the clear 
glass, and renders ])lainly discernible, eitlu r the lettei-s of the legend 
upon it, or the ground upon which they are written, which is 
generally of coloured enamel." They nearly always bear the name 
and title of the siUtans and emirs who bestowed them for the deco- 
ration of the temple of Allah. Servihty haying in that language 
only one form of expreasion, the formula is always the same : " Honour 
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to our master, the victorious Sultan ! Allah make his reign eternal !" 
Tlie greater number of tlie lamps which M. H. Lavoix particularly 
studied, belonged to the dynasty of the Mameluke princes, and espe- 
cially to the reign of Mohamed-el-Naser, who reigned over Egypt 
and Syria for many years. They, therefore, date from the thirteenth 
century. 

In the " Dream of Polyphile," that romance of the latter years of 
the fifteenth century, to which we liave already referred in noticing 




sor*iM 

A rrimAN nrrut aki> lamp, moM ak arar MrMgrK. 
(In M. ScMrr's oollei^ion.) 



Bernard Pahssy's grottos, and which passes in review, under imagi- 
nary forms, all the arts of that period, such lamps as these are said to 
dispense their capricious light. " Owing to the diversity of precious 
stones wherewith these lamps were set, the temple was filled with a 
tremulous reflection of such brilliant and cheerful colours, that the 
sun itself after a shower could not produce a brighter rainl)ow." Our 
centur}% however, more inimiciil to the bright colours of fairy land, 
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contents itself with gioimd or o^mque glass for its lamps, a sombre 
light, well adapted to the dreauiy figures wliicli pass through iyory- 
handled doors in silence. 

Among the arcbaBological exhibitions which, in 1800, gathered to- 
gether at Vienna the riches of the churches, and the treasures collected 
by aiiuiteurfl, in the Austrian empire, there were two anticjue Persian 
vases of glass, gilt and enamelled. An inventory of the treasures of 
bt. Stephen, at Vienna, in 1373, designates them as duaE» amphorae 
ex Damasco." They were originally brought from the Holy Land. 
The first is a b»)ttle, on the neck of which are two small handles ; it 
is decorated with interlaced zones, alternated vaUh a groundwork of 
little rosettes of gold, edged with red, and blue enamel The other, 
which is still more nngnlar, had a frieze composed of little draped 
figures, foor separate medallions, and a cypress tree, which, for Zoro- 
aster and his disciples, was an emblem of the soul's flight into 
heayen. 

These aro among the most authentic and the most precious speci- 
mens of Oriental glass which have l)een preserved uninjuretl until our 
day, and even ni the fourteenth century they were considered worthy 
of a ])l}ice in the Treasury. 

The Persians, esj>ecially after they had Wcome ]\Iohammedans. were 
always willing to reproduce on the sides of their lx)ttles and cups 
fragments of drinking songs and couplets, written in cursive cha- J 
racters, which are in themselves elegant decorations. Jlany a time 
the Shahs officially sanctioned the use of \\-ine, and Chardin, the 
traveller, has described the spot in the Palace of the Kings, at 
Ispahan, which is called the ** lUmse of Wine — 

The entrance is narrow, and is hidden by a wall which is built 
ibont two steps in front of it, in order to hide what is bemg done 
inside. When within, you find on your left large wine stores, and on 
your right a spacious hall. In the centre of this hall is a large basin 
of water ; the sides are of ]K>rj)h}Ty. The walls are covered with 
plaques of jasper, eight feet from the ground ; and alxive these, up 
to the middle of the spiral ceiling, are thousiinds of little niclu's, 
of all sorts of ]iat terns and devices, some contaunng vases or cupa, 
and othera bottles of every shape, form, and material — such as 
crystal, agate, camelian, onyx, jasper, amber, conil, porcelain, predons 
stones, gold, silver, enamel, ^ &c. : all indiscriminately arranged. 
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and 80 placed along the walls, that they socm as if they were on 
tibe point of fidling finom their places. The offices and stores to 
the left of this magnificent room are filled with cases of wine, foor 
feet hifjtkf and two feet wide. Most of the wine is contained either in 
flasks, which hold from fifteen to sixteen pints, or in long-necked 
hottles, of two or three pnts. These bottles are of Venetian glass, 
variously ornamented, cut with the diamond, in gadroons, or network. 
Ah the best Asiatic wiiK^s aro bri<?ht-i'olonretl, thoy are pn lt iml in 
iKtttlcH. Tlust' aro corked with sealiii«^-\vax, over wliicli is a bit of 
scarlet silk ; tin- seal, whicli is stampt'd ujK)n a silktm thread, is gene- 
rally that of the governor of the place, for some of these wines are 
from Georgia, some from Caramania, and otliers from Shiraz." 

In writing that these bottles are made of Venetian glass, Chardin 
is evidently in error. Venice, on the contrary, borrowed the idea 
of these qnaant and charming fonns, whicb she has mnltiplied with 
so much taste and ingenuity, from the East. That bottle with so 
elegant a neck, which M. J. Labarte has leprodnced in his "Histoiie 
dee Arts Indnstriels,** and which, after being bought for nearly 
5500 francs at the Soltykoff sale, is now in the possession of M. 
Gnstaye de Rothschild, is in all probability of Byzantine origin. 

Let ns licrc remark, in j)assing, tliat we find in its medallions that 
mysterious tlower with three })etals — one iiprii^ht. and tlie two otliers 
drooping — wliieli first gave to our anoestoi-s tlie idea of tlie fleur- 
de-lis ; which M. Adan>ert de Beaumont found on the most ancient 
monuments of Asia, and which is among the most insoluble problems 
of henddic science. 

When hunted by barbarians, towards the fifth century, the Venetian 
population sought tranquillity in the retirement of the Lagoons. 
There they carried on the &brication of glassy which did not take up 
much space, and which they had practised for long centuries pre- 
Tioofdy. No doubt these glass-workers had been initiated in the 
secrets of the art by the Phoenicians and Eg^'ptians, themselyes bo 
clever and artistic in working enamel, if we may be allowed for an 
instant to apply this tenn to glass when in a melting state, not 
twlhering to any metal. Tlie mosiiic glass, or what was afterwards 
called tlie '* mille fiorij' is nothing more tlian enamels which have 
been stretched when in a fusible condition, and tlien put together 
again in a given order. Mosaics themselves aie but a different 
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application of the same idea ; instead of melting together small tubes, 
or little balls of coloured glass, these were intnxluced into a plastic 
sort of putty, sprea^l upon the ground or on a wall. 

In the middle of the thirteenth century the glass-makers of the 
Rialto, molested by the police regulations, which, for the prevention 
of incendiary accidents, compelle<l them to establish their furnaces at a 
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respectable distance from the habitations of men, finally settled down 
in the Island of Murano. And does there not appear to exist a sort of 
affinity between the inhabitants of these districts — surrounded by water 
— and these thousands of transparent objects, clear a« water, and shining 
hke a sun-illumined wave? None of our Western decorative arts 
have attained so imique a development, and none have so quickly 
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caused the sonxoe to be foigotten whence they hare taken their modeb ; 
nor was a channed world ever governed with so faiittie a scseptre. 
Was it not» therefore, wise of the Venetian senate to coniSBr, even 
as early as the eighteenth centnxy, the title of nobility on artisans 
who had shown themselTes to be saoh TalnaUe and soch inyentiye 
artists? 

A chaplain of Loois XIII., lUne Fran^, a writer €i great enthu- 
siasm and refinement of languapje, in his " Essai des Merveilles de la 
Nature et des plus nobles AititiceH," pretends to ])elieve that ^jIhsh is 
in fart congealed water, and exelainis: — "Who Kt)Ug]it out from the 
bosom f)f sand and gravel this fragile and delicate metal, crcatt^ both 
for the eye and the lips —this betiutiful treasure which causes the wine 
to laugh when it finds itself enclosed in the mysterious bosom of its 
mortal enemy, water, fashioned into caps, and into a hundred thousand 
other shapes and figures ? Mnrano of Venice may well thus play with 
thirsty and, by filling Europe with thousands and thonssads of pretty 
courtesies in glass and eryslal, foxoe people to drink becanse they 

. possess them; they drink a ship or a gondola full of wine! thej 
swallow a pyramid of hypoeras, a belfry, a tub, a bird, a whale, a lion — 
in short, erery sort of animal, potable or otherwiBe I The wine itself 
is quite surprised to find that it has so many and such different 
identities, so many colours, for in yellow glass claret Ix'cumes as gold, 
and in a red gliiss white wine In^conies scarlet! Is it not tine to see 
scarlet, gold, white, and azure, swallowed down at one draught ? ' 

There is nothing exaggerated in the word-painting of this graphic 
page. The imagination of the Murano glass-workers has attempted 

. every form ; their chemists furnished them with the most durable as 
well as the finest colours; the Mediterranean-blue and the milky- 
white, the veined sea-green, or powdered gold in dots, and the tender 
hue of the pink bortensia. Long before the time of the Oaffiigiolo 
and Urbino potters, they painted in the medallions of a goblet the 
likeness of two affianced lovers, and on one of these menunialB of tender 
reoc^eetions I read the words, Amor ml Ph (Love exacts Fidelity).* 

• This txtintiful cup. formerly in tl:n Slndo roUoction, is now in Im' fnuiid, with all 
the otla-r rioli trensures it contnine«l. in thr British Mnsfum. I'Ih' h\U- Mr. Ft>lix 
Slft'lc not only bequcatbot^l hia cullectiuna uf glati^i and mre engravingn to thiti N'atioual 
KopoMitory, but hiTwted an annral mm for the purohMe of additbiud apeoimens ; and, 
moreover, foonded three proresaorslnps for the atndy of Art in the VniTenitifle ot 
Oxford. Gambrtdge, and London. — Eu. 
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' K. legend, as quaint and fuitastio as the scene of a masked V)Rllet, 
has tnmsmiUed to ns the name of one of these noble aitiBBOS. The 
glasBBB and YBses of Angelo Benmero, who establLahed himself at 
Mntano in the earlier years of the fifteenth centoiy, at the sign of the 
" Angel," were renowned for their brilliancy and grace. He was the 
disciple of a clew chemist named Don Paolo Godi de Pergola, whose 
methods he had improved upon, so that he could paint and stain fjlass 
with evorv iinaginahle colour. He wrote the secrets of these in a 
h<M)k. whieli he kept entirely to liiiimelf, intending tliem to \\q inlierite*! 
hy his suceeysors, tlius ensnrinf^ tlie fortune of the fueton' he had 
foimded. Unfortunately he luul a dau^htiT, who was ])retty, and 
only too suficeptihle. A young workman of her lather's, whose real 
name was Giorgio, hut who, no doubt for his quickness of wit and 
clevemesH, hut chiefly in irony, for he was lame, was called II Bal> 
lerino," paid pious court so soocessfolly, that one fine morning he 
absconded, taldng with him not only the &ir Marietta, but also the 
Tslned register of secrets. .... Which was best to lose, one's 
daughter, or one's secret treasure ? A glass mann&ctnrer might well 
hesitate ! . . . but the balance went in fiiroor of thelatter. II Ballerino 
returned the book, obtained the hand of Marietta with a good marriage 
portion, and not only so, but he set up these furnaces on his own 
account, heading tlie well-known house of the Ballerini. 

A pilgrim who visited Venice in.the first months of the year 1484, 
tells an anecdote which exactly illustrates the heaviness of the German 
hlood at the end of the ^liddle Ages. When the Em})eror Frederick III. 
was in Venice, the Doge and the Sf iiute showed hira a beautiful 
glass vase. Tlu^ Emperor praised its beauty, extolled the rare merit 
of those who had made it, and then, as if hy accident, he let it £aU 
fxxm. his hand, thus breaking it into a thousand pieces. Then feign- 
ing great regret, he exclaimed : " Alas ! what have I done ?" He 
then picked up the fragments, adding, " See how superior are vases of 
gold and silver to these, for they are of Tslne even when in mere 
fmgments." The Venetians understood him, and on his departure his 
practical majesty was presented with vases of gold and silver ! 

What a mercenar}^ calculation for a shepherd of men ! If the 
hammer and chisel of the goldsmith had not ennohled these ohjects of 
gold and silver, they would have heen of exa<*tly the same value as 
the ingot when it issued from the mine. On the other hand, the vase 
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which his Majesty had so oareleBsly dropped from his hnital hands 
may haTd heen one of the fiunily of thoee inestimahle objects which, 

in the Italian campaij^ns, Bonaparte exacted a.s seals of treaty. Artists 
were not of Frederick's opinion. In KJof) the Insolvent Court of the 
town of Amsterdam re^qstei wl the invt ntoiy of all the jx>HHej^sions of 
Kembnindt, who was ruined by a settlement of family lawsuits ; it 
comprised a magniticent collection of pictures and statues from the 
hands of masters, the costumes and war implements of various sayage 
thbeSy antique busts, minerals, and shells, drawings mid engiBvings, 
motddsy and among the various pieces of Chinese and Japanese potoe- 
lain, we read of " a few raie vases and pieces of Venetian glass." 

The disooYeiy, or rather the bringing to perfection of dystal 
gksB mirrors, which were called to replace thoise of polished steel, 
dates from the fourteenth century, and is due, it is belieTed, to 
Germany. It is purely an indusbial matter, and one which need 
very little engafjje oiir imagination. The Venetians, however, have 
greatly ornamented these plain siu t'aces by stamping npoii the edges 
of them mythological figures, which stand out from a framework of 
tiowei-s or grotesipie designs. They also made some very original 
fnnnes by inserting elxmy into steel, or inlaying copper with bits of 
glass ; sometimes, again, entirely of bands of glass placed in gratiation 
and catching the light at different angles. 

These latter years have brought forth some of those paper-weights 
in imitation of the mtUe fiorey which suggest the effect of a kaleido- 
scope when placed upon a handful of flowers or coloured pieces of 
paper. These modem pieces are as well executed, from a practical 
point of view, as were those of the Benaissance; but the form of 
them is provokingly simple and inadequate to the occasion. The 
process in itself is easy ; it is composed of a number of little sticks of 
glass, which are put together like tlie various thremls of which a 
thick rope is made ; these are put in the furnace to Imke, and then 
they are twisted in a particular way when in a ])liable condition. 
But that which has not been transmitte<l to us, is the iii^'ennity of 
the worker in glass, who managed to intertwist and mix them in a 
spiral form in the bottom of a bowl, like the threads of a spider*s 
web, or rise in the stem of glass like a harp-string tightened by 
the rays of the sun, radiating from the central point like those lines 
of purple and gold which, during the scenes of a phantasmagoria^ 
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light up the black cmtam, and seem to get larger and larger as they 
roll on themeelyes. It is here as with those popfoJar hallads, at onoe 
merry and sad, which, ihongh correctly printed, do not» udess heard, 
Qonyey the idea of the dialect on which all their morement and 
character depend. 

But we m\mt not imagine that all the glass that has descended to 
ns was iiijuk' at Mimino. Fraiiet*, and especially Lormine, has pro- 
duced much that is channiiig. Germany gave it a heavier chai-acter ; 
hut one which is lx)th characteristic and emiiicutly heraldic. Tliere 
is })etween these styles as great a difi'ereuce as exists Ijetween a 
Florentine dagger and a ponderons Swiss twohanded sword. 

These are the liveliest reminiscences that ancient Germany has left 
ns of her festiyities. These goblets, which contained more than a 
quart of beer, those Ytdreoomes for drinking Bhine wine, escntcheoned 
tmd enamelled with all the colonrs in heraldry, had a looik of pondenms 
grandeur when placed on a table. They are ornamented with figures 
of Swiss soldiers triumphantly marching, with redundant gestures, 
their fists resting on their hips, their chests pufifed forward, and with 
strained legs, while their noses and mouths are deeply buried in tbeir 
fan-Rha])<'(l Ik'hhIs, haughty and rough, under the waving standard of 
their cantons. Here we see the Austrian eagle tightly grasping in 
its claws the sword and the Catholic gloln', stretching its twf»fokl 
head towards invisible horizons. There a young couple is treadinpj 
the " Liel)ens Thai," or " Valley of Love," together. Sometimes it is 
a cordial exclamation of hospitality, which warns the invited guests 
against the allurements of wine and beer. In the closet of the 
"Chateau de b Favorite," near Baden, drinking Tsses of the 
Princess Syhille are still to be seen ; eadi one bean the arms and 
motto of its master, engraved by the wheel, the workmanship of 
which is as delicate and fine as lace worked by fiEuiies. Sometimes 
the escutcheon is stamped with a crest, of which the swelling drapery 
droops like the virgin vine on the sides of a dismantled fort. 

Mnmno, which is no longer anytluii;^^ but a sjid little island, still 
continues to make chandeliers omamentcfl with (lowers, IVuits, and 
other devices in coh Mired glass, which dealers still attempt to pass for 
pieces of the eigliteentli century*. 

The process by which those Iwads and necklaces of coloured glass- 
such as, vrithout intermission, have charmed the Airican people ever 
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since die fifUenth OMitorj, just u cUamoiids, pearls, and precioiiB 
stones are the dream of Enropean women — are made, is nngnlar 

enough. Tlie disposition of the funmces and melting-pots is the .siime 
as with us ; the first ingredients are jx)tasli, H<xhi, and a species of 
silicious Hiind, which is to l>e fonnd on the coast nearest to Venice. 
As mon as the snhstance coloured 1)V the ordinary mineral oxides is 
meltetl, tlie glass-worker plunges the end of his stick into the melting- 
pot, which stick is a tnhe of una five feet long, and the fondamental 
insimment of the art. By means of this iron tube he blows a large 
apertnre in the glntinons mass. Then another workman, who has 
already gone thxoogh this operation, approaches, and applies his rod 
end to end with the other, whieh adheres to it ; then they both pro- 
ceed to run in opposite directiona By this process they can spin a 
glass tnbe no thi^i^ than a hair, and nearly a hnndred fiBot in length. 
Then this tube is broken into lengths of two feet, and handed to the 
next workman, who cuts the tube, which is technically called, in 
French, "a eunon," into small pieces as broad as they are long, and 
throws them into a Iwisket which is full of infusible clay and char- 
coal dust ; these fill the centre hole, and prevent its becoming 
stopped, when the whole is submitted to another baking in order to 
lonnd off the angles. This second baking is caixied on in an iron 
cylinder, which is kept constantly in motion, to prevent the beads 
from adhering to one another. After this, nothing remains bnt the 
sorting, which is efieoted by psssiDg them through siem of a given 
size. Certain other beads, stronger and more elegant than these, 
are obtained ficom the enameUer^s lamp. The &ceted, or cut-glass 
beads^ are made at Beiohenherg, in Bohemia. 

As we hsTO already said, the art of wheeL-engraving on the snrfiice 
of glass was carried yory far in France. These goblets, generally of 
a simple form, and wliicli are ornamented with monograms of initial 
letters, repeate<l hac-k to hack and interhu'ed, in the midst of an 
esctutcheon, are well known. The most deHcate of the«e were engraved 
in the reign of Lfouis XVI. In our days, the discovery of an exceed- 
ingly powerful chemical agent has rendered popular an ornamentation 
very sunilar to it in its character ; and that, strange to say (for it is a 
rare privilege among modem inventions), without in any degree 
depriving it of its ^fpical chaiaoteristic : that agent is hydroflooiio 
acid. 
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Up to* this time it is, ^thoat ezoeption, the only agent known 
that will eat into glass, or rather that will instantaneonsly decom- 
pose it. It ROi^ms to attuc'k it with w kind of vindictive r\v^G, im- 
patieutly rcfusiug to 1x3 foiitniiHil in tlic glass tiagon into wliicli it in 
poured; only metal or gntta ])ercha have p>\vtr to dominate it, and 
restore it to reason ; it is like a madman, who cannot tor a moment l>e 
let loose witlio\it a straight waistcoat. The cliemist 8im])ly gives thin 
explanation, that it takes violent hold of the sihcious acid in glass, and 
that the mntual decomposition of hoth combines to k'come fluoric of 
silicium. The leoogniticHi of this chemical fiact took place in the last 
yean of the eighteenth oentiir|r, and the " Eneyek^Madia " indicates that 
the means of using it to engrsTe the soiftoe of glass is the same as 
vthat which is employed to engntve a copper or steel plate hy means 
.of nitric add. 

In 1810, Gay-Lnssac and Thenaid had introduced the method — 

always an exceedingly dan^rons one— of making the preparation ; and 
in 1854, L. Kessler ]iul)lislKd an ada])tation of it, which was imme- 
<liately seiztnl n{M)n liy the glass painters and glass manufacturerB 
of St. Lonis and of Baccarat. 

It Is with the help of a rather complicAtal prwess of trjKMUg or 
stamping but one which is certain of a good result, that tlie printing 
of a cipher, or any other given ornament, on the sor&oe of glass or 
of oryBtal, single or double, on porcelain, on earthenware, or on hard 
stmes, is effected. At two exhibitions of the " Union Centrale," we have 
seen, in the glass cabinets of M. Bitterlin, ring-seals, camelian plates 
for the covers of boxes, glasses £or champagne, or for the shelves of a 
drawing-room, with the arms of their owner raised upon them in 
relief either in white or in cobur, in gold, or even in silver, delineated 
with a truly artistic neatness^ inaomach as it was neither stiff nor mono- 
tonous. Wherever the acid comes in contact with the gla.<s, it scoops 
out, on the edge^H and at the Ijottom. a kind of hollow pathway, wliicli 
is formed of tiny cells, almost microsco])ically small, but wliieli, never- 
theless, do not }>iesent si > smmtb a suriace as that niadt; ])y the chistd. 
Between these modern sjji'cimens of engraving and the ancient one«, 
there is the same diHerence of aspect as that which exists between 
aqnafiortis engraving and cliiselling. The French artists have a very 
exprosBLve technical term lor this difference ; they say that the aqua^ 
fortb process looks more greasy," — C ed plus gras,'* 
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It is mtii ihe help of thk aoid ihat, at iik trifling expense, the polish 
is taken off the lamp-fihades and globes now in use ; that the surface 
of the glass l)ccomo8 rough, and it goes nmong iia l)y the name of 
groun(l-gla.ss : this croutcs a much more subdurd and harinoriinns hght. 
It is also tliroi^gh the agency of this acid — which has no other draw- 
back than severely to hum the hands of the workmen who use it, if 
by any chance there should happen to be a crevice, however small, in 
the indiarabber gloves which they wear ion protection— that are made 
the large glass reflectors, which surround the centre chandelier in the 
more modem theatres in Paris, snoh as the Gaiety the Ghatelet^ and 
the Th^tre Lyriqne. 

In this we see a oompletely new art, and it only remains to nse it 
jndidonsly, and not expect more bom. it than it wiU easily perform. 
It is spreading fast, and may he said to hare forced its way into our 
houses. The old-fashioned ornamental window-panes, encased in all 
their ponderous and proportionately solid leaden frames, were never 
intended to he closely examined ; their enamel, rendered seuii-()]ta(jue 
by the heat of the fire, requireil that one should be at some yards' 
distance from them to appreciate lapidary splendour; and as to the 
window-glasses of smaller dimensions, painted in the style, for instance, 
of the Renaissance Swiss stained glass, they had the drawback of in* 
teroeptiDg the light by the multiplicity of their detail, and, in any 
ease, they shonld always be reserred for retired and sombre oomers^ 
moh as a library or study window. 

The sdheme of engraying with hydroinoric acid, on the contrary, 
admits of ornamenting large surfaces, while it proportionately Taries 
on them the effisct, either of glass of sereral different colours, or of a 
groundwork of dull or shining glass in white ; or, again, of the reverse. 
It brings variety to those large pieces of plate-ghiss which are used 
for skylights, or to give a merely necessary amount of li«^']it on the 
ground-floor of an office or jniblic staircase ; it may break the bare and 
severe monotony of those handsome glass panels which serve to reflect 
the room, when placed at the end of it, thus doubling its length and 
size, by being artistically used instead of the wooden cornice or par- 
tition which, in ancient days, separated one room from the next ; it 
may be brought to disperse the light discreetly in a lady's boudoir, 
reflecting it on certain objects and not on others; and in these modem 
days, when in large towns, and for the sake of space and comfort, 
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houses are divided into ilai8» with one liige and genend stalioaae, 
ihiB process admits of the mdows of the staircase and lobby, for 
instance, being so trsnsfimned and ornamented as to p re s en t the effiset 

of blinds of tbe finest lace, wbich admit the necessary amoont of light, 
only intercepting the indiscrttion of curious outsiders. Nothing is 
easier, too, than to carry out the Venetian fashion we have already 
alluded to of decorating the frames of looking-glasses with balls of 
gla>-8, which, when placed behind a silver or copper arm, extended 
and bearing a branch of lights, acted iis reflc'ctors. 

But it was far from being the first attempt which succeeded in 
producing that artificial crystal, which, by its parity and the homo- 
geneity of its particles, so dosely resembles rock-crystal. At first an 
attempt ^vas made to imitate, not exactly real diamondsi hot every 
description of transparent stones. Plmy, on this subject^ teUs ns ci 
the spnrlons imitatkms of ibe Indian glsss^nakeiB; hot tfaeii merit 
was somewhat less than onrs, inasmnch ae the andents made nse of 
rabies, emeralds, beryl, chalcedony, hyacinth, and sapphire, in an xmcnt 
state, so that the glass-worker had not, as they now have, to obtain 
fiat and polished surfaces, without the slighest speck or flaw, at eyery 
conceivable angle. 

The cabinet of antiquities at the Imperial Library contains an 
amazing instance of the great ability the Persians had in their imi- 
tation of precious stones, under the dynasty of the Sassanides^ in the 
middle of the sixth century. The " Choeroes Cap " is composed of a 
sort of framework of solid glass, on wbich are three dronlar rows of 
eighteen medallions in rock-crystal and violet and green glass, which 
sorronnd a medallion of the King in rodc-crystaL The intention was 
evidently to imitate rodc-erystal, garnets^ and emeralds. 

Benvennto Cdlini has devoted the whole first chapter of bis "Traits 
d'Orf^vrerie " to the natcre of predons stones, real and &lse, the metals 
used in the mounting of them, of stone doublets, and the staining of 
diamonds. " It is not our intention," he continues, with that self-reliance 
for which he is often so amusing, " here to discourse upon tbe causes 
which produce precious stones, this question having been quite suffi- 
ciently treated Ity philosophers, such as Aristotle, Pliny, Alliert the 
Great, Solin, Fiimante, Isidore of Seville, and a number of other very 
learned men ; it will therefore sufiice ns toobeen-e that precious stones, 
like many other natural things which are prodnoed nnder the inflneooe 
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of the moon, are composod of four elements. Nature seems to Lave 
exerted herself to represent these four elements in their several colours, 
in the four finest stones, namely, the ruby, the sapphire, the emerald, 
and the diamond. Tims it is that the nihy represents tlie element 
fire ; the heavenly blue of the sapphire, air ; the joyous colour of the 
emerald suggests the grass-green earth ; and the diamond, water — 
pure, clear, limpid, and transparent." 

Then he goes on to speak of the carbnDcle, " which shines in the 
night like a iire-fly/' and of the pearl, which is but the hone of a 
fish.** He speaks too of the piece of tinsel, which is pkoed at the 
hack of the setting to intensify the red of the ruby, or the green of 
the emerald, &c, ; to change the tint of the diamond, together with 
recipes for its preparation. Let ns, however, not lose sight of the 
fact thfit towards the year 1530, when he writes, the ruby was, at 
least tem[)<)rarily, rarer than the diamond, and consec^uently dearer. 
Cellini styles false emeralds "adulterated stones." 

But this chapter deals mostly with the mounting of jewellery, and 
Cellini does not dilato much upon imitation glass. On the other 
hand, a Florentine named Neri has, in his " Art of Glass," studied 
the matter under its most nimierous aspects. He treats of it with 
so mnch enthusiasm that in the Preface his pen has all the volubility 
of the hmnbng's tongue in "L'Amonr M^dedn." ''It is only with 
the help of glass that all these different kinds of vases are made, such 
as the goords, the alembics, the recipients, the pelicans^ the comn- 
copia, the serpents, the phials^ the square glasses, bottles, and an 
infinite number of other articles which are daily inrented to contain 
the chiniical preparations of aleaiteric, arcanum, or quintessences, 
salts, siUphurs, vitriol, inerrin y, and various dies and decompositions 
for all metallic opemtions, without counting the preparations of aqua- 
fortis, so essential," <S:c. In this treatise, which on the whole is very 
important from a practical point of view, Neri indicates the metliod he 
adopted in order to endow glass with an aquamarine tint, with sky- 
blue, emerald -green, and turquoise-blue. And finally he giyes a recipe 
for making what is commonly called crystal, that is to say, a species of 
glass &r more homogeneous and more transparent than blown i^ass, 
and which is susceptible of being cut at all angles and in all devices, 
as neatly as one can cut rock-erystal 

In our day imitation has reached a degree of perfection that bordera 

o 
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on ihe miiacalooB. Onr readers musl have observed, even if they liaye 
never liad the cnriosHy to look into the glass cases of jewellers' shops, 
the brilliant facsimiles of the Sancy, the Regent, and the Ko-hi-noor, 
they must huve often seen attached to pretty little cars, or decorating 
some mo\vy neck, cut beads of all slinpes, pear-shajjed drops, Sec, 
which are cut with the most adniiruble ]tr('cision, and clear as the 
waters of a mountain stream. To crystal glass, a^ain, is due one of the 
instruments which has created a perfect revolution in the modem 
scientific world, to which it has opened out an altogether new horizon, 
namely, the microscope. 

Telesoopio and magnifying glasses, too, have considerably increased 
the field of study with regard to astronomical hypotheses ; but these are 
not the forms of it which we are now pnrsning. 

The dream of transforming water into crystal had Grossed the mind 
of the alchemists of the eighteenth century, with as great a degree of 
persistence as that of the transmutation of metals. There were no 
experiments, however complicated, which were not attempted by these 
men of science, who themselves were, after all, the natural fathers of 
chemistry, the p^reatost of all motlern sciences ; nor were there any 
quaint titles which they did not l>estow on the titk-paj^'es of their 
treatises, or any anecdotes too romantic for them to relate. I have 
taken the following from the " Sol sine Veste," or " L'Or Nud," a book 
of thirty experiments with a view to derive a purple colour from gold, 
together with a few conjectures on the destructibility of gold, and the 
method of arriving at the highest degree of perfection in the making of 
&]se mbies or red glass, by J. G. Orschall, Inspector of Mines to the 
Prince of Hesse. He reodls to his mind a singukr experiment, 
whioh a friend had written to him from Hamburg, abont a dozen 
years previously t*^" A company of respectable jieople happened to be 
assembled at an inn; they were all intelligent, and Ibnd of in- 
vestigating curious questions. They were talkin^j: together, when 
a 8tran;i;t r who was present joined their party and entered into con- 
versation with them. A minute alter he asked for a gla-s of fresh 
spring water, and it was brought him. He then unbuttoned his coat, 
and opened the breast of his shirt ; some of the company obeerved that 
he wore, next his skin, a kind of wide belt, to which were suspended 
• several small purses ; one of these he opened, and, drawing out of it 
the porlaon of a drug, he threw it into the water; then he disap- 
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, peared, and none know what Lad become of him ; this caused them 
to wonder what was contained in the glass of water, and on looking 
they fomid it to be crystal, and bo hard as to atnaze all present. . . . 
As for me," adds the writer, " I do not doubt that smoking spirit can 
coagulate water." And then he devotes himself with ledoabled ardour 
to his crucibles and his furnace. 

We have said befioxe that crystal, or, as ihe English call it, flint- 
glasBy" has lent a very Talnable assistanoe to the snenoe of anatomy 
and that of astronomy, as well as to the coquette. It is with regard to 
the jewel which completes the beantj that a poet has said : 

** Qnaiid U jette en danaant son bniit vir et moquear, 
Co mondo mjoonant de raetil ct do picrre 
M»! mvit en extnse, et j'niino n la fureur 
Lea cboaes oil lu sou «o mule ii la lumitsre." 

Those fine crystalB which nowadays compose the lustres and chan- 
deliers "which cover the tjible beneath with a thousand brilliant and 
moving lights, are generally brought from Baccarat, where the finest 
execution is to he met with at the same time as the most perfect 
process. 

Lonaiue has furnislied us with glass almost from time immemorial ; 
its immeDse forests fumiBhed abundance of wood for fuel. Pahssy 
seems to have been there, or, at least, to have passed through it, when 
he made his grand tour of France as an incipient glass painter. At the 
beginning of the seYenteenth century the master glassmen of Nancy 
formed an important corporation, wldch had for its patron saint St. 
Lnke^ who is also the patron of painters. 

Baccarat was foimded in 1765, by M. de Montmorency Laval, 
Bishop of Metz. This establishment bravely withstood the social, or 
rather industrial, eartli(|uak(.', \viiich befell almost all industrial arts at 
the downfall of ancient society. In these modern times it is under the 
management of a director, who represents a very iK)werfid company. 

The glass, which is exclusively made there, is obtainable at a lower 
degree of temperature than blown i^Iass ; also the common haais of all 
glass, namely silcx, instead of soda and lime, receives the addition of 
potash, but especially that of a particular substance called minium, or 
oxide of lead. Venetian and Bohemiaii glass contain none of thia last 
snbetance. It is not known who was the first to discover crystal or fltni- 

o 2 
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glass; it is supposed to havo originated in Ent^land t<»war(ls the middle 
of the seventeenth centnry. In the tirst instance it wjis far from 
poeaesBing that cold but absolute transparency which chiefly chaiac- 
terizes it ; it vn», on the contrary, somewhat hlack, which was owing 
perhaps to the use of coal fiiee. £7en now, notwithstanding their 
enormous outlay, the dystal works of Baccarat use nothing for fuel 
bnt pine-wood, which is conveyed by the Biw Menrthe, in whole 
trains at a time during heavy rains and floods. The first furnace for 
the making of glass on a hesis of lead was set np in France m 1784, 
in the same place as had spnmg up, forty years preTioiisly, one of the 
first porcelain ovens — namely, at St. Cloud ; the glass brought from 
thc'iK'c wore denominatod " The (Aueen's Crystals." 

The pre-emincmM' of the Baccarat j)n>(lucti<>ns is due to tho excellence 
of the materials used ; the niiiiinm is extracted from lead whicli comes 
direct from Spain ; the potash, which is obtained by the combustion 
of the residues of refineries, is purchased in the north, and again 
carefully refined a second time; the sand comes from Champagne, in 
the neighbourhood of Epernay ; and so on for the rest Thus it is 
especially, too, with their colouring oxides ; the oxide of manganese, 
which produces a series of shades of violet, lihic, and petunia tints ; the 
oxide of cobalt, which produces the deep blue; the chrome, apple- 
green ; uraniuml yellow, gold, ruby, or rose ; and copper, which, bdng 
itself more or less oxidized, becomes light blue, green, or a sort of 
crimson purple. 

Nothinj:^ is more curious than the process by which tlie thousands 
of luxurious and useful articles are made which issue forth from 
Bacc^irat. Lot us take, for instance, the making of a decanter; all 
other fabrications only ditler from this one in the more or less time 
and trouble bestowed u]X)n them. Let us begin by stating the fact, 
that the blowpipe of whicli we are about to speak, is the funda- 
mental instnup.ont in the art of the glass-worker. It consists of an 
iron tube, about four feet in length, and a little expanded at one end ; 
with the help of this, in a pkte-glass manufactory at Kemours, we 
have seen master glass-makers blow and draw out, when red-hot and in 
ft semi-glutinous condition, cylinders no less than seven feet in length. 
One man, called in French the ''gatherer,*' plunges his rod into a 
melting-pot, so as to extract from it, or "gather" (the word is 
charming) the necessary quantity of gla.ss; this he takes and rolls 
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out on a sheet of cast iron, called the " marble then he peaseB his 
rod to another workman, called the " square-cntter*' or " trimmer** 
(carreur), whose hnsmess oonstsCB in collecting and ronndiMg tlio glnss 
with the help of a wooden spoon, while an ftjiprentice, who is placed 
beliiiid him, l-lows gently into the rod. This forms the " paraison," 
or huhble of glass. By this time the glass lias l)e('ome cold, so it is 
warmed attain at the montli of the oven, and hamk'd, thus [)repared, to 
the " trimmer," whose business is to give the decanter its ultimate shape. 
Monsieur Turgan writes: — " In order to do tliis he blows into his rod, 
balancing it in the air while he attentively watches the movement of 
the glass, until the paraison attains the given size. When this is 
accomplished, a boy, who is seated near him to seiae the right moment, 
is ready with an open mould of beech-wood, the openusg of which is 
exactly the size anil shape that the decanter is destmed to assuma 
The blower then introduces his paraison into it, and, mounted on a 
little stool, he continues to blow into his tube, at the same time giving 
it a rapid rotatory motion. The air exxmnds the "metal," pressing 
it against tlie sides of the mould, so that it takes its exact sha])e. The 
mould is then opened, and out comes the decanter, but the neck of it 
is still sliiqieless. The blower then returns to his place, rolls his rod 
for some moments on some bars of wood, technically termed, in French, 
"bardennes," and, by means of some wooden blades, he gives the 
finishing touch to the piece ; a boy then presents Idmself, with an 
iron rod, called a "pointil," or punt, which is fixetl by heat to the 
bottom of the decanter, so as firmly to adhere ; then, by passing a pair 
of cold pincers at the extremity of the neck, he gives a sharp blow 
which sevetB the decanter neatly from the blowpipe. Meantime the 
boy, who has hold of the decanter at the end of his punt, carries 
. it back to the furnace, in order to soften the neck. This done, 
he takes it to the head man, " chef de place,** whose work it is to 
complete it ; with the help of wooden and iron pincers he gives the 
desired turn and shape to the neck, shaving the edges with scissors, 
and rounding the mouth ; if it be neeessary, he adds cords or handles 
to it. After this the piece is carried in what is called the " rebak- 
ing arch" (arche a recoire). In this the pieces are put in great 
numbers, in cases of sheet-iron, which are placed at the end of 
a gallery one metre in width and twenty in length ; these cases are 
made to work slowly along, so as to take eight hours in going from 
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one end of tiie galleiy to iho oiiher ; thus they giadiially grt into a 
cooler atmosphere, ihe heat deereasing with the diBtanoe from the 
ead, 80 that, by the time they reach the other eztremity, the pecea aze 

completely cold. Lastly, these are conyeyed to the earving and 
cutting-room (taillerie), where u linisluDg touch is given to them by 
nit-ans of grinding \YheeIs, "which are turned at a great speed, and 
on which are thrown various powdered substances, each finer than 
the last ; on the first wheel, which is of iron and simply cuts the 
facets, is thrown a composition of white sand -stone, which bestows 
itself drop by drop ; the second wheel is of red sand-stone ; the next 
is wood, covered with pmnioe-Btone; and the last is of cork, powdered 
over with tin-putty. 

The engraTing of them, either by means of the hydrofluoric add, or 
with the help of snuJl wheels made of iron or copper wire^ on which 
is sprinkled a certain quantity of emery, gives the condnding touch 
to these pieces, be they glasses, decantera^ globes, chandeliers, flower- 
TBses — ^in short, all glass for hoosehold nse, or the thousand articles 
destined to satisfy the caprice which fashion has, of late years, taken 
under its protecting wing. 

At Eaccarat they can make everything. Nothing tliat the master 
glass- workers of former days produced cnn discourage the glass- 
workers of the present time. Tlio materials are of a transparency and 
purity which have never as yet been equalled, or even approached. In 
our opinion, this scrapulous perfection is pushed a trifle too far. That 
implacable purity reminds ns of the ice of those Norwegian lakes, on 
which Seraphitiis and Seraphita are supposed mystically toskato; it 
were better if this diaphanons sur&oe wero reUeved with a little 
yellow ; this is what gives ihat chaxactor of hannony and semi-warmth 
to the Yenetian and Bohemian glass. But we must admit that when 
placed on a white table-cloth, which looks like a field of snow, our 
table glass shines forth mth a Imlliaacy of reflection which is un- 
rivalled. 
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Gbb&t lUNUTJfiNiBB and predsioa haye heea bestowed, of kto years, 
upon tlie history of stained glass windows, owing to the &ct of its being 
of necessity intimately connected with that of the decoration of 
reli^ons edifices; add to tliis tlmt, to our modem taste, leanin^^ 
as it docs so entirely towards tlie exact roHtonitioii of antiquities, 
it would have Ix-eii ini]>nssilile to nndeHake tlie rebuililing and 
resitorinir of our f^lorious eatlie«lrals of the Mitldle A'^vh without replae- 
iug tlieir windows with glass corresponding in style and device with 
the period and character of the edifices themselves. For this it l)ecame 
neoessary not only to request the manufacturers of glass to adopt and 
reriye certain processes of fiibrication which, whatover has been said to 
the ocmtiary, were nerer entirely lost or forgotten ; bat it was found 
indispensable that they shoold be provided with models themsdves, in 
the spirit of the times to which these monnments belonged. And, let 
us not be backward to stato, that the French mind never showed itself 
more willing, or better able, to le-link the broken chains of past 
Hg( .s ; never has it more rapidly re-oonquered a territory that was 
su])j)osed to 1)0 irrecovera])ly lost, liather less than a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, towards the year lS4l), the nohle se< rcts of colouring and 
working g buss were regaidrd as utterly lost. Painters were summoned 
from England wla) knew hut little more alntut tlie matter than ours 
did ; at Sevres, Mousiear Brongniart thed a series of new exj^eh- 
ments .... but now, even in the most humble and modest village 
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chuich, we see wstbb of ooloared light straamizig forth in all the wied 
tints of the nunbow. 

ThoBomansdo not seem to have thought of ohtaining large soi&oes 
of coloured glass for window panes. The secret of the use they made 
of window glasB) properly so called, that is, plain and mu»loiired 
transparent glass for the admisnon of light, has been for a long time 
a vexed quest ion, even among the most learned of learned men ; and 
if they have settlerl it at hust, the wsiste of time and ink lias heen 
protligioiis. One Itahan priest fell a victim to it. The uiiturtunato 
man hiul coiidensed in one huge octavo volume, with engraved atla,s, 
Preface, Dedication, Notes, Analytic Tables, Index, i^e., the study and 
pre-occupations of liis whole life. He had wannly adopted the views 
of Samuel Petit, who, in his " Lexicon Anti^uitatom Bomanarum,** 
admits only of sheets of talc in lieu of glass panes. Thus he entirely 
denied and refdted the tmth of Philo the Jew s assertion, that^ in an 
intenriew with Galignla^ he heard the Emperor give the oid^ to his 
architect " to stop up the apertures with ^^ass." He foresaw his hook 
triumphant ! he already fancied himself member of all the academiflB 
in Europe^ amid imaginary shouts of enthusiastic applause! But, 
alas ! the very day on which his book appeared, and his presentation 
copit« were jx)sted in tli< ir various directions, and just when his pub- 
lisher had efffH^ted tlie sale of two copies to foreigners of great scientific 
attainment who chancrnl to l)e on their way to or from Naples. , . . 
O rage and di8apix)intmcut ! on that very day the men employed in 
excavating the ruins of Herculaneum came U]X)n window framta to 
which still adhered a piece of gkss ! This piece of glass was of a 
greenish tint, and thick, hut still glu.ss it was! .... What would you 
have the deceiTed tavani do ? Die of it ? ... . Die he really did. 

It is, howoTer, comparatiTely recently that wmdow glass attained 
any degreeof general circulation. For a long time it was rare, and at 
those pniods when religious faith was wannest^ it was reserved, either 
white or coloured, almost ezdusiTely for the house of God. In the 
thirteenth century, in France, in England, and probably everywhere 
else, casements were filled merelv with canvas, and a little later on 
with ]>a}ior. We find in the accounts of Jean Avin, receiver-general 
of Auvergne (141.')) : — " Item for the return of IVfadanie la Duchcsse 
de Berry, from Montpensier, whither she went to order certain case- 
mente to be made for the windows of the said castle, to be fitted 
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mih oil-cloth in default of glass." .... In Scotland, until 1660, 
the palace of the King, at Edinbnigli, had glaas only to the windows 
of tiie upper story; on the groond-floor the windows were replaced 
hy wooden shnttocs, which had to he thrown open in order to give 
light and air. Glance a moment at the other extremity of the road we 
are porsning ; in 1851 the English glass mannfiMHories were producing, 
in the short space of a few weeks, and at the small price of fourpence 
per kilogramme, the 400,000 kilogramuies i)t' window-panes which 
went to lonn tli*' outer wall and root' of the Crystal Palace ! 

It is prol>al)l(' that the liomans made hut a very limit<'d use of fjlass 
for window i>ane,s. In those; days houses wore so little and so seldom 
occupied ! Their whole life, from sunrise until sunset, was spent at 
the bath, in the fields at work, or on the pnUic meeting places. In 
the decline of the Boman Empire the suppers were prolonged in order 
to pass the eyening. During the more prosperoos years of the 
Bepnhlic, on the other hand, the hody was so hardened hy warlike 
exercises, that it hecame insensihle to the variations of temperators.' 
Are we to 8up2X)S6 that in the Empire of Morocco, where Engdne 
Delacroix states that in his travels he everywhere met with the actual 
and living representation of the manners and customs of the ancients, 
the most luxurious sheik suffers from the chilliness of the niglit when 
asleep in his tent, and enveloped in his l)iirnous cloak and a warm 
woollen blanket ? To the hal»its formed hy the Christian religion 
we must ascribe the development of that most modem sentiment, of 
home and home comforts. 

It is not known precisely where the ]>eculiar artistic glass work 
which, hy its numerous and well-distributed colours, transforms a 
window into one large transparent ornament, was first employed. Was 
it on the borders of the Rhine, under Otto II, and towards the end of 
the tenth century ; or only near the end of the eleventh? Or did it 
come finmi Itdy, or from Byzantium, or fiom France? These are im- 
portant questions firom a Gritically historical point of view, but they 
have not as yet been satisfiictorily answered. It is most probable that 
the French architects, both Norman and Gothic, who were endowed with 
St) profoundly tine a sentiment for ]>erfeet harmony, were tempted to 
till in their windows with coloured glass for the sole purjx)se of e^irr}'- 
ing on the colouring of the arches and columns, the sides, and even the 
pavement of their churches. It was, as it were, au Oriental, and sub- 
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sequeutly a (ireek aud a Roman tradition, this painting, \vl)ich, with 
the simplest nse of the paletto, converted a plain ceiling into a sky 
sjmngled with stars, and which seemed to cover walls \vith elaborate 
taiK>stry, and to inlay in the pavement mosaics realizing the highest 
dream of an ambitions architect. 

Tlie first window panes, however far hick we may trace them, cer- 
tainly consistal of glass coloured collectively by means of dies, and 
not jiainted on the surface and singly, as was done later on ; these 
repe>ated Ixildly the relative transparency of mosaics, throwing into the 
churches the most intense, as well as the most transitory and moving, 
subdued light. 




sPRcniKX!) OF Gonno Gia.<«». 
(PrlnjAry stjif. Perpendicular &ud Flamboyant.) 



The most ancient church windows kno\vn — although there is goo<l 
reason to think this is an art essentially French — are in Bavaria, in 
the Abl)ey of Tegernsee ; a certain Count Arnold had presented them 
at the end of the tenth century ; they were j)ainted by a monk named 
Weniher. 

The monk Theophilus, who wrote prolmbly at the end of the 
eleventh century, and of whom we shall further have occasion to si)eak 
in our chapter on Enamels, givas a recipe for " painting on glass,'* 
with the help of a brown enamel. This is a mode of procedure which 
it is important to note. The colouring tones of that time were red, 
blue, yellow, green, and lilac or ])ur|)le. 

In our opinion, the stained or jminted glass of the tbirtoenth con- 
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tiiiT lias attained tlie acme of perfect ion. It consifits chiefly of 8ini}»le 
nicilallions, representing^ quaint Ici^'enrls, scenes of austere sjinctity, 
miracles, epiwxles in everv-day lil'i', '_rr;ipbically rcjjrescnteil with the 
most candid and simple expressions ; tli« ]>rincipal outlines are almost 
al^ys marked by that narrow line of leiid, which ^orxcn to consolidate 
as well as to unite the parts ; bat this process, which would seem 
barbarous, in no way ahocks the eye ; one gets accustomed to that 
wide line which traces the outline, and the black shadow which runs 
through all the parts of the design seems to be a premeditated and 
indispensable ingredient of vigour. In the cathedral at Bourges there 
are, at the end of the apse, several specimens of window ghiss of the 
thirteenth century, which have descended to ur in a state of almost 
perfect preservution ; when, after Rjielling out with ililliculty the 
legends in old characters and dialect winch Im'Ioiilc to them, one ])asse8 
on, and then looks hack, they ap])ear like a marvellous vision of pris- 
matic IxMiuty, in which red and blue shine out and mix together, 
throwing out rays as of a waving liome. No words can adequately 
express their effect, at once bo 8[)lendid and so subdued. Ko human 
ytotk. can, inspire the soul with a linlicr and more religious awe. Our 
readers know the saying of Napoleon, when in the Cathedral of 
Ghartres : — An atheist can feel but ill at ease in this place." 

The three rose windows on the portals of the transepts of Notre 
Dame de Paris take rank as the finest flowers of this mystic garden. 
The windows of the Sainte Chapelle at Paris, which was built by order 
of St. Louis in 1 145, by Pierre de Montereau, have been preserved until 
our time, and such was the perfection of the nuiterials used, thai time 
has in no degree lesseiitMl their brilliancy. But num often ])roves 
himself to be a more destnictive agent than either wind or rain. At 
the end of the devolution, tlie Sainte Chajielle was a]»jK)inted to Ix^ 
the receptacle of the government archives. Cuplwarda and desks 
had to be erected for the greater convenience of these scribbling 
gentlemen. Nearly four yards of the lower part of the windows 
were taken out and given over to whomsoever would take them! 
.... Our century has done its best to repair this piece of van- 
dalism, and from the cartoons of Monsieur Steinheil, M ondenr Lusson 
has executed a series of compositions which coincide exactly with the 
effect and style of the pieces of window glass to which they are destined 
to form the sequence. 
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Large figures belong to the fourteenth century. At Chartres we see 
gigantic and terrible figures of apostles and prophets, lightly draped 
in tunics of severe fold, with gestures stilf and angular, standing out 
devoid of any tenderness or softness, their eyes round as those of 
a falcon, steadily fixed on the beaming brightness of the heavenly 
Jerusalem, their whole as|x»ct at once ecstatic and sombre. . . . The 

impression which they leave on 
the mind is that of sublimity and 
grandeur. They seem like the 
miniatures in some colossal bre- 
viary — some Byzantine Psalter 
framed and bound in stone and 
iron. In them we see the Chris- 
tian faith in its rudest and rough- 
est form, but not a vestige of 
civilized life. This characteristic 
austerity is somewhat softened, 
however, by the figures of fe- 
male saints, whose youthfulness 
and simple grace is still unat- 
tained by any other school of 
art. 

The figure of St. Catherine, 
which we here reproduce, meek 
and resigned, yet full of ardent 
faith like the flower which, though 
it Ijends with the wind, yet steadily 
turns its face towards the sun, is 
one most touching specimen of 
the window glass of the fourteenth 
century. 

The actual window, in its 
original form and size, is in the 
church of Tournay ; but we have 
the * good fortune — and it is unprecedented, for we know of no other 
copy — to be in jwssession of the small rough model of it, originally 
prej)aretl by the painter himself, that is to say, the piece of glass on 
which tliis predecessor of Van Eyck's — at least such we suppose bun 
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by his style and ingeniiity to have been — aketohed oat his fint 

matnred scheme, which his pupils have since carried out for the purpose 
for wliicli it ^vlus evidently inteiulod. I believe it to have Ix^en the 
work of a Frencli master; but no Italian painter, even of this period, 
could have desi«^ned it with a tinner hand or a more delicate brush. 
It looks like a statuette standinj^ in a niche of pure blue. The ground 
is blue, with a slight indication of black ornamentation about it» The 
wheel which St Catherine holds, her sword, the sleeve of her inner 
garment, her curly hair, and the glory round her head, are of gold. 

And this is what lends additional yalae to this particular specimen ; 
it was in the first half of the fourteenth oentnry that the golden 
yellow was disoovered, an enamel colonr which, when applied with a 
hETosh, greatly simplified the work; np to that time it had been neoes- 
sary, in order to imitate gold for any special garment, head-dress, or 
some partionlar |ttece of famitnre or ornamentation, to cut out pieces 
of yellow glass and surround each one ^vith a framework of lead. 

This new discovery, then, was made apropos. Alx)ut this time the 
glass-maker's art was emancipating itself from the sanctuary and 
making its entrance into palaces and the houses of rich merchants. 
Germany and Flanders betook themselves to it, and Cologne Cathedral 
has bequeathed to us reminiscences and examples of that somptaous 
Benaissance, which are as true and ffdthfol as could be the pages of a 
chronicle. This was at a time when workmen of all the Guilds of 
Ghent were so nnmerons that, by tibe gift of only a fiurthing firom 
each one of them, a snm was collected sn£Bcient to erect a church 
in honoor of the Virgin. A mere tiaditioiial prosperity, howerer. 
At Bruges, during the ceremony which took place of endowing Philip 
le Bel with the coronet of a oomit, the Qneen of France was unable 
to repress an expression of vexation at the wealth and luxury dis- 
played by the ladies of her court: "I had thought," she said, "to 
have l)een the only queen in this place, but I tind ht rc hundreds!" 

Italian Renaissance supervt iied to mollify the art which stood its 
ground in France, especially during the fifteenth century, and too often 
it was rendered by it affecte<l and mannered. 

Then it was that the picture— the combination of landscape with 
figures and of groups —triumphed in windows, and the idea of a 
decoratiTe combination subject to certain rules, to produce certain 
aspects as a whole, was, if not abolished, at least greatly modified. 
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The Bmnan school, imperious and pedantic in its oooscioas sacoession 

to the great masters, waved all superior dictation, and was no longer 
■willin*^ to accept of tlie ivstrictive direct ion even of architects. Designs 
and cart(X)ns were demanded of patrician painters, who, rc^'iirdlcss of 
rule or other authority than tlicir own taste, transpoml for the oriia- 
luentation on wmdow ghi,S8, tujxstry, cartlienware, or enamel designs, 
which ouglit to have been exclusively reser^'ed for pictures. 

The ait of cutting glass with a diamond, and that of diawing lead 
out to almost an unlimited extent, atlbrded larger and wider snrfiuM 
to glass painters, and of this they took advantage, almost to excess, in 
Italy, at St Qndnle at BrnsselB, in fact, nnivennlly, hut perhaps less 
in France than elsewhere. The chapel of the Ch&tean of Yinoennesy 
which is hy Jean Cousin, has some very vigorous specimens of this 
style in painted glass. 

One of the finest pieces* of gliss of the Renaissance style that we 
are acquainted with is at Beaimiont-le-Pioger, a small town in Nor- 
mandy. The suhject is " The Entiy of Christ into Jenijydciii, ' done l>v 
stmie decorator of the Fontainel)leau sclio)*!. Tlie small round window, 
of which we here give a copy, is of the rarest iii<;('nuity l)otli of touch 
and design ; it represents the Angel of licsurrcction at tin? Judgment 
Day, whose elephantine steed is trampling Death under feet» while his 
trompet^blast is awiikening the warrior, the merchant, the pope, and 
the king from tlie detid, and summoning them to appear before the 
judgment seat of God. 

But coloured glass was now reflecting its last nys^ like those pearls 
whose hrilliancy fades and departs, leaying them only the title of dead 
pearls. It was buried in the same grave as the GoUiic style of archi- 
tecture, which so well agreed with our climate in its many variations 
of light and shadow. Palissj, who, as our readers will no doubt 
remember, himself worked for the glass-makers, in his "Disconrs 
Admiraldes," in ITjSI^ deplorctl in the following terms tlie misemhle 
condition to which this art of the jjaintcrs and workers of window 
glass had fallen. He, however, attributes tlie fact to the ijreat ditVusion 
of the article jirtMluced, whereas it should have Ik^cu traced exclusively 
to the change which had taken place in the social habits and tastes : 
" I beg you, turn your attention a little to glass, which, for having 
become too common among men, has been reduced to so low a price 
that those who make it, for the most part» live more miserably than 
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the rftf^ ftn<l ruM)iHli soekcrs in tlie streets of Pans. Both the art and 
the artists are noble ; but many among tliese, who arc gentlemen l»y 
birth, would fain be plelH'ians, in order to have money enongh to jmy 
their rates and taxes. Is this not a calamity to tlie glass-makers of 
the proWnces of Perigord, Limosin, Xaiutouge, Angouleme, Gascogne, 




TlfE TKI lir OK rilK I.A^-T Jl lMiVENT. 

(f'IKTimMi of Fn tuli wliiilow gl;iKS of ihc !»ixi'-«'nth cfnlurj'.) 



Deaniais, and Bigorre? In tln'sc jmrt?* glass is so rediucHl in price 
that it is carried and hawk(Nl alMnit the strretsantl villages, by ct>mmon 
bnvers of m^s and old iron, so that l>oth those who make it and thos«- 
who sell it have great difticulty in earning a livelihotKl." 

From tliis time forth painted glass became a purely civil ornament, 

I' 
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and secular m iis eubjecta. The Snias adomed the wmdofw-panes of 

their public halls, of their taverns, or their country house, with legends 
either gay or Rcutinu'ntal. Here it is, too, tlmt ^ve meet with those 
figures of stont, fair, aiul fat old veteran-s, wliich we mentioned in 
pissing as to 1«; seen on tliose mugs and gohlds of cnanuUcil glass or 
stoneware, togetlier with coats of arms, helnuts with extravagant 
plumes, or, again, with ch&nmng landscapes. Tliis Swiss glass, which 
is not rare, is almost unsorpasBed in intensity mv\ lailliancy of colour- 
ing. Sometimes it will present a fireside picture, together with the 
legend reooanted there, while the spinning wheel turns its busy aooom- 
paniment. Or eke we have a scene in the calm and dreamy existence 
of a scientific man, as he bends over the octavo Tolnme open before 
him, OTor which the insated rays of light are playing, and displaying 

the outline of the miniatores it contains In the Middle Ages, 

stained and coloured glass was the " lUustrated Bible " of the ]KK)r ; 
at the end of the sixteenth century it had become the book of the 
middle classes. 

The seventeenth century did notliing. Not only did it j)roteRt 
actively, violently, and unjustly agjiinst all that was "(lothic," hut also 
it liketl to see to the Ixittom of things clearly. We amnot imagine 
Descartes to have lieen dreamy or vague in his ideas. Nor surely 
would Louis XIY. have consented to a veil being put over the majesty 
of the snn, his brother ! 

Tlie eighteenth century, however, did better; it resolved, in cool 
blood, to break and shatter cobnred glass. It was, as it weie, a woid 
of command thionghout France to danb in yeUow (which was fonnerly 
the colour of in&my) all chapeh and churches, and substitute plain 
white panes for the oobured and legendary glass. 

Then came a lengthened respite. At the commencement of this 
century that Gotliic style, which had the power to move Voltaire, wjus 
so little reckoned iia classical, that that school entirely overlooked it. 
It would have l)een inii)ossible to fill in with ]iainted glass the largo 
classical windows of the Church of the Madeleine, which itselt' was 
intended to 1)C the ^' Temple of Glory !" It would have made Vitriivius 
shudder, and caused the dome of the Institute to totter on its 
base. 

But when the Boman school, with Lassus at its head, stepped for- 
ward to offer its services in the restoration of these venerable buildings 
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"wliich 80 solemnly record the ]«8t history of relipioiis advancement and 
artistic ])rojLjn'SH, wln'ii was ^Miiiinl tlic causo whicli Victcr Hu^'o liad 
80 aljly jjlrufh-il in a cliapt* r of liis " Xntn' Danic ot" Paris," after tliat 
Monsieur P. !Meriiuee had jdilJished lii.s eloquent reports, it was lii^h 
time to re-light the glass- workers' furnace, and In'gin to design airtoons. 
Art was no longer one-sided, exclusive, and narrow, as in tlie Middle 
Ages. On the contrary, the first thought of these generous artists, who 
fought in the foremost rank for its cause, was to consolidate and restore 
those edifices which time and the whims of men had shaken, and to 
complete the works which had been kft unfinished, or only partially 
destroyed. Some experiments were made at S'v^Ties, by Brongniart ; 
writers of great intelligenoe and merit, such as MoDsieurs Didron, 
Bontempe, De Lasteyrie, and De G^rente, and later on, Monflienr 
Viollet-le-Duc, set to work to jM)int out the real path to be followed in 
order to obtain effects of colouring ils brilliant and as harmonious as 
those of the glass of the twelfth and tifteenth centuries. 

The intention of these trials sometimes prove<l themselves more ex- 
cellent tlian their results. Designers received the orders which 
should have l)een given to painters. The windows of St. I'erdinand's 
Chapel, the cartoons of which are exposed in the Luxembourg Gallery, 
show Mods. Ingres to have In-en, at least from the point of view of a 
glass-painter, a master who had especially hit upon the style of those 
Etruscan funereal bits of pottery which seem, from their silhouette 
designs and obscure coburing, to hare been made with a view of con- 
ciliating the ghosts of the departed ones. But for grandeur of 
attitude, and the suppleness of the dra|)ery folds, the figures of saints 
and angels of which this series is composed furnish us with examples 
of the hrighteat and Ix-st style. It is well known that some of ]\Ions. 
Ingres' hejuls are |K>rtraits of the memlx'rs of the n>yal family ; for 
instance. St. Ferdinand himself is uo other than the uulortuuate 
Duke of Orleans. 

In liSll, tlie King, Louis Philippe, gave an order to Eugi-ne Dela- 
croix for the lutenil windows of the Church of Eu, the subjects to be 
St Victoria, and St. John the Evangelist ; and the following year, for 
the Chapel of Dreux, a figure of St. Louis at the Bridge of Taille- 
bourg. Of these I have seen only the sketches, and they are mar- 
TeUously fine ; but a great judge in these matters assures mo that they 
are the finest and best specimens of stained glass that our day has 

p 2 
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prodaoed, and I believe him, for the art of the glass-painter must 
necessarily aim at harmony and richness of colouring combined, for 

those tones which are tniverswl by tlie rays «>t li^ht must ever be 
uujiliticj iiiiil Sdt'tr'iicil ])y wlmt surroiinds tlu'in, and all dt'iu nds on 
the judicious jilaciiig iu juxtupositiou of whut are culled the supple- 
mentary tones. 

But before we proceed any farther with this work, we will ask of our 




ST. iiKi I \. r.vmi. 
(GlitM \siii(l»tv», liy M. Itigrw, iti Uie c;b.i|M>l of St. Ferdinand.) 



readns penaissiou to pljicf In ion' tliciii our piiLjr we liavc quoted Irom 
a study on Jlu^enc 1)( lacroix, whieb was puMislicd l>y ]\Ioiis. Charles 
Blane in tlio ''Gazette des Beaux Arts." Never before iu I'ruuoe 
had esthetics been spoken of with so niueli grat« and ix^rsnasivo 
authority. W«* have already alluded to the alnicst mathematical hkws 
which role the division and combination of diflerent colours ; we will 
now leave Mona Charles Blanc to explain the more or less rigorous 
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msaam in which these rtiles aie to he ohserred hy artists when 
their instinct has not sufficed to suggest to them the true secrets 

of it:— 

"The aiR'iciitiH aduiittod of only tlireo riiimarv tolourH— v<'ll()\v, 
ml, and Line; iiio(l< rn painlns limit tliciiiselvcs to tlie samo. These 
three are the only eolonr.s whieli cannot be eitlier deooni[)o.s<Ht or re- 
duced. We all know that a ray, one of tlie sun's, is composed of 
seven colours^ which Newton has called 'primitive;' these are violet, 
indigo, hlne, green, yeUow, orange, and red ; but it is very evident 
that the word 'primitive' cannot apply to three of these colours, 
which are composite ; namely, orange, which is a mixture of red and 
yellow, green, produced hy adding yellow to blue, and lilac, which is 
a combination of blue and red. As to indigo, it can scarcely be 
termed one of the primitive colours, for it is nothing Imt a ])articular 
variety of blue. We eannot hnt roeo<;nize, tlu refore, that in nature 
there are hut three reallv elementary eolours, which, when mixed ill 
couples, theiu>(dves juoduee three other eomiKHiitc colours, called 
< binary' tones, namely, oran.Lje, ejncn, and yiolet. 

"By coud)inin;4 t^vo of the piimitiye colours, for instanc-e, yellow and 
red, in order to obtain the binary colour of orange, this binary ccdour 
will oidy attain the TWAximTinf* of its brilliancy when placed Kid(! by side 
with the third primary colour not included in the comhin ition. And 
thus, if red and blue be mixed in order to produce violet, this binary 
violet colour will be much enhanced if placed in juxtaposition with 
yeUow. So it is also with green, itself a combination of blue and 
yellow, if placed in immediate contact with red. Mods. Chevrenl has 
rightly termed ' sup2)lementary ' each of the three primitive colours, 
owing to the binary colour which results from each of them. Thus 
blue in the supjilement of oranico; yellow, that of violcj ; and red, that 
of green; and so each cnmiiound colour is the sn]»plement of the 
primitive colom", excluded in its e(»m]tosition. This reciprocal and 
additional brilliancy is technically called 'the law of simultaneous 
contrasts.* 

"If, therefore, the supplementary or compound colours bo nsod 
equally, that is to say, subjected to the same degree of depth and 
hght, the juxtaposition of them would so enhance them that it would 
prove too dazzling for the human, eye to contemplate ; but, by a sin- 
gular phenomenon, these colours, which so prodigiously assist the 
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brilliancy of one another if placed together, are instantly destroyed if 
mixed together. So if we mix bine and orange together in eqtial 

quantities, the orange not being more orange in reality than the blue 
is Mur, tlic combination destroys both tones, and the result is a kind 
ol coloiiilrss j^rev. 

"Tf, on the other liaiul, tliey be mixed in unequal qiumtities, they 
will l)e only partially destroyed, and the result will be a species of 
neutral tint — a variety of grey. This being the case, new contrasts 
may be obtained by the juxtaposition of two supplementary colours, 
one of w hich is pure and the other compound. The proportions are 
unequal, and so one of the colours triumphs over the other, and the 
intensity of the most powerfol one in no way interferes with the 
harmony of the two. Suppose now that the same colours, only of 
diflerent degrees of intensity, be placed side by side — for instance, a 
light and a dark blue— an effect will be produced in which there will 
be contrast, owing to the difference of intennty between the colours, 
and hannony from the similitude of tints ; and if two portions of one 
colour Ik? ])laced together, one of which is pure and the other com- 
jx)un(l, tor instance — bright blue with a grey blue — there will result 
another kind of contrast, rnolilicd by analogy. We see that there are 
then divers methods, all dillerent but all equally infallible, for fortify- 
ing, sustaining, reducing, or neutralizing the eflect of one colour, and 
that by altering, not it, but the one or ones which are beside it." 

Tt is easy to make experiment of these curious observations either 
with a ]h>x of French chalks, or with coloured wafers. 

We all must remember to have noticed how much better a bed of 
scarlet geraniums looks in a park if surrounded with green sward, than 
when it is placed immediately beside walks of gravel, or denuded beds 
of greyish earth ; we know, too, how difficult it is in ananging a 
woman's drees so as properly to combine pink with green, and blue 
with yellow, in order to avoid producing a staring effect, which would 
suggest the varied colours of a green jvirrot to the mind; why, also, 
the brightest shade of yellow is called the nmge ot dark lx^4iuties,* 
&c. &c. The ]'eople of the eitreuie East, the Japanese, tlie Indians, 
Persians, and even Negroes themselves, instinctively know these iaets- 
We see specimens of cigar-cases which the people on the African 
ouast make with plaited reeds, and exchange for glass beads and 

• Le fiud (lea brunes. 
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lirooches from Mniano, which are nuunrelB of harmony and yigonr of 
colour. 

The people <^ the West whose visual organs are notoriously less 
keen, have commissioned theur sdentifio men to seek for those laws 
which natnre afibrds ns, with less intensity and depth of colour, how- 
ever, tliiiii ill the flowers, tree<, l)iRls, lislics, shells, skies, and land- 
scapes of countries under a warmer sun. The artists ot tlie .Aliddle 
Ages, some of them eminent European colonists, had laid aside these 
quaint and hitherto victorious laws solely with the intuition of 
genius. In our modem days the public taste is for colour, while it 
protests against the vagaries of colourists. 

Painters on glass are returning to it also, but still, in our opinion, 
too guardedly. Their windows— I am not now alluding to those 
makers who are artists and archsBologists^ such as Monsienrs Didron, 
De G^rente, Lnsson, and others— are ather heavy, or staring and 
gaudy ; they offend us as does an instrument just out of tune. This 
has given rise to the belief that all the old secrets and methods were 
lost — ^an enoneons one, Inasmuch as chemistry has replaced certain 
elements by ingredients whose effect is fer more certain, and which do 
not require that mysterious handlini: and armngeTuent which had 
once to be commnnicated from ear t<; eair, and whispered in the work- 
shops — an exjH.'dient no loni^'er possible at the present day. The 
specimens of beautiful modern glass are now too numerous for us to 
mention any in particular, at least without the risk of being unjust to 
the rest. 

A rival school, however, and one which has the pretension of being 
in more perfect possession of the spirit of the age, is that of Mons. 
Marechal, of Metz, which consists in the transformation of a window 
into a picture, and that of a picture painted as fiur as is practicable by 
acknowledged current methods. In our humble opinion this is a 
mistake. The tones of colouring, reproduced by the transparency of 
glass and reflected light, can never be the same as those in nature. 
The nu)re you multiply them so as to produce the numerous and 
subtle tints of a cxinnteiuuice, for instance, or a dnijM»ry or landscape, 
the more you modify or interce]>t the li^cht, while you gniduuUy 
arrive ut an artiJdcial or incomplete result uritatmg to the logical 
mind. 

We only i^ay this, however, with regard to the theory of the matter ; 
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tor, piactically, MM. Marechal, &iher and aon, are artists of great 
merit, and whose oonsdentions endeayonrs and earnest belief in the 
correctness of their scheme entitle them to the highest esteem. They 

are the nnthors and makers of these hiicfe windows which are placed 

Ht Iwitli c'luls (»{ I lie centre part of tlie ruluis des Cliamps Klysrcs, ami 
whicli })roYe our cntics to 1)0 rir^ht. Tliev fail to 1)0 dtrtdativc, 
Ixcause tlu y aim too much at imitutiiig real pictuies painted in iietjco 
or in oil colours. 

Another artist, Mods. JSteinheil, has l»et(er succeinled in ohviatin^j; 
the dilliculty, by filling large surlaces with hold tints, and res<'rviiig 
for details those supplementary colours of which Mons. Charles Blanc 
has just taught us the us<>. Tlie works of Mous. St( inheil have now 
become Tery numerous. He is one of our purest designers, and an 
artist of superior merit. As a painter, he is gifted with the most 
delicate inspirations, and the way in which he can render the joys and 
sorrows of private life denotes a tact and a power of obeervatiou quite 
peculiar to himself. In his restoration of the windows and mosaics of 
the Sainte Chapelle and many others besides, he has betrayed the 
most rare of all (qualities, tliat of lK*ing thoroughly acqujunte<l with 
the schools anterior to liis own, as to thcu* spirit, their fonn, their 
style, and their detail, and yet never to he guilty of plagiaiism. He 
fulliLs, in u f evei'se sense, however, the words of the poet : 

* Snr des pcnnn nonveauz forger dcs vera antlqaes. . . 

Tt is not only in Fmnce, but also in England, Grermany, and 
Belgium, that, in the last few years, have sprung up artists and 
artisans of quite a new order. It is long — and yet scarcely thirty 
years have elapsed — since the &etory of Mons. Bontemps at Choisy-Ie- 
Boi produced, amid shouts of applause from an admiring public, the 
first good quality of red glass, coloured on one side only ; a perfect 
imitation of the finest bits of ancient red glass. 

We have already liad occasion to mention the revolution that Ls in 
store for the art of painting on i;lass owing to the us4' of hydrolhiuric 
aci«l. Sin<'(^ it is j>ossihle to cover one surface of wliile glass with u 
plate of glass t>f another colour so that it exactly adlieres to it, surely 
hv means of this acid a means will Ix* foimd of conveying: colour to 
the l)lnin white glass so as to produce a most varied and picturesque 
style of design and decoration. 
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Who knows whether our mirrors will not one day be ornamented 
after this fifushion? This method is in no way im^tracticahle; all 
that now remains is to discover the means of fixing the decoration 
to the snhstance. Thanks to the means of molting ^f^l^i^^ there is 
now scanrly any limit to the diniousions of ])l!if(' -^lass ; tor in- 
stjiiu-c, at the factory of St. Gol'uin. The total ])r.Mliiction of 
])lato-f^lass in Euro^xj in the ycai* IfcjtiO was no less than 8oO,000 
squaic iiiMrcs. 

The luoro life l>ccomes dillicult and fevo isli, and tlif smaller the 
space and height of rooms and houses, especially in crowded towns and 
citicH, the more also we require largo w indowR, lx)th for the admission 
of light and air. They help to give us at least the semblance of 
liberty ; though it is but an illusion, it lends a gradousness to our 
life. An increased amount of light to the body seems to add serenity 
to the soul. 

It has often been asked in what consisto the leeemUanoe or pazallel 
merit of modem industrial art as compared with that of die Be- 

naissance ? It is true that they are, in many respects, surpassed in 
niiniilcnoss of detail, the romlitions of manipidation and reqniiY'iiirnt 
in the nKwh rn day having altot^etlier changed and heen dis|ila('ed ; 
hut how lVe(jueiitly do tliey ahsolutely tiiinuph in tlicir general 
result ! What more respleU'li iit than a mtxh-ru tahle covered with 
crystals, cups, and glasses, incnusing or decreasing in size as do 
the pipes of an organ, Injttles, flower-glasses, flower-stands, bowls 
and dishes for fruit? What is so eflective and gmnd tus those tall 
mirrors of seven or eight yards high, which double the size of a 
reception-room and the number of its lights three and four fold? and 
what more gracious to the eye and senses than a boudoir early 
divided from a green and flowery hothouse by a transparent piece of 
plate-glsss, while snow-flakes are &lltng outside, unconsciously in- 
creasing the sense of comfort within ? 

We are told that the most ancient glass factory in England, one in 
Lancixshire, at Puiven-IIead, was l)uilt to rival tliat of St. (iol)ain. 
An English admiral, angered hy having l>e< ii refused admittance tliere, 
tenij)ted over one of their workmen, and founded tlie manufactory 
which is still standing. England now produces MoOjdOO sc^uare metres 
of plate-glass yearly. More than three-quartei-s of this (juantity is 
used for windows, the rest for mirrors; for the English, putting their 
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own oonstraetion on the &b]6 of Apollo Tanqnishing «1arlmniw, held 
light is the muideier of spleen." 
Heie» again, we see the law of external decoration comhined with 
tiiat of internal ornament with regard to houaeB and dwelling-places ; 
nseMness walking side by side witli beauty. Is not this a sign of 
progress ? 
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hat is cuuiiiul, niul wliiiMi arc tlie ilenominatioriH adiptcd to desi;j;iiat(! it-y princiiKil 
varieties 7 — Were the E}^ptians ncqnaintpd with it, or did they only nse oolonred 
pasU'S ? — Knamellbd Etruscan jewels- CloisoiinJ enamel of tlic Cliinos*' — The 
doisniirif' of till.' HyzaiitiiioM— The monk TlH-ophilutJ, ami liia "Tn'ati?<«' of Indus- 
trial Arts "■ — How cloiMiiiin' t naiiu ls arf nirid'' — Chaniplfvc eiiaiin 1 - 'I'lio Fmicli 
lienai»jai)ce, and tlio enauiel painti-ra c»l" Linioj^cs— Nardon I'cuituud— I^'onariJ 
limoein; his portraits and deoomtive worlcs— -PieiTe R«*jimoa— Jean Coortois— 
The decadence nf enanicI -.Tcati Petitot» and bis portraits at the onnrts of 
f'lmrl«a I. atirl l.niii- XFV. — Tlie pro^^rc^ssiw pnx'oss nvro?^:\ry for the pn>> 
duction of an oiiann lli-d plaque — The cloisonne eiianicl-j on crystal of the Itonnis^ 
t>ancu — The eujunclkd {K»rcclaiu of Paris and of China — Vjirnishefl cements — 
Photography applied to enamels— Painters' enamds, executed by Mens. Olaudina 
Fopelin— >Tbe modem appUcatton of enamel — Gonolosioa. 
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It has been thonght that the woid "enamel" was origmally derived 
from the Hebrew expression of '^Haschmal/* used by the prophet 
Ezekiel, bnt perhaps he meant thereby to desiguate a metal. The 
low I^itins write it ** Bniiiltuui," the Italians " smalto," the Genmiis 
"Smcltzin."' iiml tlif Fniicli 'S'niail," wliicli is tlio samp tlio 
English ciiiiiiii l." TliiH is all tliat eve n tlio nioHt ]('anic<l in sucli 
ijiattcrs liav»^ yd Iw'cii aide to discover on tlit siil.jcct. Wliat work- 
man waH tlu* tirsf to mo enamel? and in what century did he live? 
The answers to tlii se (inentions are scarcely ])ettor ascertained. 

Enamel is actually glass more or le<s coloured witli nu^tallic oxides, 
either opaque or transparent, which, a iter a considerable amount of 
baking, abedntely adheres to the metalho plate, be it copper, iron, or 
glass on which it is placed. 

Bnt as there is a vast difference in its Yarions applications, they 
have been daaaed into sections, namely, "daisonni and ehamplevi 
enamels that is to say, the eoamel k introduced into movable eloisons 
or })artitionB of metal fastened edgewise on the surface of a metal j)late, 
or it is inserted in spaces cut out (It ves) on the field of a i)late witli a 
burin or flat graver; also painttd rii'inuh, that is to say, t!ie enamel 
sprejid over the surface and painted at tlie whim and fancy of the 
artist, and presenting tints in harmony, and aUied with and to one 
another. 

Everything goes to prove that the cloisonne enamels are the oldest. 
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and that they are of Oriental origin. Tlie champleve embossed 
enamels are only a new development of the same, which was intro- 
duced in the eleventh century by some able German workman, and 
was known and practised much before this, both in England and 
at Limoges. The original idea was, no doubt, to imitate inlaid or 
encnisted stones of great value, or even bits of sohd and coloured clay- 
fixed in their places when cold into partitions of metal. 

It has been denied that the Egyptians, who themselves were such 
clever glass-makers and Ceramic artists, were ever acquainted with the 




RnrrnAX (iRArKLrr in cold, kkamki.ui>. 
(Municb Mux-iim ) 



art of enamel ; at any rate, it is probable that they practised it but 
seldom. Among the almost coimtleas number of sacred utensils and 
things for daily use, which have at different times l)een excavated in 
their necropoHs, but few have Ijeeu identified as being genuine bits of 
enamel. 

How is it that a people so devoted to indestructible arts ever 
neglected so prwious a one as this ? 

Whether the partitions of the delicate and minute bracelet of the 
Munich Museum, which we have reproduced above, were filled with 
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melted glass, or else ivith a Bpedee of maBtic, oonH only be asoectnned 
by chemical analysis* 

The Greeks and Etruscans were cognisant of enamel, even of that 
which wfts termed ])ainters' enamel. The Camjwina collection at tlie 
Louvre possesseH some funereal crowns which are omameuted with 
small enamelled flowers ; also some 
swans, |)eacocks, and doves, executed 
with siu'li neatness of hand as to indi- 
cate that the art vms then in current 
practice. The process in these is pro- 
bably the aame as that of the Benais- 
sanoe jewels, on which are represented 
chimeric figures and heroic combaia 
We will farther speak of them in 
connection with the Chinese painted 
enamels, and the enamels of Limoges. 

The origin of enamel is, then, a 
most dclicatt' question, and we have 
not the ade<|nat(' means j»f answering it satisfactorily. We will start 
from its entrance into Bvzantine territory. What first brouMit it 
into existence? I\Io8t probably it wjis suggested by tlie dc^sire of 
imitating pieces of cloisonne enamel which were imported from PenBa, 
India, or China. Apollonius of Tliyane, the fiunons thaumaturgist, 
writes, that when on a tour through Asia, he saw at Tazil, where a 
prince reigned oyer the kingdom of Poms beyimd the Indus, a temple^ 
the chancel of which was worthy ci all admiratioiL On each of the 
walls were &8tened large plates of brass, covered with historical 
The heroio deeds of Poms and of Aleiander were repre- 





rAi:-Rn«.s or r.oi.n rsr.\Mr.t.. 
(lOnucan Jcwelleiy. (J«mpAti« oullceiiijo.) 



♦ I have now before uie an K^ptiaa gold-enBincllt tl jinmltt, of ovnl form, n pro- 
Bentin^ in relief a lion-hended deity cntwncd with the orV) and a.sp, weariii;^ a hno<i 
arul a st niioirenlar Vjreastplate with thrii' mws of enamel, the inner being ot plain 
dark lapitt-Iazuli enuuiel, the middle of round gold iMtsiics filled in between witb opaque 
white, and the outer row of gold trianglee on dark-blue enamel groond. 

This very inti resting specimen (Ix lonicring to Mr. W. H. Fornian) differs OMcntially 
from both the c/oi«>Hn/atid rhnmplcv- ennniel.s ; Ix'in;^ foriued of a thin platf nf f^ohl 
witii n poii^s<>' (i( »iL'n, barked with the usual Kgypiiau blue ettrtheuwaro or frit, of 
which the small deities ure made, but uoglazed. 

The enamels on the fiont aie immiatakeably Titrifled, and hj the aid ofa magnify- 
ing glass numerous globnlei of mdted enamel, which have not inooipoiated with the 
mam, may be distinctly seen on tfie sorbee. — ^Ed. 
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sented on copper, silTer, gold, and black brass. . . . These wioiis 
materials, united by means of melting beat, had the effect of coloozs." 
Can we take these to haye been anything but enamelled snr&oes? 
But what may perhaps most have stmck the imagination of the 

Greeks of the lower empire (though the fact of their being of 80 early 
a dale lia>? Iwen mucli contested) were those pla(]nes, coffers, lihatory 
vases, and drinkiiit^'-eups of cloisonne enamel made ])V the ('liiiiese, 
in delicate tints ot" ro.-;(>-c(>lour, ^^reen, bine, and y<'lli)\v. lliveis run 
across tliem, decked with open water-ldies and lar^'f peonies; monstci.s 
stride along them, rolling their eyes and twisting their Ijacks, showinLC 
their sharp and pointed teeth. The vase we here reproduce we have 
copied from one which m in the collection of Mods. E. Galichon, 
editor of the "Gazette des Beaux Arts,** and it is one of the finest we 
know of. Every detail of it is admirable ; in shape it need not shrink 
from competing with the severest of Etmscan vases ; the hnea and 
tones on it are as harmonionsly blended as are those of an Indian 
shawl; the material even, which is rendered sUghtly rongh and 
nncven by the hnrsting of small air-babbles during the process of 
baking, n tains the light while it softens the harsher reflections it 
receives. The disposition of the handles, which wyo formed of heads 
of monst<'rs, marks, as wv liave renuukeil ain ady with regard to 
porcelain, tin* I'are with which Oriental artists reheve the monotx>uy 
of a mere outline. 

The Byzantines must have accepted thes(i models the more will- 
ingly, becanse they reminded them of those mosaics of which the 
Bmnans were so fond, and that they thcniscdves execute*! with sncli 
rare and minnte perfection. Do not the interstices of little cubes of 
marble, thrust into the mastic, answer to the partitions of gold wbicb 
divide the different colours? Perhaps also the aim of the first 
Byzantine enamellers was to alternate on their shrines and reliquaries^ 
figures of then: saints in polished but uncut stone. 

Under Porphyrogenete, Byzantine was full of it, and yet the Byzan- 
tine cloisonne enamels are very mro, no doubt, as we will further 
explain, Itei-anse tliey were made in a gold j'lalo, and when, in the 
si\t«'rnth cciitnrY, the ] aint( (l enamels were in the height of fashion, 
tln-y shared th*' fate of all tliat is not new and fashionabh'. 

It is only within the last twenty years that our Karned imn 
have lent it any attention, and have given it the 82>^^^ name of 
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MionnS, One of thd most ancient examples of it — ^the date of 
whidi has been approximately ascertained — ^is the celebrated iron 
crown, symbolic of the Italian dominion, which was offered to the 

cathedral of Monza, by Theodelinda, QiU'cn of tlie Lombards, wbo 
died in (525. The lar^^ast, however, and the most corapHcatwl, is the 
"Pala d'Oro'' of St. Mark's, at Venire, the froiitaj^o of an aUar where 
the enaiiicls themselves are diiniucd liy the lirr of precious stont'S, and 
tlif* imdtiplicity of jx'arls with which they are surrounded. This com- 
bination of plaques and statuettes in relief was made, at least a jmrt of 
it, at G^nstantinople, for ih' dn^e Oraeolo, at the end of the tenth 
century, which was so hard and sad a one for Italy, and which, on 
the other hand, brought Byzantine art to its highest predion. Some 
covers of miseals, also some swordnaheaths, and the ornaments and 
gloves of Charlemagne, are preserved at Vienna among the imperial 
treasnres. 

The monk Theophilns^-his country, and even the period at which 
he lived, is unknown — has bequeathed to ns a pamphlet of the most 
interesting sort, on the industrial arts of tlie Middle Ages. From it wo 
will here borrow a ft?w details on the process of making the cloisonne 
enamel. His lHM»k is calletl " Diversarum Artinni Schedula." It is 
behevwl that lie was Geman, and that ho lived at tlic commencement 
of the. twelfth century, when the art of Oriental artists showed such 
independence, minuteness, and force. Eight of his manuscripts are 
known ; the most complete of them is at the British Museum, in the 
Harleian Library. It treats of the preparation, the nuxing» and the 
use of eolouni in wall-painting and painting on wood and on parch- 
ment ; also of the &brication of glass, of stained windows, of vases 
in clay, and of enamelled pottery; of goldsmith's work and of 
cloisonne enamel ; and lastly, but less amply, of sculpturo oit ivory, 
of the casting of bells, and the construction of organs. Besides being 
a pmcticul W(trk, it is evidently intended to inspire the souls of artists, 
and to encoumge them to oniament the bouse of Go<l with tlic fruits 
of their genius ; which house was so miserably plundered during the 
hard years of the tenth century, when all humanity had thought that 
the very world was about to be extinguished. 

A plate of metal, gold, or copper was prepared, and the edges of it 
were turned up, in order that it might retain the enamel ; then the 
shapes and outlines of the figures to be reproduced were drawn out 

Q 
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upon it, by means of nanow bands of metal placed edgewise upon the 
field or surface. Snob are tbe iron bars wfaieb snrroond painted 

pines of glass. Tliis trolli^^-wo^k was lixed to the pliKjue, and tlie in- 
tervening spaces or partitioiis were then filled hy means of a small 
spatula, with pulverized or only slightly wetted enamel, whieli were 
to represent the flesh, drapery, or groundwork of the picture. Then 
the whole was placod on a sheet of iron and ])ut in the furnace, where 
the heat, which was great enough to melt the ground glass, but not 
tbe metal, hquefied the contents of the little cells or compartments, 
which were then refilled if the sor&oe was not found to be uniformly 
smooth. After this tbe whde snr&ce was sabmitted to a series of 
polisbings, whieh smoothed both the enamel and the metal of the 
divisions or doisons. 

This prooessy which is deseribed in almost the same terms bj Ben- 
Tennto Cellini, in his Traits de YOd&maid^ with regard to filigree 
is the same as now in use. 

The palette of tlie Greek artists was ver\- rich and veiT tine. They 
must have had a keen knowledge of the effect produced by the imme- 
diate juxta|x>siti()n of two colours, for (except in colouring faces) the 
colours never touched one another, nnd in consequence there was never 
any running of one into another, however shght it might bOi 

The process called champleve, only diflers from the one we have 
described (the cloisonne) in the preparation of the plate. The burin 
or flat graver dug out of the sorfacc of the plate all the portions 
which were to be filled with enamel, avoiding those parts wh^ weie 
to fom the outlines. From the earliest days oar fbrefitthers appear 
to have used it FibolsB and iing9» discovered here and there at dif- 
ferent times in France and in England, leave no doubt on the subject. 
Philostnites, the Greek rhetorician, who lived at Borne at the be^n- 
ning of the third century, at the Court of Septimus Severus, wrote 
on the suhject of the hits and hridles of the horses wliicli were ridden 
at IxMir-hunts: *' They say that tlie harliurians of tiic (H'can }x)rd«'ra 
spnuul these colours on large surfaces of hras-, greatly lieat<.'d ; to 
these they adhere and become as hard jis stone, retaining the design 
originally traced ujx>n it. ' The vase, in bronze, whidi we here re- 
produce from a chromo-lithograph in the "Histoire dcs Aits Indus- 
trielB," by Monsieur J. Laharte, was found in England. It was 
8Qb8eq[aently destroyed by fire. From the simplicity of its form, 
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the useful shape of ita handle, and the cha8tenes8 of its ornamenta- 
tion, it is easy to recognize in it the work of a Gaulish enameller.* 

Either through its being brought to perfection, or simply carried on 
by the artists of the borders of the Rhine and by those of Limoges, 
the process jieimitted the execution of plaques of great dimensions, 
figures, and designs in high relief. They supphed the enormous 
demand for rehquaries and objects for rehgious services, which occurred 
at the return of the Crusa(lers, in order to contain reliques of saints 
and martyrs. In the museum of Cluny and in that of South Ken- 




nut ANT.rf. Axn M»«Tnw. 
(From tb*» Oill«M<ijoii of F'rinrr ^')tnrtwry^k(. i 'olofrni* chnmplovr ciiHmd, iliirU'«'nth crntnry.^ 



sington, in the treasures of different churches, and even in the collec- 
tions of the humblest amateurs, one meets with a great number of 
crosiers, chalices, crosses, and reliquaries, in the fonn of churches 
with transepts and names, cuniodps for jwrtable altars, figures of doves 
which were suspended over the altar, and which contained the conse- 
crated wafers, vessels for incense, and the covers of the gospel books and 
clasps. In Westminster Abbey, have we not seen a whole tomb 
enamelUnl throughout ? It is that of William of Valence, a coIofsjU 

• It was (linofivfretl in an excnvntion on the Bartlow HillH, Ksjvx. — Ki>. 
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sarcophagus, which, when the siin shines upon it, looks as if it had 
been carved out of a block of gold. 

Enamel and illuminated manuscripts are all we have left of the his- 
tory of painting in these obscure periods. It must not \ye thought, 
however, that it is only under this title that these plates have the right 
of admi&sion into the collection of an earnest and serious amateur. If 
their aspect appears too often to bo barbarous, it is because we are in 
the habit of meeting with works of conmaerce. But here and there 
what gleams of robust and refined art we encounter ! How tender 
and victorious is the attitude of that angel who is bent, and, as it were, 
soaring down like a bird of Paradise on the furnace whose flames are 
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miraculonsly sparing the young martyrs, Hananiah, Mishael, and Aza- 
riah ! How naively are rendered these two scenes of the " Flight into 
Egypt " and the " Adoration of the Magi !" These two last plates 
decomte the pedestal of a small statue of the Virgin, in silver gilt, 
offered to St. Denis, in 1339, by Jeanne d'Evreux, the wife of 
Charles le Bel. 

But soon the Renaissanc^e came, and humanity l:>eing present at the 
awakening of antiquity, this " Sleepmg Beauty," whose sleep had kisted 
thirtwn or fourteen hundred years, asked the industrial fine arts to 
produce, with new materials, the forms art had assisted her to conceive — 
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art, the relip;ion and the pcK'trv of Ufe. With the Renaissance first 
appeared the painter's enamel. 

In the region of fine arts nothing is produced rapidly, or at the first 
attempt. Each fact, or each triumphant master, has been preceded 
by tentative eflbrts and forerunners, whose fate it is to bo overlooked 
and forgotten. 

The eye as well as the mind requires to pass through graduated 
stages before it embrac<3s the whole of a new 
doctriue. Between the champhve and the 
painted enamel the interval would be inex- 
plicable, had not traiislucid enamels, even as 
early as before the thirteenth century — and 
in conjunction with the gradual transforma- 
tions of stained glass — accustomed the eye 
to seek for agreeable colouring in preference 
to the hieratic severity of the outUnes. The 
meiins by which they were obtained were 
placing on the gold or copper, which were 
very slightly scooped out— a thin layer of 
transparent enamel. This is also the method 
with which is ornamented the cases of some 
ladies' watches, to which we will hereafter 
refer. 

The revolution was deep and eamast. It 
was provoked by the desire, on the one 
hand, of representing exactly the portraits 
or the decorative scenes of which Italy had 
taught France the secret and rapid pro- 
cess, and especially for that conmion-sense 
economy which is the key to all successive 

transformations mall indiLstrial fine arts, (..i^^,,,,^^,.,,,,, „t,,ibutHt->pi.m. 
Cloisonne enamel had replaced the precious """^"'^ 
stones inserted in metal ; enamelled plate 

soon supplanted the heavy plate of massive gold and silver of the 
moyen age. Requiring only one surface of metal, after the fashion of 
the painter who needs but one surface of wood, cloth, or plaster, it 
suppressed intrinsic value and replaced it by ideal value. Feudal 
times were fast dying out. Royalty ruined her subjects much more 
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eerbdnly by iuspiriug them witii her liabHs of luxury than bj coofia^. 
eating their lands. This new state of societj, devoted to pleasnie, had 

brought away from the Italian ^vars the taste for refined and external 
luxury. The painter's enamel came just in time to garnish the 
dresHoirn with ewers and spice ])lates, and the credeiife tahk:^ and 
oratories with pictures and images of a tenderer character ; to re- 
peat on the surface of furniture and cofiers, medallions of Koman 
emperors and mythological scenes, softening, with its liquid hues and 
deeper tints, the jewelleiT of the ladies and the swords of the men. It 
was a complete revolution in the conventional character of goldsmith^s 
work, as weU as in that of hoosehold foimtiuB and dress^ and ifc 
was at Limoges that the first fnel was pnt to the fire. 

This movement, if not this invention, of a process to whieh, as we 
have already stated, the enamels of low-relief and translnoent had 
led) dates fixun the first yean of the sixteenth century, and a glass- 
painter of Limoges, named Kardon Poniaiud, st?ems to have been 
its chief promoter. One of his ma^itei pieces, ordered, there is little 
doubt, hv lieiie II. of Lorraine, and wliieh is to be seen at the 
Museum of Clnny, is signed and dated: "The first days of April, one 
thousjind five Inmdrt^l and tliree. " He was snecef^ed bv several of 
his name, over whom we must pass in order the sooner to reach 
L^nard Limosiu. 

Ihe hrst enamels which are known of Leonard Limosin, who is a 
true and great master in this branch of art, are dated 1532 ; the 
later ones, which bear the marks of an aged hand, are of 1574. Bia 
bng career produced many a triumphal sooeei^ He was painter to 
the King, and we know tiiat at the court of Ennds L and of his 
son, this can have heen no sinecure. He painted for the Boseo, 
who decorated Fontainehleau, large ornamental plaques, which the 
Primatice had destroyed ; but the {H>rt rails which have Ix en pre- 
served, the tri])tyclis, paintings en ffrimiUc, figures of sfiints, eujjs, 
and bowls, ar«' iiinnmerahle, bearing his glorious monogram of LL., 
stnnetimes acconijumie*! by a fleur-de-lis. In tlie Aj)ollo Gallery at 
the Louvre we s<'e exhibited in its glass eases a portrait of Francis I. 
as St. Thomas. The ]>ortn»it of Henry 11. starting for the chase 
with his arm round "Madame Diana of St. Vallier, Duchess of 
A alentinois/' is more maliciously than certainly attributed to him. 
The series of his portraits of kings» princes,and brds^ is prioeless, and 
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betrays as mucli the genius of the painter as the adroitQeBB of the 
practitioner. 

The fine profile of Henry II. which we liere repro(hico was lent to 
us l)y an amateur of Tours, whose collection is especially rich in 
enamels, Mons, Koux hy iiHni(\ The King, wluw aspect is both 
sensual and noble, is dress<'d in a of white, with gold spots, with 
a collar as lii^h m his frill, and over that is a wider and looser 
garment of white, lined with ennine. What the medaUion which 
hangs from his neck represents is hardly discernible ; but it is 
snspeuded hy means of a thin gold chain. In his right hand he holds 
a dark pair of gloTCs. His cap^ of brown Telvet, is ornamented with 
a flowing white feather. His hair is eat short, bat his moostadie 
and beard are very long. His profile^ which is zaiBed on a green 
ground, singularly reminds one oi the face of his &ther, Francis I., 
ihongh it is less the type of a crowned satyr than was his; for 
instance, in the portrait left to us of Francis 1. l)y Titian, and 
esix^cially in the bust of hini whic-h now stamls in the rooms of French 
sculpture of the time of the Renaissance. It is of the highest his- 
torical curiosity, and one wliich has been uneditt^'d until now, as are 
also must of the objects repHMluccd by our designers for this book. 

^fons. Leon de Laborde, an excellent judge, has thus characterized 
the style and manner of Leonard Limosiu, at the climax of his talent, 
in 1553 : Tlie general effect is brilliant, light, and harmonious ; it 
is relieved and cheered by bright sky-blue tints, and torqooiae bloe 
sparkling on a shining gronnd. He is spedally distingnishable 
by a tint of bright yellow, which he always pats in the hair, as also 
by pink and limpid flesh tints, which add to the delightfbl feeling 
of surprise caosed by these enamels, and haye something of the 
brilliancy of an ever-changing satin. No one knew so well as he 
how to umke use of gulden touches wherewith to ornament his me- 
dallions or his designs on a black ground." He has reproduced many 
of the works of Eaphael. 

The enamels of Leonard Limosin are the must sDUght for among 
amateurs. Besides their value as historical records, and the vast size 
of the plaques— stich, for instance, as those which form the chief orna- 
ment of the chapel in the Church of Chartres— they are living ex- 
amples of the style of furniture and hoosehold decoration in the 
tame of the Yalois, when the love of loxnry was at its ho^t^ There 
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are in tlie Louvre a (lriui<:;ht "board and a Iwckgammon Ixiard, which 
are marvols of style and finisli. The s(iiiare.s are alternately of trans- 
lucent ememld gre<'n, and of white, and on the latter are small figures 
in imitation of anticjue engravings on stone, etche<l in hlack, with 
incomimrable distinctness and elegance. What ex(|uisite pieces t>f 
funuture and what a perfect oombiuation of Btyles in decoration, 
drew, and onmmeatation, they suggest to have existed in the vast 
rooms where they were nsetl by kings and princes 1 

It is to Pierre Baymond— who signs P. Bexmon— that we mnst 
chiefly attribute the Togne of enameUed goldsmith's worL Thispeca- 
h'ar branch of art is suflSoiently interesting for ns to leaye Leonard 
Limodn, who hunself was chiefly a painter, undisputed possession of 
the orders he reoeived from the eoort and elsewhere, both for portraits 
and the painting of domestic and religious scenes. 

Pierre liaymond's first works be^ir the date of 1534, and the lust of 
them that of 1584. He seems chietly to have been a nmnnfacturer, 
the heiid and guide of a large and excellent worksliop, for wo know 
that the nobility of (b'rmany, England, and Holland made their 
purchases of him. Even until, comparatively, lately, the patriciaii 
families of Artzt and Welser of Augsburg, and Tucher of Nuremberg, 
were in possession of dinner and dessert sennces, ordered and obtained 
by their ancestors of Pierre Eaymond. We have seen a series of 
plates and dishes by him at the Louvre, copied after Uie oomposttion 
of Etienne Delaulne, the Twelve Months of the Tear." 

Jean Court, generally known by the name of Yigier, was a de- 
scendant of that large fiunily of Court, or Conrtois, or Courtey, of 
which there vere several Jeans and one Suzanne, and was more 
immediately descended from a ghiss painter of La Ferte-Bemai'd. He 
signed I. C. 1). V. (Jean Court dit Vigier). 

His enamels may easily lie recognized by their minuteness of detail 
and the d»'lica( y of their (mt lines, a great charm of colouring, esix-fi- 
ally in the tiesh tints, and a very remarkable ]»<)wer in handling Jiis 
pencil. Tlie most chanuing specimen we know of his work is that 
pretty cup ])urcha8ed at the Pourtales sale, and which was bought 
by J. Maloohu, Esq , of London, ibr the considerable, though not 
eztnundinary. ]in\ e of 35,000 francs. Its date was 1556. Its triple 
interest — artistic, historical, and sentimental — ought to have detained 
it npon French soO. It was presented by Francis 11. to his lovely 
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affiaiicod brido, Man' Stiuirt. On the foot and the cover, a gilt 
shield of the arms of Scotland surmounted by the French crown, 
HhincH out from the surrounding painting en grisaiUe. On the 
cover is a figure of victorious Diana, drawn in a triumphal car, 




nFTIKmiAL CfP OK KARV (JUKEN OF SCOTS. 

(Kintmel by .Joan Courtotf. In the possession of J. Malcolm. Eeq.) 

accomjwmied by her troop of nymphs and greyhounds. Inside 
the cup we find the repast of the gods on the occasion of the 
marriage of Cupid and Psyche, in some respects a copy of Rfiphacl's 
famous fresco; the inside of the cover is ornamented with four 
superb busts in medallions, siuroimded with characteristic ambeeques, 
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Buch as a vine pattern, wliieh nms round the baae and foot of the 
exterior of the Tase. The amiahle prmoees took it aivay to Scotland 
with her, a token of remembrance of the husband she lost after 
only eigliteen moiitlis of marriage life ! How this present escaped 
the wreck of time and the revolutions of fashion is a mystery 
to us * 

Tlie art of jiaintiug ou enamel piKsfnl away witli the sixteenth 
century. It perished with the Valois. In his lamentation about the 
" arts that perish " &c. &c., Bernard Pahssy mentions : " Enamel 
buttons (a truly pretty invention) which originally sold for three 
femes a dozen were finally given away by those who made them for 
a halfpenny a dozen.** Then he adds: "Have yon not aeen thoee 
enameUers of Limoges who, for having kept their invention seorety 
were soon ledooed, their art havmg fidlen into sach poor repate;, 
living only on the money their work oonld fetch. I remember to 
have seen sold at three halfpence a dozen badges which were worn 
on the taps, which were so exciniaitely worked, and the enamel so 
perfectly melted on the oojjper, that no painting could equal the 
cliann of them. And not only was it thus once, but a thousand times ; 
also ewers, salt-cellars, and eveiy otlier imaginable article for the 
table whicli thev had taken it into their heads to make. How much 
was this to be regretted ! ' These badges were flat pieces of metal — 
or medalhons which were worn on the cap ; they generally spei^'fiod 
to which seignorial family the person who wore them happened to be 
connected by whatsoever tie, and this was generally called the " livery.** 
Snperstition soon got hold of this cnstom, however, and convents, 
churches, chapels, &c, sold immense nnmbere of these badges, on 
which were represented fignres of saints, supposed to have the power 
of caring every description of makdy possible. 

** The Rape of Helen," by Martin Didier, after Raphael, is well 
worthy of our attention ; hut in tliis rapid glance at the fine.stand most 
flourisliing periotls of decorative art, we have only time to notice a 
few works of the great masters themselves. "\Vo will not lin;j:er there- 
fore more than to quote those names which tigure most frequently 
in the catalogues of sales or ou the most celebrated pieces : nor will 
we dwell upon the plaques signed K. 1. P., which have been the sub- 
ject of much discnsskm, nor before the works of Nonailher, Laudin, or 

* Our flngmving only ropresento Uio cover of this preckms and valued |u«trat 
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those of workmen who, as late as the eighteenth century, went on 
painting figures of the Virgin with Seven Swords, Christ Blessing the 
People, or representations of St. Theresa. Minuteness of detail and 
precision of touch triumphetl over all other conditions of merit ; and as 
our readers reasonahly expect that we shall not keep them hanging over 
the examination of certain watch-cases or snuff-boxes, we will pass on 




THE RAPK OF IIKLKX. 

(Enamcl'.cd plate by Martin L)klt>T. In Mons. Cluirbonnd'h cullrctioii.) 



to our own day, after pausing, however, before the name of an eminent 
ennmeller, Petitot. 

In Mariette's valuable Notes on Art and Artists of his time, we 
read that Jean Petitot was bom at Geneva, in 1607. His father was 
a wood carver. His profession of hand-workman, at a time when it 
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was all the fanliion to enrich jewellery and ornaments with subjects 
and figures* painted in enamel, gave him the hahit of painting flowers, 
leaves, and running patterns with great neatness and facility. He 
went over to England in the reign of Charles I. 

There the King's jeweller set him to work about a portrait' 
which he afterwards passed otf as his own work. Van Dyck, 




TiiL jkbORATio!c or TilK iillCrHF.Bra. 
(t-^DamM ; rlgncd K. I. I'. Riirun ii. KolU<>cbild 's collrction.) 



however, insisted on seeing the workman at work ; there was no alter- 
native but to produce the young Swiss. The first portrait by 
Petitot, imder the personal supervision of Van Byck, was that 
of the Kiuf?. It was marvellouslv truthful as a likeness, and was 
a source of ordera without number to its author. The greatest number 
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r€fi }a» enamek axe still even now to be found in England. After 

the tragic deatb of his augiist protector, Petitot returned to France. 
In the course of his long career, for he lived to be more than eifjhty 
years of a.«?e, he painted several portraits of Lonin XIY., the Queen- 
iiiother, and the more illustrious menibei-s of the Court. P. J. Mariotte, 
who was an amateur of much refinement of tiuste, possessed the por- 
trait of the lovely Countess d'Olonne, after Mignard, repiesented as 
Dian% and painted by Petitot ; this piece of enamel was snrroonded 
with an oval garland of floweis, in relief^ executed by a very able 
jeweller of that time, Gilles Legar^.* 

The medical practitioner and chemisti TbMore Mayem, also a 
GenoTese, was the first , who tanght him when in London how to mix 
and compose certain opaque enameb, the tones and coloon of which 
were remsilable for their freshness and truth. Nevertheless, many of 
Petitot's medaHtons are too red. Most of his portraits, worn as 
brooches or on bracelets, have been either broken or irreparably 
scratched. Others, incredible as it may seem, have ))een iiounded in 
the jeweller s mortar, because they happened to be painted on a gold 
plate ! This reminds one of the hard fate of some of Jacques Callot's 
copperplates ; after the death of that clever engraver from Lorraine, 
they were sold to the ironmongers, wlio converted them into saucepans! 

Some of the portraits painted by Petitot are scarcely larger than a 
sixpence. Yet the merit of the design and the precision with which 
it is traced, the &ce so clearly defined, and the taste of the whole 
thing so good and easy — ^all these combined leave one no opportonity 
for eritidsm, nor is the eye at all ofiSended by the diminntiveness <^ 
the whole. The trhnnph of workmanship is qnite lost sight of in 
the spontaneous study of the personal chanicter and temperament of 
him who is represented. It is miniature painting raised up to the 
standard of historical art. The Louvre possesses a very interesting 
series of these. 

The portrait of Turenne, in the possession of Mons. L. Double, and 
which ornaments the top of a golden box chiselled by Mathis de 
Beaulieu, jeweller to Louis XYL, is above price. Philippe of Cham- 
pagne himself never painted more elaborately nor yet more simply. 

Petitot's enamels were on gold; this is the metal of all others 

* TbiB exquisite cDamcl paintiug. with its beautiful enamelled fmmo, is now in the 
pOMBMioa of B. B. Holfoid, Etq.— En. 
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which suffers least in the necessary and often-repeated exposure to the 
heat of the furnace ; on its surface we find no traces of oxydization to 
produce chemical modifications in the results. In our chapter upon 
goldsmith's work, we shall see what excellent advantaj^e the jewellers 
of the Renaissance reaped from this fact, more particularly C\irado880, 
a Milanese, of whom Benvenuto Cellini speaks with such warmth. 

Pkitina is the next best to gold, and for the same reason; but it is 
a dull metal, and some^t seaice, and so it is bat seldom used. Iron 
and cast-izon hare the great drawback of oaeking and beooming scaly, 
or, what is infinitely worse, when the painting is finisher! and complete, 
and has eren stood the test of time, under the inflnence of a sudden 
change of temperature the enamel covering will suddenly bmst from 
it with a loud report, and scatter itself in a thousand pieces. 

Copper has always been the most desirable metal, especially if the 
plates of enamel should have to he of any dimension or size. It is 
used in thin slieets on account of its relractability ; but we will describe 
the process by which a ])late is enamelled, not merely as we have 
gathered it from books, but as Mons. Claudius Popelin, one of the 
cleverest enamellers of our day, has had the kindness himself to 
iUustrate it, time after time, under our very eyes.* 

First, it is necessary to ptoyide ourselves with a very thin and ?ery 
pore sheet or plate ot copper, which is called " rosette" copper. It 
most then be bent^ so as to he rendered concaTe on one - side and 
convex on the other, so that it may resist the nunpling caused by 
the fire. This u efiected with a hammer. Then it is steeped quickly 
into water diluted with a few drops of sulphuric acid, and again with- 
drawn, which operation divests it of that slightly rough surface 
created on it by the first Uikiug. When this is done, the plate is 
polished, and then the enamel, wliich consists of powderwl jjlass mixeti 
with a little water, is laid on by means of a spatula. A cloth is 
then gently pass^-d over it to dry it, and the plate is placed in 
the furnace. We will here quote Mons. Popelin^s own words, to 
describe the sort of oven required : — " The oven is composed of three 
principal compartments, placed one ofer the other, but each one quite 

* At this very time ^Inns. ("1 uidiiH rnpclin has, no douV»t. compU ttNl and publighcnl 
a charming work callctl " L'Art tie 1 £mail dea Feintres," wiiich both in text and 
iUutafttioii wQl ftaraUi the anutteor with adviobt deirl j itaied in an cxodlettt Uteiwy 
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independent of the other : these are the laboratory, the dome or 
conical coyer, and the chimney.'* 

The laboratory a is a rectangnlar vessel, with a semicircular 
aperture in front ; a door p, also in clay, with a perpendicular handle ; 
a projecting horizontal tablet d, little more than two inches thick, but 




AX KNAMrXLKIt's 0\ rji 

(Tnkeii from Moa«. CUudiiw ropcllu * " 1/ Art de I'Lmall dei Pcintrr*.") 



extending the whole width of the laboratory, on which the earthen 
door rests ; beneath is i, the place for the reception of cinders, in 
which there is an opening, which may be closed by a movable button, 
to regulate the current of air; a grate of clay z, pierced like a 
skimmer, is placed inside the oven immediately above the cinder- 
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hoiLt md a stopper to fit it is placed on the perforeted plate. Thid 
oompartmeDt oontaixiB the fuel which, when set alight, quickly burns 
up, owing to the draught from the two circular air-holes situated 
at the sides of the oven. The chimney o needs no exphmatioa. 

The dome or conicjil ceiling i5, which is the rccephicle for the enamel, 
is simply a tn<pezoidal roof, without a base, ])erl'orate<.l \Yith holes at 
the top. It tits on to the laboratory, which it exactly rt-seinbles 
externally. The stand on which the enamel is j)laced is introduced 
by the door. The numbers 5 and 9 answer to the tongs and poker, 
the use of which Ls well known; No. 10 is a kind of iron pincher, or 
Bcif'sorB, made flat, which are used to take hold of the plates 1 and 2 
when in the oven and hot. These plates are of thin hard earth, on 
which the plate of enamel is placed. 

It is oorions to see the enamel torn red after it has been in the 
ovsn a few nunntes, nielt» and spread itself in a liqnid state, like a 
stick of barley sngar. The ancients made use of charcoal for fuel ; 
now we use coke for this purpose. This yields a heat which is y&y 
painful to the eldn, face, hands, and eyes of him who watches the 
progress of his work and the dillerent phases uiitU r which it })asses 
into operation. The dust, of which this furnace is full, sometimes 
fidls on the plate, which is then of a brilliant red colour, but are of 
no real consequence, and are obliterated in the course of btiking. 

Whew the plate is taken out, it ia evident that it has b<' 'oine one 
with the enamel placed upon it, and which firmly adheres t<> it. If 
it he found not to be perfectly smooth on the sor&ce, it is sabjeoted to 
a second baking. 

This operation of the first baking applies generally to that outer 
coating of enamel which covers the reverse side of the plate or portrait 
in progress. This coating in general consists of what remains unused 
from a previous work, odds and ends of refuse, but for more delicate 
parts the meltmg or colourless enamel is used, which, from its trans- 
parency, renders visible the rich warm colour of the metal. This 
question of the rougher enamel used in this manner, though unim- 
portant of itself, is of great importance from a historical and critical 
point of view. In default of more positive inlbnnntion, it indicates 
certiiin proofs, and the hand of certain masters. Thus, tlie reverse 
side of the first painted enamels, made at Limoges, are 8treak<-d with 
a purplish brown^ which was so thick as to prevent the possihility of 
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asoertainmg hxm the pkte u stamped, whether ivith the artkt^s numo- 
gram or with eome oilier mark. Later on, these xererse sides wero 
covered with a yery thick greeiuBh emunel ; at a still later date tnuw- 
perent enamel came into general use. 

Tlieu the iside to be paiutrd is taken in hand. 

The tone of the first layer is always dark : either lapis-lazuli blue, 
red, yellow, or violet, of the richest but darkest hue — so dark that it 
suggests the clear, iathomless depth of a lake— dark, but inteDeely 
pure. 

It is on this mysterious surface that the artist sketches his design* 
With a brush he first lays one drop of enamel, opaque and white^ 
slightly liquefied with oil, which, by means of a needle, he spreads 
quickly and mufoimly; this leqnizes great agility and qnidkness of 
hand, for the oil need qnioUy oTapoiates. This layer is destined to 
form the hackgronnd.of the pictore, or the shadows of the &ce to be 
pamted, as in the BeTres oSladon poroehins.we have mentioned in onr 
chapter on Ceramic Art. Other slighter drops than these are added 
to them when, in any part, a bright surface is required ; this \b also 
done where relief is wanted ; for instance, when dealing with a profile, 
on the lobe of the chin, on the cheeks, the bones of the nose, the 
rehef of the lips, the projections of the upper te-mples, or any shining 
lock of hair; in which case, the matter applied being thicker and 
thicker, it neoesaahly intercepts transparency more and more, so that, 
at last, the gronnd ceases altogether to be visible. The colouring 
enamels, which are each one less fnsihle than the last, are next applied, 
Yery much as the Yenetian painters need their oolonm, that is to 
say, alternately, in layers of something like paste and coats of Tarnish* 
The gold is pnt on with a camel's hair brush, slightly imbued with 
tragacanth gmn. 

Gold, silver, and platina, are the metals which serve as a snbetrattun 

for these spangle enamels (a paillon), which are nothing more than a 
very thin glaKs placed upon this brilliant plate of metal ; as it in no way 
intercepts the li^'ht, it leaves the colour of the metal visible, while it 
adds to it a slightly softened and sulxlued tone. These sjmugle or foil 
enamels produce the most admirable decorative efioct. They have a 
more dazzling and glittering effiact than the coloured glass of Yenioe^ 
or eTen than precious stones themselves: as compared with these 
enamels, emeralds, sapphirea^ and rabies, although in coLonr infinitely 
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purer, are heavier, and have a sort of sleeping and imperturbable 
dignity. 

We have just stated tliat all kinds of metal, and even glass itself, 
was a tit substance to serve as a substratum to the enamel ler. The 




UtrtROK TAJE OK ES.*MF.U.r.D CUTHTAL. 

(In III'- Riininr-M Jaiii<^ «!<' INtthochlM'* cnll'K'tlon.) 



Renaissance, with its characteristic retinement and taste, used crystal 
for that purpst'. By means of ihh it produced a veritable cloisonno 
enamel, which tonn they employed to designate that special kind of 
jewellery ; for it was applied, ns shown by the crystal mirror cjif^e now 
in the collection of Madanio James do Kothscliild, chiefly for articles 
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of mall dimenmoiis. The diflSonltieB whidi tius style of workmanship 
presented were infinite. 

First of all, leaves, birds, or p^otesque figures were engraved, or 
rather scooped out, so m to Ix' liollow ; then a slicet of very thin leaf- 
gold was introduced so as to form a thin Hning to tlie deeper parts 
and the edges ; the intervening ])art8 were then filled in with very 
shghtly-coloured pastes, so that the gold still showed round the edges ; 
afiter the baking, during which the work was exposed to a thousand 
misdhancee, the whole smiace was highly polished, after whicli the 
gold shone out, forming an outline to the different colours, and making 
the pattern look like the finest husework. 

The woikiog pilette of an enamel painter is extxemely rich in 
ooUrars. Metallic oxides readify lend themselves to an infinite nnmher 
of comhinattons with glass. The opaque enamels contain odde of tin. 
The green, blue, turquoise, red, pearl-grey, blue-grey, orange, aqua- 
marine, and yellow, are attainable either pure or else compound, so as 
to form shades as gradual as the notes of a chromatic scale. The 
light red colour is called in ancient works on the subject " le chef et le 
parangon," the hea<l of all. It was discovered, accorduig to Benvenuto 
Cellini's account, by a goldsmith wl o studied alchemy, and who on© 
dayfound it at the bottom of his crucible, in trying to make gold. 

Unfortunately all the-ie kinds of glass are not equally fusible. It is 
therefore necessary that the artist should be thoroughly acquainted 
with the precise degree of temperature that each one of them will 
stand, without melting one more than the other, and so nmning into 
one another. When this knowledge is aoqnired, he places the yetj 
hardest ones firsts the hard ones next^ and so on, nntil he comes to 
the least hard among them. The same pbte of enamel may be sab- 
jected to the baking process as often as twenty times. How many 
risks are run in so doing, were it only witli repird to the plate which 
serves mcn lv as the basis of the work, and which, as in a case we 
once witnessed, lost its shape and suUtuuce when it had reached the 
eighteenth baking? 

Those enamels which only require a lesser heat are termed " porce- 
lain enamels." These are generally used in modern jewellery. In the 
eighteenth century it was nsed for the decoration of chatelaines, 
the watch, the hook fear it^ as worn in those days, with the key, chamis, 
and scent botde attached. Thej are made witii &r less risk, and 

R 2 
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may be worked on a much larger and wider Boz&oe; on. them cub 
may retoudi liis work slightly, thus enabling him to doable the 
niimher of colours used, but, on the other hand, the result is less 
powerful in its < 'fleet. The use of this kind of enamel has never 
been laid aside, while the use of great-heat enamels has only of 
late years been resumcnl at Sevres and in private workshops; only 
latterly have the imitations of those noble enamels of Limoges, 
of which we haye spoken lengthily already, been attempted and suc- 
oeaafiiUy carried oat. At the best of times, however, it is a Instani 
pcooeM, whioh may piodace happy resolts, hut which depends moro 
on the pati«tpe of the artisan than on the talent of the artist. 

Still nusehss beea attompled; anatnel 
has been imitated with s kind of TuniBh. 
which may he soratohed off with the 
finger-nail; and thns are deoontad mosi 
of the innmnerahle so-oalled PenMOi or 
Turkish articles sold by those itinerants, 
fellow -eouiitrATuen of ours, who, with 
stufied calves, puftt'd -out turbans, and ill- 
painteil faces, ust^l to ofler dates and figs 
lor sjile at the doorways of our houses. 

We beheve this to be the very same 
enamel that the Chinese use to decorate, 
chiefly in light tints, tea-pots and tea- 
cups, trays, and even vases 0Qn8idor~ 
aUe dimensions. There is a peculiar 
diarm abont these {Hctores of qaainl 
design, which they point apon those 
polidied soz&ces, which have a warmer 
and mellower aspect than that of oar 
porcelain. 

The action of these two friends, s^^ated 
together l^efore a country landscaju-, ex- 
plains itself. Tlie little tniy wliich is 
the ti'llow to it, l>ot]i of them in our posses- 
sion, represeutd two yomig women seated 
at a balcony which overlooks a valley surrounded with bine mountains ; 
one of the women is playing the flate, while the other appears to be 
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Btnging Bome melancholy verses of the poet Li-tai-pe : — " The rooks 
are assembled to pass the night : they fly and chatter above the trees; 
they call to each other, and perch in the branches. The warrior's 
■wife sits at her frame weaving brocaded silk ; the cry of tlie rooks 
reaches her through the blinds, which the last rays of the setting sun 
are hghting up with glittering fire. She stops her spindle, thinks of 
him for whom she waits, and is much discouraged. Then she repairs 
in silence to her solitary couch, and her tears fall quietly like a summer 
shower." * 

The application of enamel to the photographic process, and of 




OITKESK err AMD TttAT. 

(P»fnt<Hl <<Tump|.) 

photography to enamel, has been attempted. We have all seen those 
photographs of portraits, stuck upon a plate of porcelain, and baked in 
the oven as if they were actual bits of porcelain. This is the most 
durable form that photography, hitherto so transient in its nature, has 

• The Marquis d'Hervey St. Denys, who is liimself the able translator of thi« flong, 
the name of which is •* The Cry of the Rooks at Nightfall," remarks that in Cbina the 
cawing of rooks is an emblem of conjugal union interrupted and saddened by the tem- 
pomry separation of the married pair. 
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attained. To immortaUze iheae portraiiOy and hand over to posterity 
a &ith(nl and nnerring representation of partienlar landacapew — ^io 
transmit, as it were, the yiew itself— is to aolye one of the most in- 
teresting problems of philosophy. The substitntioli of colouring 

powder, that is to say, of i)ouiicled coloured glass, for that brownish 
moiiotonoTis hue, which in photography is unuvoidable, has been tried, 
not without some success. We have seen some very small plates of it, 
which the jewellers insert into watch cases, and the setting of brooches 
iu the st^le of the eighteenth centoiyy which may well puzzle the 
moat espert o£ amateurs. 

This is an important commeicial opening. But the real importance 
of this discovery, of which Mons. Lafon de Camarsac has made the 
moat intelligent experiments with the beat sncoess^ is the almost Ofver- 
ksting durability of these portraits. Beanty walking thna am in aim 
with art» we can only wish that the portxaits of all the notaUe men 
of onr time— artists, politicians, lit^ary men, and men of scientifie 
attainments, &o. &c., might be photographed and then enamelled, and 
officially collected and preserved. These wottid be a soDtce of the 
most interesting historical record in after generations. 

But if the enameller's art is destined in our day to make such 
vigorous strides in improvement, it must be on one condition ; which 
is, that it be cultivated by real and original artists, and not by spnriou.-^ 
imitators. Whatever a copyist may etlect, he can be no more than a 
de?er workman; to praise him then would be only to applaud a 
commercial fact. Enamel has a higher aim. In its faithful transcrip- 
tion of a portrait — and Leonard Limosin and some of his pupils baye 
amply demonstrated what elevated style it may attain — it satiafiea 
the desire of the human heart, which is most seldom complied with, 
namely, that of possessmg a oompaxatiYe earthly unmortality. Beside 
a museum of photography, for the creation of which we are now plead- 
ing, should be placed the gallery of portndis we haye above suggested — 
portraits not merely of the features but of the heart ; bearing the stamp 
of the character and soul, rendered on enamel by the hand of artists of 
merit and eminence. We should then see the philosopher himself 
come and study this unalterable gallt-ry ; for as Theophile Gautier 
once wrote in a precious soimet to a contemporaneous euameller : — 

" IVmail 

Tvl que Taoibre en sou or tient la tieur etichuKstH-, 
OontiB Ics MIS minooa alirite ttm travniL** 
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(Modem cnAincI executed by M. CUuUiu.s I'Diirliii ) 
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' Thflse TisneB me addrafiaed to Monnenr dandins Popdm. If the 
le-myemtion of the enameller'B art, the piactioe of whksh is neither 
Teiy profound nor very difficult, is not dne to him, at least it was he 
who re-invested it with honour and renown by restoring to it its 

original object, namely, that cit carryiQ? out the thoughts of an artist 
instead of merely serving as an instiuinent to n common-place trans- 
lator. Tlio works of Monsieur Claudius Pojx^liu have been justly 
regarded and applauded by honest and delicate critics, at the late 
public cxliibitions. 

Hard-working and uccomplLshed, he has grouped in vast composi- 
tioDB the portraits of poets, sages, and great masters ; he has bound 
them together with a general tie, the cultivation of letters and the 
triumph of truth ; he has varied the monotony of a series of profiles 
by relieving their efiect with bows of ribbon, inscriptions of scrolls^ 
branches of laurel, and figures of children. This year the naked 
figure of Truth, which he painted on a blue ground, was at (mce a 
drawing of excellent taste and a masterpiece of fabrication. But we 
repeat, however admirably patricians may execute copies, Mousiaur 
Popelin has over them the advantage of creating compositions for 
himHelf, thereby showing a talent and merit vastly superior to theirs. 

The.-^e modem enamels have })een j)ut to a very ingenious use by 
applying them to the outside binding of books. Here we see the 
form of a woman with lielniet f»n and coat of mail, standing erect, 
lance in hand, in a defiant attitude, her figure standing boldly out on 
a purple ground. There we see the word Iliad in letters of gold, 
surrounded by a wreath of laurel in bright green enamel. Here 
is a figure of Horace smiling, while Theocritus plays the shepherd's 
flute ; there a poet» descendant from the Tchang dynasty, is elaborately 
painting an ** Ode to Tea,** on a sheet of rice paper, or Shakespeare 
reciting the prologue of Hamlet • . . 

But the true destination of enamel, if we are to underBtand by true 
that which ministers best to the wants of modem life^ is deoofation. 
Enamel is but the culminatmg point, the acme and perfection of 
Ceramic Art. Where the latter has been cfuu|>elled to stop short, on 
the frontage of houses or on the sidelwards of a dining-room, the 
former has outstepped it, forcing open the door of the ladies' boudoir 
or the lock of her jewel-case, taking the poet's study by storm, and 
ascending the steps of church altars. Nothing so well as enamel 
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adds Boftnen as well as wanniih of colour, sobernflss, and delicacy of 
tint to the aides of a Ixvz or the doors of a book-case. It was with this 
▼lew that the Benaissanoe made iise of it, as is prored bj tike draft 

and backgammon boards by Lrt-onurd Jjimosin. which we have already 
had occasion to mention, and which are now in the Lonvre collection. 
The " Dream of PolyphiliiH " is a charming example of it, present at 
least in the palaces which tlie refined and sensual imagination of the 
unknown one, who dreamt and wrote that curious lxx)k, created : 
" Just above the Queen's throne was the portrait of a smooth-luced, 
handflome youth, with hair as fair and bright as gold ; half his chest 
was concealed by a scarf, fastened on the ahoolder; below was an 
eagle, with extended wings, holding a sprig of green laurel in its 
giasp; it xaised its head to see his ftce^ which was soiroiuided hj 
an asEiue down, whence darted seyen lays* most perfectly worked and 
chiselled in gold and enamcL" 

AU, iherefiwe, that enamel now has to do is to fSoUowthe leadof ihe 
modem world. It ornamented the reUqnaries and saper-altars at a 
time when chnrbh fnmitnre was of all importance in the mind of the 
age. Later on, it produced the handsomest possible description of 
ware next to plates and dishes of embossed gold and silver. Later 
still, it has endowe<l women's ornaments and jewellery with an ever- 
varying cliann and novelty of design. Now it must enter into the 
omamentution of the furniture of palaces and great houses. It com- 
bines especially well with dark-red, black, or dark-brown, such as oak, 
ebony, and hard foreign woods, which modem good taste has con- 
sented to leave nnvamished. In the vast symphony which is called 
decoration, the part of enamel must sorely be that of the TiokmoeUo, 
which marks the symphony and gives it signification and tone. 
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Mbn took the tronble one day to examine some of the pebbles which 
they had trodden under foot unheeded and unobserved, and by that 
act carried the history of their earliest civilization through countless 
centuries back to remotest time. For those were the annals of 
humanity, which the plough turned over in tlie lielda every autumn, 
like the leaves of a book. They were documents engraved and sculp- 
tured, contemporaneous with, and eveu anterior to, the convulsions of 
the globe, broken by the road-flide by common stonebreakers. Greoian 
mythology waa careful to commemorate its age of gold, its age of 
nlTcr, and its age of iron ; the age of atone alone waa fixrgotten. 

The Bible itself left a wide margin for the leseaiehea of attentive 
students. One of the great giandsons of CSsin^ Tnbal Gain, son of 
Lameeh and Zillah, is stated to have been the first maker of biaes and 
iron implements. What, then, were the weapons with which his fore- 
fikthers, when they left the Garden of Eden, repelled the attacks of 
monstrous beasts watching them in the forests or the marshes, on the 
river-banks, and in the jungles ? How and with what did they hont 
for game, or defend themselves from their fellow-men ? 

This plain question had occurred to no one, until the day when a 
more studious observation in Switzerland, Denmark, France, and 
wherever any serious interest became awakened on the subject, re- 
vealed the existence of a race of men who, in all probability, were 
ignorant of the use of metals. An antique race settled among the 
lakes and wateroonxses whmh then extended almoet all over Europe ; 
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Imng upon fish and shell-fiflh ; and using implemonte Ibr their 
TariooB necesBitifli which were out out of haid atooe or shaped ilinl8, 
and even of cryBtal; snch as their knives, needin, fiahing-hooks, 

hatchets, and tlieir lance-points and arrow-heads. The few nneertain 
traces that are left of the habitations of theae nations are termed 
lake-dwellings. However primitiTe they seem to have been, the first 
dim ray of art must have penetrated there, for on some of the various 
things, together with little heaps of empty shells with which they 
used to decorate the doors of their cabins, have heea found attempta 
at sketches of their ornaments and the profiles of animals. 

It has cTen been ascertained by what method these primitive people 
made those hatchets, at one thne beheved to have been Gaolmh 
or Oeliic only, and which are of an incaleiJable antiquity. MbuL 
Troyon writes: "In the peaty deposit which aists at the bottom of 
the Swiss lakes, are finmd many these actides, either left nDoom- 
pleted or Mken by some accident. The piece of stone destmed to 
be made into a hatchet, was first rendered smaller by a process still 
unknown to us ; the outline of the hatchet wan then drawn out in a 
thin line by means of a pointed instrument. This Ime was gone over 
re})e4it(xlly, so as graduaUy to deepen it. The instrument miLst have 
been either of stone, or bone, and a hard sand, kept wetted for the 
purpose ; when this line was sufficiently deep, the workman severed 
the article to be made from the main piece by a few sharp stroJcBS, but 
thMe had to be very cautiously and carefully administeced in order 
to secure the safety of the work already so far accomplished, and 
thus the hatchet took its original shape. It was afterwards finiahed 
off and polished, by means of a large too^ stone, which did the work 
of a sharpening lathe." 

Antkra of stags or branches of wood, bonnd together by kathem 
stiaps or akind of rope of grass, sometimes finmed the handks of theae 
longh hatchete. The Polynesian tomahawks resemble them. 

In short, the science of the stone age is still conjectural. Many of 
these supposed relics, found and treasured up, were probably freaks of 
nature or the result of accident. Spurious imitators have produced 
thousands of them. But in matters addressing the imagination, there 
is not much harm in being deceived ; indeed, it is unkind wantonly 
to distre.'v^ peo|»le who believe they know all about it. Last year a 
rumour went abroad that these bits of flint, so carefully collected bj 
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arduBologitto on ihe plain of PiesBiguy-le-Gnmd, were bat tiie lemaine 

of a gnn-flint quarry ! 

These arms and primitive utensils, which from their brittle nature 
can hardly have resisted rough usage, blows, or friction, and which 
demonstrate the unwearied patience of savage tribes, were succeeded 
by the use of metal, but in its raw state collected in small fragments, 
some of the minutest of which have assumed huge proportions in 
the eetimatimi of modern geologistg. By degrees the bits of metal 
became rare on the surface; it was necessary to dig them oat or 
aeaioh in the beds of torrents. At last some great oonflagration 
soggeeted to man the inability of metals, and conveyed to him the 
idea of mdtbg them by artificial means and then of mixing them 
together. 

It is probable that the first tribes which emigrated, like one inter- 
minable floek of sheep^ fiom the vast plains of India to Asia and Africa, 
met with gold before they found any other metal. The fable of 

Pactolus, whose waters threw up gold as other torrents do sand, Las 
only become a fable in our day, after a series of generations had ex- 
hausted its treasures. No doubt the Ganges produced a similar 
quantity. 

All Indian pf>em3 and legends indicate that gold was a part of the 
arms of their iabulous heroes ; arms which cast from them as many 
glittering rays as they could inflict blows — a typical characfceristic of 
the charming bat croel daggers of these voluptuous nations^ In the 
'^Bamayana/' a sacred poem we have alretidy quoted, the arrows Kama 
OSes in his gigantic bow decorated with gold, are headed with gold 
or chased, and flaming with gold; in their rapid flight throngh the 
air they are said to illnmine it as with the light of oeleetial meteors ; 
covered with eyes like the feathers of a peaoodk, they retom of them- 
selves to thdr qmver, after banspiercing demons. The dnb of Ehaia, 
Bama's giant enemy, is omamented with circlets of gold. The war 
chariots are made of massive gold or silver. That of Khara, hung 
round with a hundred little tinkling bells, glittered with every de- 
scription of precious stones ; besides which the goldsmith had wrought 
on it representations of fishes, flowers, trees, mountains, the sun and 
moon, in gold, and numbers of flying birds, and stiirs in silver ; the 
pole of the chariot is said to be set with pearls and lapis-lazoli, bear^ 
ing upon it the flgnie of the Qneen of Night. 
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Indtt ifl, perhapB, of all coimtrieB^ tliat which has endowed cnielty 
wiih the ntmoet giaoe. Its daggen^ with ahort, sharp-pointed, catting 
Uades^ malce the most Incaiahle woondB, entering the flesh without 
apiUing a drop of Uood, and maUng so slight an external wonnd that 
scarce a purple trace appears. The most marvellous collection of 
Oriental arms is in the possession of the ]\rarqiii8 of Hertford. Thev 
came, for the most part, from the collection of Prince Soltikoff, whose 
brother, Prince Alexis Soltikoff, tells ns in his " Letters of an Indian 
Traveller," that he used to bny, nnd send for him to Euroi)e, all iih^t 
he deemed curious and could purchase. We know that the high price 
demanded by the Orientals for their implements of war is attributed 
as much to the supremely excellent quality of the steel of which the 
blade is made, as to the rubies, sapphires, pearls, and diamondg, the 
jade, and Tcined lapis-lazoh, enriching the handle; moreover, thej 
are commonly heirlooms and pieoioos &mily lelies. 

Among the daggers which the prince sent to his hrother is one 
which a petsonal friend of onrs has hoth m-mineA and handled. It 
presents the most singnlar illusion of hlood in its costly setting, for 
on the steel blade is engraved a hollow line, the sides of which 
being flattened form a frame for a number of small rubies, so that 
when the dagger is flourished about the stones glitter like drops of 
blood, as it were always limpid and fresh ! From which Pajah, dis- 
possessed and jilniidered 1>y tlie English, and selling his thenceforth 
useless weapons to travelling collecters, came this quaint treasure? 

All is perfect in Oriental armour — the intense degree of shaipnesB 
of its weapons, which rendeis it credible that a gauze scarf was cnfc 
in two hy the flourish of a yataghan — ^the haft showing that the 
hand of the warrior could have heen no larger than that of a 
child; the ornamentation so exquisitely damascened or nielloed 
that it resembles a hit of delicate gold lace ; coats of mail finer in 
tifisuC) and lighter too, than the wooUmi shirt of <me of onr modem 
seamen ; helmets which are hnt a skull cap of metal, leSTing to the 
head its elegance and natural delicacy of outline ; the almost feline 
suppleness of their pointed blades, light as a feather and covered with 
fihgree designs and patterns ; the shield made small and round so as 
not in any way to hinder the mounted warrior in his evolutions ; the 
bent and graceful outline of the Mahommedan's sword, in shape like a 
moon's crescent. 
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. In iheir baiid% gold, steel, and iron became as malleaUe as the 
softest materials. Among the rarest as well as the most fonnidaUe 
implemento which made their way into Europe, aro the spkm used 
to driTO the elephants either to llie field of battle, or on the ooea- 
sion of any state ceiemony. At the exhibition of the JhUon Oonirdb, 
one was exposed m the glass cabmet of the Marquis of Hertford, 
which was surcharged with diamonds and precious stones ; a httle 
beyond it, in the cabinet of the BaronesH Salomon de liothschild, lay 
another of iron, chiselkvl imd inlaid with gold of a portentous aspect; 
to the handle, which terminates in a lance shape, lx)th sidrs of wliichare 
highly sharpr iipd, is affixed the hook, in the form of a 8t?micLrcle, and 
exceedingly strong and sharp. It in a notorious fact that elephants 
are subject to fits of giddiness — almost madness — which are utterly 
unforeseen ; they suddenly become forious, oTertnming all that may 
lie in their path, be it battalions or crowds, no matter what or how 
great the obstacle ; they can hear no lemcmstrsnoe, for no hnman Yoioe 
seems to affect them, so that the elephant^Ten^ only lesouoe for 
safety is to hit them a hard Uow on a particular spot of the eranium 
whidi happeos to be softer than the rest with this formidable weapon ; 
it penetrates to the brain of the inforiated anhnal, who instantly fells 
to the ground insensible. This hook is a solid piece of iron, covered 
with ribands, ])enrls, ami ilowers of delicate and microscopic dimen- 
sions, also fignros of tigers and ele])hant8, chimeric figures and birds, 
statuettes of reclining gods and goddesses, chiselled ornaments of every 
description, inlaid and pohshed with almost ideal j>erfection. One 
elephant-hook must have occupied the whole lifotime of a man ; it 
may have been the handiwork of some obscure genius, who doubtless 
had not even the honour of himself presenting his eUborate and glorions 
master^eoe to the hand destined to wield it. 

In ilie East^ metals are generally worked in their primitive condition 
and unmixed. The Greeks, and indeed all the ancients, worked with 
bronze, which is a mixtnie in infinitely TSiiable proportions of copper 
and tin. In the Homeric ages, iron seems to have been ro s o nr e d for 
agriealtrirBl purposes. Bronze is oompantiTely pliable. The swords 
of Homer's heroes must have heen as supple as our fencing foils. This 
may account for the small quantity of blood spilt under the walls of 
Troy during a siege of ten years. The great combats of which Homer 
sings were then, except in the case of a general melee, little more 
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than duels of twos and ihseefl, ariatng oooaakmally between the dbie^ 
tains of the camp and the citj. One would be led to imagine, 
too, judging from the ahnstre langnage they were wont to shower 

on each other in the heat of the fight, that the comhats were arranged 
as in the melodramas of Pixerecourt, and that time was kept — one, 
two, three, four ! — also with a fire of sparkles. The fact is, that when 
any one was grazed or hit, lamentations as great were made as the 
manager of a circus would utter if bis Pnissians, paid at two trancs a 
night, were by accident to kill his Austrians outright 

Let the piOYerhial valonr of these Homeric heroes he what it wiU. — 
and we almost leproach onrselyes for laughing at them even for an 
instant — their arms mnst have been of an infinitely moie saTage and 
more robust oharaoter than onr eyes are wont to disoem in them aa 
tepresented in the paintings of the dasaioal sehool. Agaiwmmm'a 
hebnet was adorned with fonr smaU banohes of plomes^ and with a 
floating mane. This most bare looked beroioaUy barbaions* an alao 
those bows made of the boms of wild goats. The description giT«n 
us of the shield of Achilles, proves to ns to what degree of Inxnry the 
Greeks l>rougbt their apj^arel — proving, too,|the cleverness and ability 
of armour-makers, jewellers, and goldsmiths. Their breastplato,s of 
bronze, composed partly of copper, tin, gold, and silver, which shines 
almost like gold itself, and is of a gold colour, must have fi^iveii thorn 
a dazzling appearance. When tbe famous Hector is startiug with 
Paris for tbe battle, '* be stretched forth bis arm to his son ; but the 
child shrunk back in the arms of its nurse ; he was frightened ab 
the a5!peet of his father, and trembled at the shining metal and 
quiyering horsehair plume which he saw waving menacingly at the 
top of bis helmet His &ther smiled, and so did bis angost mother. 
Then Hector lifted off bis hebnet, and plaoed it glittering at bia 
feet. • • 

Ghreek annomr mnst baye been ezqmsite. Tbe gods tbemBdves 
fiishioned snd omsmented them. It was for ibis that Yenns paid her 
visit to Ynlean. Their arms were the constant thought of tbe chiefs ; 
no more costly or acceptable exchange of gifts could bo made. 
** At dawn, Agamemnon girt himself about with sparkling and sliining 
brass. First be encuscnl his legs in bright greaves with silver clas])s ; 
then be clad himself in tlie coat of imul presented him long since by 
Gyniras, King of Cyprus, as a token of hospitahty. if or the great 
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nunoiir lud reached Cypros, that the Greeks were going to lay siege 
to Troy ; on this occasion it was that this snit of armour was given. 
Ten bands of polished black metal, twelve of gold, and twenty of tin, 
traversed the snit ; on either side the gorget were three dragons 
ram} ant, with their heads upturned, on an azure ground, looking like 
those rainl)Ows wliich tlie son of Saturn has placed against the rain- 
cloud, and which are a forecast to men. From his shoulders his sword 
hnng, glittering with gold nails^ and the silver scabbard was slang to 
a belt of woven gold. He covered himself entirely with a shield, 
large, solid, artisticaily ornamented, and surrounded with two bands of 
brass ; in the centre was a boss of hiack metal soixoonded by twenty 
bosses in shining biasB. Annmd this shield was the figure of a 
gorgon, with savage oonntenanoe and rerengefol eye; Tenor and 
Flight were near it ; a silw baldribk was attached to it^ on which 
was creepmg the fignxe of a black dragon, that had three heads 
issning from one neck. Then he placed on his bead bis crested 
helmet of the four plumes, with the horse-tail flowing from it. He 
armed himself with two tough, brass-pointed javehns, that shot rays to 
the sky. Then it was tliat Juno and Minerva thundered, to glorify 
the king of opulent Myceue. . . .'** 

None of the relics of these Homeric arms have descended to us. 
The style and outline of these warriors is seen on a few bas-reliefs and 
old mes. These heroes, with their nasal helmets, their pointed 
beards, and almond-shaped eyes, terribly suggest the Assyrian and 
Oriental type. The helmets, hrsast-pktes, and swoids, whioh are in 
the poBsessbn of the Mnseom of Artillery and the Imperial Idbiary, 
were chiefly found in the tombs of CSampama^ and are of a oompaxa- 
tively recent date. If any energetic amateur should be desirous of 
adopting a truly classical as well as an elegant head-dress, we would 
refer him to a helmet, presented by Mons. Albert de Luynea to the 
Cabinet of Antiques and Medallions, and whicli is in the shape of a 
Phrj'gian cap. One fancies the efTeniinate face of Paris under it. 

Tlie Koman armour is more robust. Art has had to give way to 
practical requirements. With them it is no longer a case of single 
combats or of prosperous marches against a neighbouring people, such 

• " Uiacl," Cunti XI. What wc before quoloil n spccting the dqmrtiireof Hector is 
fnm Canto VI. Tninalatvd into French by Mons. Emile Pecamroeanz. 

8 
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ag still go on between the tribes of Algeria. The object has beoome 
the oonqnest of the world, and that iron sword which 8cipb had made 
in Spain for the nse of his legion was the principal cause of the defeat 

of our ancestors, ^vho had only bronzQ arms to fight "with. When 
ambition rises to tlio concjuest of all the known \YorM, it must be snre 
of its arms; tlieymn>:t l>e strong, portable, and well contrived. Trajan 'a 
column shows the Roman soldier eqnij^ped for war. He is neither 
elegant nor hiilli.nit in his attire. The hreast})ljites of Augustus, of 
Marcus Aurelius, and of the Antouines, in antique Btatues, are only 
pieces of state furniture. It is simply the apotheosis garb £or those 
nocturnal reviews of which the German poet speaks. 

And how strange a caprice of destiny is here ! This Boman sword, 
which aohicTed every conquest it attempted, which snapped asunder 
the thread-uniting principslities and powers, and spread a lAtin 
spirit through two-thirds of Europe, just as, later on, the sword of 
Mohamed and his successors were nesr penetrating with the Ebnui 
eren into the very centre of France, neither the tomb, the hidden 
riches of the battle-field, nor the beds of torrents, have preserved it 
unto our day ; we know it not ; rust has devoun d it. The point of 
it is formed l>y a gradual decrease in the blade from al)Out two-thirds 
of its length. 'J'lie l>lade, which has two sliarp edges, has none of 
the studied, curving, soft, and detiant forms of the Greek sword. It 
is hardly letter worth looking at than the plain blade of our foot 
regiments. The handle was of ivory, horn, or wood, but without crosa- 
bar or guard of any sort. It was worn on the right side, in a wooden 
or iron sheath covered with leather, and bound round with bronze^ 
fastened to the shoulder-strap and belt with four rings. It was 
evidently destined for single combat, partaking chiefly of the nature of 
a knife or dagger, like the AraVa yaiaghan. 

Paul de Saint Yictor writes: " Of all the offensive arms, the sword 
is the grandest and the most noble, typical as it is of dominion and 
power. In all times the sword has been the warrior's weapon, msepa- 
rable from him ; one can as little realize him without it as a lion 
without claws, or an eagle without talons. In the tongue of the Middle 
Ages it is a hving thing. It was baptized with all the ctremony of the 
Christian that it was. Cliarlemjignc's sword was called "Joyeuso;" 
that of Roland, •'Duraudai;" that of Olivier, "Haute Claire;" and 
iienaud's, " l^'lambeau." 
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Sometimes it was a £Edry, and she, Ly her magic Tirfnes, destroyed 

the nets which the necromancers laid in the way of belated horsemen. 
Tasso and Aric^to are full of these wicked schemes. " Wlio knows," 
said Don Quixote to Sancho I'unzii, as they journeyed together l)etwcen 
a piece of enchantment on the one liand and a violent cudj^elling on 
the other — who knows but tliat fortune will bestow on me tlie sword 
which Amadis wore when he was called tbo * luiight of tibe JFlaming 
Sword?"' It wixs one of the best blades a cavalier ever po ononoo d, 
for, besides the quality it had of shielding its owner from every 
deseriptioii of soroezy, it cut like a razor, so that no armomr, 
however strong or enchanted it might he, coold resist it. "These 
arms are only hestowed upon knights,'' replies Sancho; "squires 
may go hang." 

The MiuSe des Souveraim, at the Lonvre, possesses three historical 
swoxds, which, by their shape and style of ornamentation, almost 
without yotir knowing what royal hand wielded them, reyeal three 

distinct dates of tlie history of France, as well as the condition of in- 
dustrial arts at three diHt ient periods. The tirst is that of Cbilderic I., 
son of J\Ierovee and father of Clovis, ^Yho died in 481. Its thick and 
almost clumsy shape reminds one of the Roman sword. It was foimd 
in a tomb at Toumay, which then did not as yet belong to fiance, 
on the 27th of May, 1G53, together with some hees, remnants no 
donbt of some royal vestment ; a ball of crystal and Childeric's seaL 
This sea), as hy a kind of play of words, was the key-note which cer- 
tified the authenticity of this handfol of dust, once a king of France^ 
as it had, many ages previously, certified with its stamp the authen- 
ticity of the TGjtl signatnie. The Elector of Saxony presented this 
sword to Lonis XIV., in 1665, by the hand of the Emperor of Anstria ; 
from Versailles it passed into the Cabinet des MSdatHee d des Antiques, 
andthonco it went to the Musce des Souvc rains, where it is the first in 
chronological order of the royal arms now extant. The pommel of it 
is finished by an eagles head, as may Ix' seen in the wonderful aqua- 
fortis enf^raving of M. Jules Jacquemart, for M. Barbet de Jouy's 
book, "Xes Gemmes et Joyaux de la Couronne;' it is a proi)osed 
restitution hy this artist which had hitherto escaped the shrewd eye of 
antiquaries. 

Charlemagne's sword is not so well authenticated, besides which it 
was partially restored for tiie coronation of Napoleon 1. 

s 2 
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The third, howefver, is one of the gaUant, baid-fightiiig blades of 

Pavia, the same which Francis I. gave up : 

"LTiomtiif tl< ^L^i ij^iiiin, lui qui, touto tinu nuit, 
Pon-^Ni 1< s 1' itaillons Vun sur rautn- a ijrriunl brnit, 
Et qui, quiiud 1l« jour viut, ks mains ile satij; treiuiK-ej*, 
N'uTuit plus qu'un tron90ii i» trois grandes cpeea !'* * 

The blade ivas bo evidently not the original one^ when it reached 

Madrid, that another was fitted to it which was about a hundred rears 

older. The Laiidle, wbieli is of chiselled gold enamelled in the most 
exquisite taste, has retained the traces of heavy blows, glorious aud 
eloqnent heralds of battle. 

Besides wliat lias been transferred to the Mus<'e des Sou v r<(i'iis and 
the }[>(S'^e (VArfilh rif, tlie Calnnd des Antiques, d (hs MMaifIrs still 
poss. sfle-i two historical swords of great value : that of the unhappy 
Boalxlil, presented by the Duke Allu rt de Luynes, and that of Jeaa 
de la Valett<?, given him by Phihp II. as a reward for his courage and 
valour at 'the siege of Khodes. When Bonaparte stopped at Malta, 
on bis way to Egypli^ the Order oonfened on him the dagger; bat 
when the Older was dissolved, Napoleon daimed the sword, which was 
acoordingl^ handed to him, and which he placed in the Cabinet des 
MedaiUes. 

The sword is the only weapon of antiquity we have continued to 
use. For who knows how long our modem breastplates and steel 

lu'liuets will be able to resist the tire of the needle-gnn, itself only a 
forerunner of still more terrible engines? Our museums, as well as 
our private eolleetions, have assenil)led speeiniens of swords of every 
country and of v\<'r\ sbajte. It would lie interestini; to trace the 
sword through successive ages ; it clings by its natural function chietiy 
to the battle pages of history ; to the artistic page by its guard and 
pommel, and by the shape and style of its seabl>ard and bolt; while 
the greater or less fineness of the blade makes it an illustration of in- 
dustrial progress. For centuries it has been the warrior's companion, 
in skirmishes as in palaces. To give it up was to surrender one's 
honour, almost to die civilly by admitting oneself beaten. If it touched 
a plebeian shonlder it at once bestowed on it the title of nobility, 
just as a fairy wand could change a pebble into a lump of gold. In 

• Vietur Ilugn. 
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the fifteenth and ozteenth centurieB it rai the BtanneheBt friend of 
man, who, oat of gratitade^ had it cast bj the cleverest Uacksmitb, 
and ornamented 1^ the aUert and most celebrated artistB of his 
time. Albert Dnrer engraved, on the pommel of Maximilian's swoid, 
a ciiicifix, which is noir among the most valuable of his works. 
Shortly we shall see Benvemito at work, with all the jewellers and 
goldsmiths of his time oruamentiog and chi^^Uiog swords and 
daggerr^. 

In th(^ til'tcenth centnrv," writes M. Eduiiard do Beaumont, in 
reference to the rich collection lent hy the Emperor to the Union 
CetUrale, " the sword, always imposing and sumptaous. allied to the 
reactive tendency of war and the arts, suddenly modified itself both in 
spirit and in its dimensions. In the face of the arqnebose it became less 
ponderous and sharper; the two branches of its eross kse the rigidity 
of their ontline^ and gradually roimd themselves in the dhection of the 
Uade." From the date of the French Benaisaaoce, and smce the time 
of Francis I., the sword was made in6nitely more thin and dainty, and 
proportioiiately less terrible. It has been cleverly and ingeniously 
remarked that ever since 1510, or fhereabonts,it tarns its point down- 
wards ; that is to say, that whereas, preyions to that date, the oma- 
mouts upon it were so disposed as to be looked iit with the itoint of the 
blade upwards, 8ubse(jueutly it is only decorated with a view to 
inverted exnmination. 

The marks and signs of the most celebrated armour makers of 
Toledo and Seville are well known. Julien del liey, who worked at 
Toledo and Saragossa, marked his blades with a crescent, or a bead 
either of a goat or a wolf. The process of tempering steel is less 
known; that is to say, certain manipalations which in these matters 
make the transition born snperlatiye excellence to mediocrity very 
rapid, have only been transmitted to as sarroanded with saspicions 
fiibles. 

Nothing is nobler than collections of arms. That of the Count of 

Nienwerkerke contains valuable specimens. Bat there are certain 

swords in the possession of the ^larquis of Saint-Seine w^hich are 
uuBurpassed. One of the=!e, a black and austere weapon, suggests 
sinister duels. Another, on the eontrary, whose guard is C')ni}K>sed of 
iutertwinings as supple as those ot a viue-sprig slightly detached from 
its mother vine, is nielloed on silver. The Italian sword opposite 
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belonged no doubt to some grand nobleman of lefined and delieaie 

taste, doubtless the friend of poets and artists. The three pointed 

moimtaiiis, the representation of wbicli is often repeated in the 

ornamentation, seem to indicate that it 
was made for some nieniber of the 
Albani family ; it bears the coronet of 
a mirquis. The Albani, besides the 
tliree pointed mountains, bore on their 
shield arpeni,, on a band or. a atar in 
chief. 

If we knew nothing of the ferocity and 
cold corruption of the times, it wonld he 
pleasant tobeUere thai theae gneefnl and 
powerful Bwoids, whidi ao big^ adorn 
the already wealthy cabinet of It. de 
Saint-Seme, were drawn fiom iheiT 
sheath only to avenge the wrongs of 
orphans, protect a princess, or smite a 
tyrant. 

But it Is as well to bear in mind that 
the rapier was the weapon of the duel ; 
its guard has a lialf spherical shell, 
pierced all over with holes to catch the 
sharp point of the adversary's weapon. 
The rapier possessed, as it were, an aa- 
sistant, a valet, whose business was to 
receive the hardest blows, as well as to 
finish off the conquered enemy, and that 
was the dagger. The chief aim of ama* 
teurs is to disooTer the rapier and its 
fellow, the dagger, which was called " the 
left hand," and which, cast from the self- 
same piece of iron, was chiselled and 
enamelled by the hand of the same artist. 
It was held point foremost, the guard 
being uiulerueath. The daggers asso- 
ciated with the swords of the M. de Saint-Seine's collection are so valu- 
able that some one once remarked to us : " If an o&r was made to 
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leave me tliu swoid and its dagger, after miinmg m j body through 
'with ihem, I think I should be tempted to aooept the temtsr 

Under Lonis XIV., Loqib XT., and Loais XVI., the sword, which we 

have taken as the type of all weapons, because it symbolizes, in the 
suppleness and Htrongth of its blade, both attack and defence, was 
used only a drawing-room weapon. Our day, in restoring it to 
certain drosses of high pomp and ceremony, lias introduced again the 
art of making the handles of cut steel. The Senatorial swords, those 
of the State Council, &c. Sec, are executed with mnch taete and 
merit. They have only the drawback of being modem. 

Who ever thinks of examining the sword of the ofRoera of the 
Imperial Body Guard? And yet it woold be fonnd to be a masier- 
pieoe of proportkm and delicate ezeeation: the blade ia triangular, aa 
strong as a bayonet, bandy, sapple^ and light. These weapons are 
famished by commeroe^ whereas tiie bayonet-swords of the foot regi- 
ments, of the marine in&ntry, and of most of the caTalry, came from 
the factory of Ghatelleranlt. 

At the London Exhibition of 18G2, the sword of General Bosquet 
was on view, chiselled in gold and silver by Duponchel ; the Duke of 
Magenta's sword, of silver-gilt and fine stones, chisollcd at M. ^Yiese's 
by M. Uonore ; the swords of the Duke of Malakolf and of Admiral 
Bruat, worked with oxidized silver by Delacourt. The weapons of 
other nations, either warlike or ceremonial, in no way approached the 
French in artistic merits who bowed only before the incomparable pro- 
dnctions of India. 

Notwithstanding the rapid progress made by science, the difinsion 
of philosophy, and the daily closer oonneetum of commercial rebtkms, 
it is not likely that, £ar some time to come, hmnanity ifSi fling on the 
altar of peace the shattered fragments of the last sword. Would that 
a sword were oftener given as a national recompense ! A sword of 
hononr is, in most cases, more suitable than the erection of a marble 
statue, to celebrate some person of second-rate merit, whose name will 
be spelt with astonishment by the rising generation. There is scarcely 
a small country town which, having l)een the birthplace of a soldier 
of any note, does not think of erecting a bronze representation of him, 
in his top-boots and cocked hat. Would it not be far more a}<propriate 
to present his surviving relatives with a sword that could be trans- 
&rred to the elder branches of the £Eunily, £rom generation to genera- 
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tion, as an hononiable heirloom ? Some soeh oflenngs, good Hpedmeos 
of workmanahip, were made to tbe Gomie de Flans uid to GeDenl 

Ghangamier, and othen. Allegorical figures, symbolical of the deeds 

for which they were presented, were carved on the handles, wJjile the 
l)lade was engmvetl with inscriptions, intended to perpetuate either 
hope or remembrance, iittt'il to l>o laid on a cradle or a tomb. 

If the first use man made of metal was exclusively for hnntinp: or 
lighting, it was with a view to commercial intercourse that he next 
employed it. After the sword cimie the manufacture of coin, just ns 
the merchant follows at the heels of the captain. Bnt this idea 
floniiahed only when some connection had begun to exist between 
diveis nations. During the siege of Tioy, fiitted heifers were still 
exchanged for skins full of wine or amj^one of oiL Thirlj bol- 
locks* hides was the price ci a slave. Bat in time this brutal barter 
of natural produce, in becoming more general, waxed also mote and 
more comphcated, until it was found to be almost impzadaeable. 
The next step was the exchange of a piece of worsted, dyed scarlet, 
for a lump of metal, which was weighed, and hastily engraved with a 
few imperfect signs. Even now, on the African Coast, negroes will 
give an elephant's tooth or a pinch of gold dust in exchange for 
brandy, iron, or cotton print. 

We are still fur from knowing the lirst coin made, for, since the 
Benaissance, Greece and Italy have so tyrannically absorbed the atten- 
tion of artists and men of erudition, that a sf^areh in the East has 
only been treated as a secondary object. The oldest bronze coins 
extant are large and clumsy, with figures of domestic or sacred 
animals indistinctly stamped upon them. They must haye repre- 
sented a oonsidereble value^ for a man would have been bent double 
with the weight of less than s hundred of them. 

Nothing can equal the beauty of the Greek gold and silTor coins. 
We know that those coins which are arranged so carefidly in collec- 
tors' medal cases, were current coin, and that the Middle Ages and tlio 
lienai.ssance were tbe first to stamp medals. Hardly one of those 
Greek artists who dis])layed so much genius on a small bit of metal 
has signed it. The letters upon tlicni j^encmlly designate the name 
of a town or magistrate, and that, not nnireijuently, with a play of 
words, such as a " rose " for the island of " Iihodes." 

Each piece contains but one profile, that of the personification of 
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some iown or the portrait of the prince of it, snch as Athens' sacred 
owl, or Alexander, us the homed son of Jupiter Amnion. 

But what a display of nobility and strength ! what relief — what 
life, in these profiles — in these speaking attributes ! what an inex- 
haustible variety of types! There are fifteen or twenty dilierent 
Syracusan coins : all representing the head of a young girl, and in 
the field are one or more raised figures of dolphins, long and 
thin. We cannot bat think that the prettiest girls of Sicily must 
have been copied succesdyely, for they not only oflbr a wiety of 
featoze, but an entire difSsrenoe of (diaracter and even. temperaiiieiLt ! 
the dark teanty is iheie, mth htge tender eyes, aqniline nose, and 
dilated nostril ; the &ir one, plump and languid, with rounded cheeks 
and ML lips, which suggest the presence of dear, red blood nnder a 
thin find delicately fair skin. The details of head-dress are infinitely 
Taried in these admirable eoinn, to which the attention is invariably 
drawn, even after the contemplation of other coins, as great in interest, 
and almost of equal elrp^nce and quaint simplicity. 

lioman coins are also remarkably fine— those, at least, which go 
back as far as the Antonines, after the liepublic, namely, the large 
and rare medallions of the emperors. Although they were prolmbly 
designed and engraved by Greek artists, these coins keep more closely 
to one particular type, and furnish us with a far greater similarity of 
featoie. That scmpnlously copied resembhmce is the caose of the 
rarity of existing imperial eflfigies. When some prsBtoiiaa levolntion 
had installed a new soTereign, his first jealous act was to call in and 
melt down the efBgies of his predecessor, in the hope, no doubt, of 
evading invidious comparisons. Tyranny comports itself according 
to its traditions. Thus, the Egyptian dynasties, which overturned 
one another, caused tlie noses of antecedent Pharaohs to be hammered 
out, and their names enised. 

The deeiiiive characteristic of antique coins, is found, besides the 
harmony of its design, in the great material thickness of the relief. 
Let the reader pass in review the diflerent pieces of money which were 
current in France only a few years ago, before the general new mint- 
ing took place; all the sons, the pence, half-pence, and farthings 
(liaids)^ and other bits of money, red or whitish, had lost their 
stamp on either side, presenting only a dronlar bit of copper which 
one might imagine to have been stamped out of the bottom of a 
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sancepan. And here and there, perchance, some tobacconiflt or 
omnibus driver would hand you, in giving you chiinge, some coin, 
the rehef on \vlii<'li wduld he astounding to the touch of the finger. It 
was a Roman as : a iigure of Augustus, soIxt- featured and refined ; or 
a Nero with knitted, overhanging brow, and shrivelled nose, and with 
A piojectiiig chin ; an Antoninus, with open countenance and afiTable 
expreflsbn ; a LuoioB Severus, with curled head and beard ; a bead 
of Marcus Aurelius, with his high and projecting forehead; a longf- 
neeked FaaBtmH) with hair gathered up in long braids ; or the face 
of some emperor of the lower empire, lean as an Arab, capped with a 
• crown of radiating points, rode and quaint^ of a sairage and anxioiui 
expnosBion. ... These pieoes were nibbed and worn; th^had lain in 
the earth, or stock In walls, or in the beds of riTers, for the space of 
sixteen or eighteen centnries ; the hands and pockets of g^noBrtkniB 
had handled and shaken them, and yet ndther time nor me eondd 
wear them down to the common and vulgar aspect of the coin of modem 
times. Coin was the bronze edition of Ceramic art and of sculpture. 
These pieces of money, which hear the nervous and obstinate prolile of 
Ca'sar, reveal his cljaraeteristics almost as plainly as the above bronze 
statuette, where he stands erect and crowned with laurel to cover his 
precocious baldness, his clt>ak thrown back, half a captain and half a 
god, harangning his troops and urging them forward mth the prospect 
of conquering the world and uniting it under one empire. If we did 
not possess the marbles of the Parthenon — which, by a marvellous 
piece of good Airtone, chanced to be the masterpieces of Greece — 
the dififerent specimens of coin would suffice to conTinoe ns of the 
entire snpremacy of the Greek arts in the representation of the 
human fm. 

The thickness of the substance which preserved the lines of the 

visage, and the character of the design, helped, therefore, to endow 

the ancient coinage with its iuii^osin^ grandeur. True, it avus not 
made with a view to being piled up as ours is. They were stnick 
with hammers, in movable dies; a primitive metlio.l unsuitable in our 
days. The exact similarity requirefl between our coins of various 
sizes, the indispensable dryness of the outline in relief, which for some 
time retards the obliteration of the sovereign s profile, or the emblems 
presented on the reverse — all these are the work of the machine — a 
series of practical, neat, and rapid strokes, in which Art has no place^ 
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but which we are forced to accept. But this method of stamping 
might be used for medals cast and engraved to perpetuate the memory 
of particular great miUtary or political, scientific or artistic, events. 
On certain solemn occasions they might be cast « cire jierdue. 

The medals of Briot, Dupr.', and Jean Warin, our greatest medal- 
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THE DOCK MAKCTS AXTOKIl'S MEXMO. 

(MtHlal of the hlxteeiitb centurj'. C«<st in bronic by Dupre.) 



lists, were cast, but on a much thicker basis than those of the pre- 
sent day. 

The artists of the Italian Eenaissanco, intensely taken up as they 
were even as early as the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, with any 
vestige of antiques which sprang from the dust, as if to protest against 
the profanation they had undergone, used to make casts in bronze 
(which they afterwards engraved with the most consummate skill) of 
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medallionB they mcxlellcJ in wax lioiii tiieir contAjmporaries, and ofteOy 
also, from original iinti»iues. 

The list would be u long one were we to enunuTate the artists and 
sculptors who liavo left behind them testimonies of their exwllent taste 
and ihoiODgh scientific knowledge of their profession. It woold begin 

with Vittore Pisano. of Verona (who died in 
1451, and signed his medals Pisani inctoris 
opus — ^ihe work of the painter). From Verona 
it would also borrow the names of Matfceo Fasti, 
and Giulio della Torre ; from Yenioe, that of 
Gentile Bellini ; from Padua, those of Andrea 
Biodoand Giovanni Gavino; from Bologua, 
Fnmcia, and Canidosso &om Parma. But 
we shall again meet with nearly all these 
illustrious names when we c^uote the pen of 
Benvenuto Crllini. 

The casting ol objects of art has been in- 
teresting in all ages ; from the period of the 
first Egyptian dynasties, which carried it to 
a high degree of perfection — a fact which is 
well-established by the statuettes of divinities 
which we borrow from the collection of Prince 
Napole<m — ^nntQ the present day, when new 
materials Lave necessarily caosed other and 
more sommary methods to be employed. We 
shall see in the Memoirs of GeUbi the mode 
of procedure for the casting of a large statne ; 
but the general aim of this work does not 
admit of our pausing, at least for the present, 
before statuniy, just as in our review of 
armour we were eonipelled to take the sword 
as an illustration for all descriptions of 
weapons. 

Artistic bronzes of small dimensions are 
almost always modelled in wax, and Www cast. This rule does not 
apply without exception among the Western nations, but invariaUy 
is it the case in the East, China, and Japan. The accompanying 
articles form a part of the Due de Momy's collection ; they are of 
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very antique fal>rication. The little sacred vase, with its accessories, 
is inlaid with consummate art, and made in imitation of the Japanese 
" Sowaas." It is, however, of more recent date than this straight- 
sided urn, or " pi-thong," on the stom of which are carps swimming 
and slipping in and out of waves : the representation of the scales and 
mere shining j)ortioiLs is as simple and bold as antique objects of more 




ANTK^UE VA6E OF ClllNKftt: BIO\/C 

(In the Ihichcsii de Moniy's collection.) 



civilized periods ; the detail of the dorsal fins, which, with a slight 
curve form the handle of the vase, display extraordimiry ingenuity. 
This vase is covered with a blackish patina which gives it an in- 
credible richness of aspect. It seems to be carved out of a ])it of 
solid ro<-k. 

The Japanese bronzes are chiefly distinguishable from the Chinese 
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by a much greater specific lij^litnoss. Some of tlieni canse to tbo 
hand the most singular illusion ; in first tukini]; them up the hand is 
prepared to lift a bit of metal, which it finds to be as light as glass. 
In their bronzes the Japanese haye proTetl themselves to he the 
meet aUd as well as the most intelligent of all modellers. Nearly 
all their finer worbi are modelled first in wax, whieh wax is bandied 
in BO masterly a manner, and so daintily and minutely worked by 
the modelling tool, that objeets which are oomparatiyely eommon, 
snch as baskets or night-light stands, are marvels of tratbfal repro- 
duction. The few articles contained in onr iUnstration are samples 
of their inexliaustihle fancy, and their sincere love of natnre. "Witli 
■what elegance does this stork stretch its long iit ck to hold a hraiich 
in its bill, and yet it represents but a vulgar cantllcstick ! And that 
long-s]K)utcd vase ■which recalls, tliough with less slimness of onthue, 
those Persian ewers, has its sides onanielled with flowers and fruits. 

This tortoise which puts out its cautious head, and seems to be 
nnwontedly harrying the pace of its scaly feet as if to compete with 
and defy the pensiye cow, which bears on its back a studious monk 
lost in meditation over his book — it is a hollow perfume-bnmer whiohy 
strange to say, is signed with the name of its maker. The scented 
fames ascend in a line spiral jet from a hole at the extremity of the 
beak. There are, too, some figures of dragons, whose forions contor- 
tions make one shudder, and ahnost induce one to beliere them to be 
actually aHve. 

But it is high tone that we enlightened our readers as to this process 
of casting from wax models* The Tiew we will here take of it is only 
relative to its iinal result; tlie different processes for casting, though 
simple in appearance, are coni[»]icated by a variety of details which we 
cannot here specify, and which are encuiiiliered with technical terms ; 
besides this, they have naturally varied with the scene of their adoption 
— ^with the people, time, and circumstances where, and under which, 
they were practised. 

It must first he decided whether tlie Tuonze is to be full or hollow. 
If fall, the operation is simpler, and the sculptor models his subject 
entirely in wax. But if it is to be hollow, then he begms by maldng 
a nucleus—as it were the unseen soul of the piece— a massiTe sub- 
stance made of a thin clay, yery finely broken up and pounded, a 

* Fouto u cire pi rdue. 
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mixture of clay and nibbish, and sometimes of horse-dung ; in Froiicli 
it is teclmically called "pott'(^;'* he then ooTeis this with wax, which 
he models into the required shape. When the model is completed he 
ooyers the exterior of it extremely caiefally with layers, getting 
gradually thicker and more compact^ of the same ^'pot^** whose 
quality it is to hear a Tery high temperature. In these he leaves 
slight apertures for the escape of air when pressed by the expansion 
of the metal in a state of fusion, also small openings or jets for the 
introduction of the metal. Then the wax is melted and got rid of, 
after which the melted metal is y)oure<l into this well-consolidatctl 
mould. Of coiii-so it j)eiietmtcs in itH H(ini(l state into every comer, 
however small, of the mould, reproducing every detail and every 
trace as faitlifully as the human hand preserves the outline of a piece 
of money pressed heavily upon it. Every mark of the mould is ex- 
pressed and copied with the most minute trathfiilneBs ; but the piece 
is unique. 

We are in posseasion of a small study done after this method by 
David d'Angeis for his fine medallion portrait of Armand Carrel. 
Besides the singular character of the model, the eye sank, the straight 
projecting forehead, the square jaw and obstinate month, one 18 struck 
with the curious appearance which this piece of bronze itself presents, 
the size only of a five-shilling piece. The delicate touches of the model- 
ling tool ; the tender finger-touches on the upper part of the cheek ; the 
suppleness of a lock of hair, which is thrown back, as was the fashion 
in 1830; the high relief of the neclc ; the boldneas of the signature, 
wliicli seems to liave been writt«m in the wax with a sharp-point(Hl 
needle ; the visible emotion which David felt in reproducing the head of 
a friend so early snatched away from him ; — all this strangely suggests 
to the mind those magnificent etchings by Eembiandt — heads which 
seem to breathe and to think. 

Monsieur Barye*s bronzes — whether statuettes or figures of animals, 
or even that equestrian statue of Napoleon L, which was despatched 
to Ajaooio befiwe any one had had the time or opportunity of inspect-^ 
ing it in Paris, are cast in sand (d soUls) with the most elabmte caie 
and minuteness. They will remain among the honourable monuments 
of this century, too many of which have, for some years past, fallsn the 
unwilling victims of cheap imitations. Without venturing to allude 
to them in an artistic point of view — the merit of which is great and 
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absolutely new in s<tylo, well (lesorvinj:^ of spccidl sfiuly— let us merely 
mention tlint tlicso fi*;iire3 of centaurs. groui)s of Theseus overcoming 
the ]\linotaur, Louis XII, crowned with Italian laurels, and romimtic 
amazoDS, elepbaiita^ tigers, horses, lions, crocodiles — in short, all this 
work, BO simple, correct, and powerful, is from the p(niit of view of the 
workmanship admiml)le for precision. 

The art of casting has always heen carried to perfectkm in France. 
Cellini considered the casts ordered by Primaticio to be made in France 
from moulds he had brought from Italy for Fronds L to be equal to 

antiques. The casta by 
the brothers Keller axe 
very suj^erior to any that 
have Inen done in any 
other country. 

The most esteemed sijiTpn 
by wliich to recttgiiise u 
cast ol n ill merit, and one 
which is still visible even 
beneath that patina, or 
oxidation, wherewith time 
covers it as with a mag- 
nificent varnish, which 
varies from dark to tur- 
quoise bine, is the fineness 
of the epidermis or coat- 
ing. No process can soc- 
cessfully compete with 
that by melted wax ( cire 
'perdue)^ which we have 
described above ; and this 
the Italians well know, for they adopt it not only in making busts, but 
also for their statuettes and medallions, and even for articles of 
current use, such as candlesticks, inkstands, jewel-cases, &c. vie. 

As a matter of coarse, the first scheme of an Italian artist, l^e it for 
an equestrian or merely for a standing statue, the first rough model, is 
made in this manner. Sach is the model of the Perseus by Cellini, at 
Florence. Also that charming miniature edition of the statue of 
Colleone, by Andrea Yerrochio, which is now in M. Thiers' collection. 




nxmuoxKn m itauait uovxk. 
(Stximith erataiy.) 
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Out modern artists Lave laid aside iliis jjrocesH, so exqnisit*^ in 
tlic (lelitacy of lis lines, and liave substituted lur it the method of 
modelling in clay or jwtter's eaitli. 

The rejil taste for the brouzes of the Kenaissance d&tes only from a 
few years back ; so we may 
still hope to see these pre- 
cious specimeiis obtaining 
prices that are worthy of 
their permanent merit. The 
reign of Louis XIY., with 
its borrowed enthnsiasm for 
third-rate Italian masters, 
had con U[)Ud popular ta.ste. 
Our modern aniateui-s, how- 
ever, arc more just, and 
according as admirers I'all 
away from Guido aud Al- 
bano, so the more robust 
schools of Florence and 
Milan rise in public esti- 
mation. 

The bust of Bnmacci 
Binaldi, which is so life-like 

and energetic in its character, was bou<^ht by M. (^erdme, Member of 

the Institute, at the close of the Exhibition, for a sum which ten 
yj'ai-H hence would have increased tenl'old. His de la SiilK', an 
amateur of the hii^hest as well as of the most comprehensive good 
taste, has combined in one collection antifjuo coins, bronzes of the 
Renaissance, drawings by Toussin, and lithograjths by Gericault, 
some of Angelo di Fiesoie's paintings, and the com[)lete works of 
Gavami. He was telling us one day the price he had given for some 
of his Paduan medals and bronze plaques. It is about e(]ual to what a 
good lithograph by Baffet or one of Seymonr-Haden's etchings would 

fetch I What a profbnnd knowledge both of the emotions of 

the soul and the attitudes of the body is* visible in this Italian art 
of the sixteenth century I and how striking is the combination of 
tenderness and power in this figure of Charity warming and fondling 
those plump and noisy children ! 




nMAl.1. ituK.il MOI'KI. or THK C«ll.l.t:oN K. 

fiqueirtriMi atatue by Andrea Verrodilu. 
(In M. TIalm' CDlleciloii.) 
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The dilierent methods of casting necessarily vary with different 
metals aud their degree of fusibility. For instauce, it is evident that 
the treatment of copper cannot Ije the same as that used to make an 




nrrr op imncAcct. 
(FlorrTHinc Bron7ir of iho tiixtmilli wntury. In M. G«r(»me s ci)Uoctk)n.) 

article of tm. Processes difleriug in essentials have hecn, and are 
still, much used, such as repousse work on tin, for instance, or that of 
chiselUng on iron. • 

We will mention this again in reference to locks and keys. But for 
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decorative articles which require moderation in price, and yet careful- 
ness in execution, sucli as windlesticks, clock- stands, dour- handles, 




I HAUin. 

(Italian BrunxL- uf the fiftvuitli century. In M. His tie la Siille't> oi4lcci ion.) 



ttc. ^c. the chiseller's work steps in both to niotlify and perfect 
the appeamnce of the copper when it comes out of the mould. 

The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries produced marv«;ls of this 

T 2 
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kind. The ornaments on this candlestick by Martincourt are entirely 
pierced aud chased with a graver. 

Among tlie most ]>eantifTil s]>ecimens of 
copper ornamentation, as to its aize and 
(|uantity, is tho justly-famons commode 
in the Marquis of Hertford's colloction. 
It is one of the masterpieces of the art 
of the middle of the reign of Lonis XV., 
ft period when French fdmitnie espe- 
cially aimed at nnitiiig sappkmeflB and 
elegance with lichnesB and vdghi It was 
made by Philippe Gaffieri (^^oae flignatme 
it bears), brother to that scnlptor to whom 
we owe tile fine busts, and especially that 
of Rotron, which adorn the pit of the 
Theatre Franrais. 

It is said that no less than 38,000 francs 
(£1520) was given for this single piece of 
fiirnitui-e, -wliicli, be it added, is a.s con- 
venient as it is luxurious and well contrived. 
These modem prices appear to ns to be 
high ; none, however, but these rare bits of 
eighteenth-centnxy art will fetch them. 
Newtbelefls, they were no more iJian the prices of the eighteenth 
centniy, and prices paid for orden given diiectiy to artists. Why 
is this not more generally done in the present day? Oalcnlating 
money at three tunes its present value, which is abont the average, it 
vriU be seen that we have not been guilty of exaggeration. 

In the month of December, 1788, the sale of the Due d*Anmont*8 
collection took place ait^^r Lis death, at his hotel in Paris, in the Place 
Louis XV., the valuation being made by P. F. Julliot, juu., and 
A. J. Paillet, well-known experts of that day. This sale realised 
175,071 francs and 17 sons. The collection was famous for its curious 
specimens of every description aud valuable furniture ; the experts, 
perfectly reliable men — Julliot especially, who has left behind him 
some very curious notes upon Japanesi-, Cliinose, aud Indian porcelain 
— stat<.'d, on issuing the catalogue to the public, that " this collection, 
illumined by the lights and productions of most distinguished artistts. 




vox. 

(OhlteUed Iqr MarUDOoart. EtghUenlh 
cailiii7.) 
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vfos the most precious rcHult of natural good taste that Lad been made 
public for SOI lit' time past." 

" This colli ction," they went on to say, " confains cohunns, taMcs, and 
vases, in which the value of workinansliip and the l eanty of form arc 
unit^'d to grciit richness and rareness of material, all having been copied 
from the ancient monumente of Borne. Among them are many of 
thoise est<'omed porcelains of man j denoiDinations, ancient .Japanese, 
ancient Chineee, of celadon, sky blue, or violet, &c, &e. ; ' pagodas,' 
interestbg chiefly from the di?erBity of their character (pagodas were 
among that nomeroos fiunily of goda, or Chineee peraonagee, which 
Louis XIV. was wont to call — together with the pictnies of Teniera — 
' des Hagota ') ; Frenehand tSaxon porcelain of the hest style ; precious 
csbmets of oUl lacquer ; bits of buhl, and inlaid fnmitare of no less 
value ; candelabras, lanterns, and brandies copied from the best pos- 
. flible models, in gilt bronze, mostly by (T0iithieie8." 

Gouthieres, of whom wo know but little, was chiseller and gilder to 
the king, and his invention of mat gilding made the fortune of 
French bronze mountings througliont Europt^ As a chiseller ho has 
perhaps been equalled — for our time has produced artists of in- 
credible ability — but as an inventor of subjects and as an ammger 
none have come np to him. 

The Due d'Anmont's passion was for vases, either antiques or of 
antique shapes, made of haid and rare materiaL He sent for them 
from Italy, and had them moonted in Paris. Some of the articles at 
thk sale which we will here mention will famish matter, for those of 
oor readers who may be well aoqnainted with the prices obtained at 
recent large sales, for carious comparisons. We again recommend the 
tripling of the same we indicate, in order to obtain pretty nearly the 
actual value. To this it will be found necevSSiiry to add the five per 
cent, which, contrary to all reason, is in mo<lern days always charged 
to the buyer by the auctioneer as liis commission. 

Among the " vases and columns," then, I find two vases of porphyry 
of the very finest quality, in the shape of urns, ornamented with rams' 
heads, projecting and cot in the block itself on either side, value 
14,522 francs. They were three feet six inches in height The 
engraving of it (for, with a degree of conscientioasneas and care little 
carried ont by aactioneeis of the present day, the catalogue is orna- 
mented with thirty aquafortis engravings^ ropiesenting the principal 
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articles for Rale) denote a chfttacterigtically-aliaped fanereal urn. Two 

coluniiis of uiitiijiie gn en nmrl>l«, ('i«j;lit feet high, surmounted by an 
Oriciitiil alft])a<ter vaso, in tlu; form of a sc*ent-l)<ix, and j)lared on a 
round staiul, thu whole mounted iu bra^s aud copper by Goutliieres, 
la.J^Ol francs. 

]\[()st of those articles are unkno'.vn to us, liut here is one which has 
survived. The description given of it in the cutalogne is a most 
faithful one; the followiDg are its principal characteristics, but to 
those who did not sec the original at the Exhibition tlie liest ideft 
mil be conveyed by the exoellent engraving of it by M. Joks 
JacquemarL A round cap or bowl of floriated jasper, worked in ribe 
and flntinga, snpported on the heads of three fkwns, and iermtnated 
by three cloven feet ; the brackets of this tripod are twined about and 
jmned by wreaths of vine-leaves and grapes ; inside is visible a 
serpent, jnst emerging from the tailpiece, which is nnder the howl, 
darting forward, the head upside down, twisting itself into a spiral 
shape to re;icb tlie fniit whicli hangs in a cluster from the centre of 
the base; the wliole placed on a circular plinth, also of floriatetl 
jasper. " This piece," adds tho expert, " pr< cious for the r.ii eiiess of 
its kind, the brightne-s of its colouring, and the neatness of its work- 
manship, is relieved yet more by an ornamentation of the most in- 
genious design and the most excellent taste, with which M. Gonthiores 
can ever have found himself inspired. It is a masterpiece of artistic 
talent" It was bought for the Queen for the sum of 12,000 franca. 
It is the now famons jewel-box of the Marqnis of Hertford, who 
gftve for it no less a snm than 30,000 francs. The snms therefore 
are comparatively equaL It is in reality an article of considerable 
value, if, laying aside and placing ourselves above school prejudices, 
we judge it only by an artistic standard ; by the trouble and care 
expended by the artist upon it ; by the costly rareness of the material, 
and the surprising competency of the instrument that lasbioiuxl it ; 
and, lastly, by the ]m'1 I'-'ctioii and force with which it jiroduces a 
rh\init' of the fashionable taste of a ])iirticular period. Eith- r we 
must altogether sii]»prt'ss tlie eiglitefiitb century, or else, h;iving 
agreed to its courtesy in discussion, its politely satirical horror of 
pedantry, and its elegant .nid wholly French appropriation of an- 
tiques, we must recognise aud admit that this article presents to us 
a masterpiece of art." 
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By flMrt^ing deeper into this catalogue we finci two yases of 

antique Japanese celadon, for which were paid 7500 francs. A 
" Magot," or knickknack, a little bent, on a grey ground, with light 
blue short trousers, and a curiously folded cap on his head, carrying 
a beggar's pouch, fetclied no loss than 2400 francs ; but Ix-sides the 
Tery rare quahty of the material of this article, the catalogue called 
the leader's attention t<> " his cheerful countenance, which produces 
in one an agreeable se nsation." In another place a monkey seated, 
with its legs outstretched, " the most amiable of its species, evident 
fstm its perfect quality and the truth expressed in its chavBcter " 
was bid for as high as 1399 francs and 19 sods. This amiaUe 
animal previously passed its life in the calanet of M. de Jnllienne, 
Governor and Director of the Gbbellns, and the personal friend of 
Wattean, who bequeathed his designs to him. Most of the Chinese 
porcelain had originally belonged to His Boyal Highness the Dauphin, 
son of Louis XIV., " who liked this beautiful style, and had made 
himself a collection worthy of notice." Other articles, again, came 
from M. Randon de l^oisset, or from the Due de Tallard. 

We will close this cursory glance at tlie curiosities of the eighteenth 
century l>y the mention of two tables of porphyi y, ornamented with 
heads of Egyptian women, }x>pular during the whole of the First 
Empire, in the magazines of Jacob, and which, it would appear, were 
invented by Gouthieres, inspired by the Uterar}' success of the 
« Voyages dn Jeune Anachaisisy" and the pseado-antique and re- 
actionary attempts of Vienna. These tables were sold for 23,999 francs 
and 19 sous ; two others of green jasper, also by GoathiersB, " in the 
Egyptian style," went fer 19,580. Cabinets and cupboards by the 
celebrated Boule seem to have had not the slightest success. Two 
pairs of branches, surprising: in their general effect — they were six feet 
liigh, and of bronze, covered with dull massive gold — represent^nl 
chiefly, in shnjie at lejuit, a quiver with bnincha-^ of roses, ivy, m}Ttle, 
and a thousand other eiiil)leius, arrows, bundles of i^mpes. 1)0W8 of 
ribbon, masks of laughing fauns, hunting horns, shepherds' crooks, 
i^'c. il'c. Each of these pairs, which by candlelight must have pro- 
ducfnl the most dazzling effect, fetched over 9000 franco, whicli sum 
they had in all probability cost the Duo d'Anmont, when he paid the 
Inll of the inde&tigaUe Gouthi^res. 

We shall have frirther occasion to speak of bronase and ornamental 
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brass and copper in onr chapter on GoIdsmiUi'B W<»:k, lespectmg 
Gellmi. We yrSX therefore again take np onr dbspter on Iron, ^vhieh 
we have as yet scarcely commenced. 

The greatest industrial conqneet achieved by man has been the 

discovery and working of iron. Until the day when he first guessed 
tho secret of digging for it in the lx)wels of the earth, purifyin^j^ it in 
tlie lire, and softening it with tlie lianimer, man liad walked in that kind 
of enchanted childlnxMl of simple and incnrahle weakness to which 
(iieciiin mythology has given tlic marvellous title of "gulden age." 
They knew no more of life than do the s ivago or the young child. 
Iron revealed to them a more permanent future, and obligations of a 
graver sort, binding them more closely to that mother-earth, the sap 
of which is found to be less abundant in colder latitudes, and which, 
though ready to pour ont her produce to them, demanded that ihej 
should he at greater pains to obtain it Then ensued a gradual but 
steady devebpment of things; the discovery of wheat succeeded that 
of fruits; the spade succeeded the huntsman^s arrow; the wandering 
tribe became a nation, and so on. 

Gold seems, as it were, formed of the soHdified rays of that powerful sun 
which hatlies the East. liongh, dull, stubborn iron, on the other baud, 
is the characteristic metal of those brave races which were tlic first to 
quit the plains of India, like those new swarms of wandt*ring liecs 
which leave their hive, and whose honey tastes of the wild floweis 
which blow on the mountain sides. For a consideral le time iron x^-aa 
only a symbol of brute force. Alchemists called it Mars ; for, in the 
heavens, Mara is that star which throws forth rays of firo oi a bright 
orange colour like rust. But now-a-days Yulcan has become the 
chief of a foundry, and Lemnos has been transported to Greuzoi The 
engineer conquere the soldier, and that sword of which we have been 
relating the glorious mission, twisted and beaten in order to serve new 
purposes, will soon be one of the muscles of Hercules— a wheel in a 
modem machine. 

It is high time, however, that we stopped short, and, as we did with 
regard to arms, abstain from speaking of tlie more colossal applications 
of cAst-iion, wrought-iron, and steel, within tho last quarter of a 
century. A novel form of portry is about to proceed from those 
works and factories, which are small towns in themselves, and which 
employ no loan than 25,000 workmen, such, for instance, as Creuzot. 
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A day will come when some poot, some writer of genius, after descend- 
ing tliose mines, and investi •gating thohk' workshops, will Ix^ struck 
with the. noiso of tliose gigantic hiiinmers, and feel his cvf-s dazzled hy 
the white light which is thrown hy inelting furnaces; and then a new 
art will spring from the locomotive, the crane, and the column of cast- 
iron, and they will combine to form that harmony which, presiding as 
they do over all that answers to the necessities of society, is the law 
of industrial beauty. One artist has already applied all the forces of 
his will and of his talent to mark the salient points, and the multitude 
of details which exist in these fonnidsble wholes; this artist is M. 
FiaQpois Bonhomme, whose name it wotdd be an injostice to omit in a 
work like the present. 

Repelled by the classical artists for "enltiyating an ignoble style of 
art," and by practical manufacturers as " poetical," he might have 
been tempted to throw the stick after the lost pencil, if he had not 
aimed high in the pursuit of a distinct ohject, bravely following his 
course, and shutting his curs to the unjust criticisms of inditlerent 
men. With innumerahlc drawings, oil paintings, S|>ecinicn8 (»f mural 
decoration, large water-colours, and woodcuts collected here and there 
from illustrated works, he has commenced his " Histoire de la Miner- 
alogie et de la I^IetalhirLMe ;" a spirited work, that teaches the double 
art of ggtbering minerals from the bowels of the earth, and of adapting 
them to the thonsand necessities of a modem world. Hisstodies 
combine a consnmmate scientific knowledge of details with an inspire* 
tion at once simple and poetical. Starting from the survey of an 
engineer, and the implements nsed by the miner and blacksmith, he 
gives a powerfdl sketch of the foniaoes of Grenzot, with its turf and 
verdure blackened by the permanent smoke of its brick chimneys. 
Too often unjust towards those artists who seek for truth and novelty, 
the public has overlooked, not, p<Thaps, without understanding them, 
but without rightly examining them, these loyal and coiu^ageons 
attempts to ally art with modern and every -day life. 

It is high time, however, that weshould witness w hat the ciL^diteenth 
century would have called " the marriage of Art with Industry." The 
latter has in great measure, in fiict almost entirely, absorbed modem 
attention. War, which in former years inflamed the minds of men 
with enthusiasm, is now hated as an accursed thing; so that we may 
foresee that its days are numbered. The world, however, would 
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become a aid lioapof confusion if art wore altofifether excluded from it; 
bnt linp]»ily tliis has not tukon jilace, and lu vrr can. There will always 
bi' kindly uhstinato natures who will perHist not oidy in pnrsuin.L: art 
thonisclvofj, but in (IcinoiistratiiiLT it to others. Unnoticed and almost 
iinconscionsly they will accomplish ma.stei j»ieces of cleLrjinco and power, 
in desiguiug what tbey only intended to l>e a plan for a locomotive, a 
steamship, or tbe erection of a market hall. 

Speculations like these, however, would demand an amoout of time 
and space that we have not to spare. I will simply mention the 
HaUeB eeniralea, les^ as a special example than as a starting-point, to 
demonstrate the advantages an architnit can draw from the variety of 
new material placed at his disposal by modem indnstry. No fidae 




A BLAUKOUTH'S WOMMIUI- IN TIIK riFTKENTll CBCTVaV. 

(Frum ftD luliMi woodcut.) « 



colnmns, no stucco ornament in imitation of marbles which ancient 
(laid never pnxluccd, hut straight and symmetrical lines of small cast- 
iron cobnnns, inteitwininus. curves, and groundworks of glass and of 
brick. In our opinion nothing is comparable to this UKMlern building, in 
our country at least, Ibr just use of material and suitableness of aspect. 

The use of iron and of cast-iron — for we know that iron and steel 
are but cbmical mfxliliciitions of the same metal, issuing from the 
same mine — was in the Middle Ages, both in France and in Flanders, 
put to a great variety of uses. The roagh art of the blacksmith and 
locksmith was duefly carried ont there, while the art of the armourer 
was chiefly cultivated in Italy and Spain. 
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Unfortunately, iron is too easily oxidised ; mat gnaws into it with 
cruel avidity ; for this reason but few large Bj)0cimen8 have been pre- 
served to our day. One of our finest examples is the doors of 
Notre Dame. The hingrs spread out upon the panels, strengthening 
as well as decorating them, with that singular l)eauty of appearance 
resembling the sea- weed plucked by children out of low- water pools 
and laid out to dry upon |mper. They are the work of Bis-cornette, 
a blacksmith who— at least so his contemporaries affirm— hud the 
devil himself for an assistant. Tbis fact was rumoured about a good 
deal to his disadvantage, for one day he was missed, and it was gene- 
rally supposed he had gone straight to hell. 




IttOV CATK or TIIK TW Kl »TII CKJSTt-KV. 

(ADclent collection of I<e CarpeoUcr.) 



Mathieu Jousse, locksmith at La Fleche, and author of several 
works which were published in France on locks and hinges in 1627, 
expressed his regret that the " authors of antique locks should not 
have transcribed their finest secrets — among others," he adds, " thnt of 
melting iron, and casting it, like all the other fusible metals, at little 
cost, which recipe Biscornette took with him." 

Another much older, but not loss beautiful specimen, is the gate 
of the twelfth century which wils in the IjC Carpentier colI<H,-tion, 
when that indefatigable collector wjis still ahve. The chief volutes 
start from a central stem, like branches from one trunk ; the other 
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smaller one8 are bound together with a cylindrical strap, thus com- 
bining solidity with elegance. At that period, and during the century 
which followed it, gates were made of solid iron ; and it was only the 
century after that which began to cut out ornaments of sheet-iron 
modelled and lieaten into shape with a hammer. 

From this period also date those short thick keys which, instead of 
a ring for a handle, have a transparent rose cut out in imitation of the 
Gothic windows of a cathedral. The locksmith follows in the path of 




(From ihe Sauvageot culU-ction.) 



the architect, jast as we have seen in our chapters on Ceramic Art and 
Window-glass, tessellated pavement and glass contribute their part in 
a general and impressive whole. 

This was proved, during the fifteenth centurj', by the pretty purse- 
clasp we here reproduce ; the locksmith cutting, chiselling, and working 
iron as easily as the goldsmith did gold, was able to imitate and copy 
entire monuments. The fashion of wearing these gihecores^ or purses, 
which were, by means of a chain or a leathern strap, fastened to 
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the waist, lasted until the reign of the Talois. The Saavageoi 
collection is l)cliovctl to posgens tbo mounting for a purse of this 
kind which hclongcxl originiiUy to 
Hcury II. Whatever its origin, 
this mounting, which has Ik'cu suf- 
ficiently r( ])roduced, is worked with 
admirable mmutcnoss. 

Flanders and Germany were in 
no way behind-hand. All tourists 
mnst have examined the well which 
stands before the door of the cathe- 
dral at Antwerp, and which tra- 
dition attribntes to Qnentin Matsys 
(1460—1530), who, with snperior 
talent, was the author of the font- 
cover of ISt. rc t^T S ('huich, in the 
town of Louvain, where ho was 
born. Tradition, too— ahvavs fond of 
gossip and malice — a.ssrTts that it was 
love which made him lay aside the 
Viommflr and take up the bmah ; but 
this is no bnsinefls of onrs. 

Iron was beloved of poets and 
dzeameEB in these rude times. The most snblime work of Albert 
Dtiter, a figure of " Melancholy/' itself the deepest sigh that the 
breast of an artist ever heaved — an angel, seated, and crowned with 
a bos-tree wreath over knitted brows and a iar-distant look, in the 
midst of the thonsand allnrements of which he has proved the utter 
emptiness : 

" Cu K}ut dcd attribute de ucieucts et d'arts : 
La ligle et le tnairteaii, le oen^ «nl>l6iiaftiqatt» 
Le aablier, la doche «t la table myatiqae ....** 




THE CLASr AXD KKY Or A lOlUltC ur TUK TIW- 

nnitR cnvvHT, tv imk wouc 
(lDM.J.r«ii*sc»lleeiioii.) 



To these the poet* might have added the blacksmith's tongs. The 
articles held listlessly in her hand by Melancholy — the compass, the 
bnnch of keys snspended to her waist, the scales which hang against 
the wall — are of iron, and curiously worked and ornamented. 

^ • TlMkiphilo Qantior, La CkmOie de la Mort, 18S8. 
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Jaeqnes Andronetdn CeroeBn,who was adnraghtsman and engrayer, 
as well as architect) of the sixteenth centnry, has heqneathed to ns a 
series of locksmiths* designs, whence we have horrowed the chove 
illustration. We know that, previous to the scheme of nnmhering the 
houses of a large town, it was the custom to designate pnraie houses, 
and even the mansions of the nobility and rich gentry, with soluh 
emhlem, externally oxposed. So, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the Luuvre, that which subsetj[ueutly became the Ilutcl de Nevers 




I 

KUAMK lUU AN ilurfcl. Ml: M^NMON Ml,N. UK W Ball.l<T-lUO\. 

(From • dMii,nt by A iKlrauet du Cerceau.) 

bad for its si,«;n " Tlie Crowned Li«»n/* "The House ot the Wood 
rigeon" stood next to the Hotel d Aleiivon ; Ix'sidcs the>e there wore 
the " Croix-Piouge," " L'Ejk'c lioyale," " La Tour dcs liois," iS:c. A' . 
We specify this work of du Cerceau as being full of intoiest for 
amateurs that may wish to restore or make up any old bits of house- 
hold fnrnitnre in the style of the Renaissance period. There are 
designs for door-scrapers and knockers. The knocker was applied to 
the exterior of the house-door, and the scraper was reserved for the 
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doors of the different internal apartments ; these last were ornamented 
with figures of satyrs, Ijent backwards to meet a loose ring that ruhbed 
on their backbones. It also contains ])at^ 
terns of keys, large and small, and the plat&s 
lielonging to their key-holes, d(H*orated with 
slim chimaeric figures, winged bi|teds, part 
woman, part bird, and j)art lion, twisted into 
numberless shapes ; also handles for doors or 
drawers. 

It is one of these knockers, which have 
almost universally disappeared, and whoso 
pompous and ponderous noise has been suc- 
ceeded by the shrill tinkle of a door-bell, that 
our illustration represents. It once decorated 
the door of some royal palace, or that of 
some one allied to the court of Henry II., ns 
is proved by the emblems upon it. On the 
lock, its genealogical title is still more clearly 
testified. Above, in the centre of the ribbon 
of the order of St. Michael, are the arms 
of France; underneath, we read the some- 
what enigmatical motto of the King — " Donee 
toium ivipleat orhem " Poor majesty ! who 
only " filled the world " with the talent of the 
artists his court possessed, and the beauty of 
Diana of Poictiers, whom he called upon them 
to idealize and deify. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the art of the 
blacksmith — which, in these few page;*, we cannot stop to distinguish 
from that of the locksmith — is still rich in vigour and fecundity. 
The iron gates of the Palais de Justice, as well as those of a thousand 
country chateaux, are a proof of it. We know the numbers of bal- 
conies, balustrades, and l>anisters, in endless variety, which stand out 
from the sides and frontages, and serve as supports to the staircases 
of public and private mansions ; the plates which ornament the back 
of fireplaces and grates ; and the bunches of spikes which are set at the 
end of walls and wooden palings to intercept the progress of enter- 
prising intruders. 




A KKT or T1IK lltXTKI':>TII CKN- 
Tl KV, rlllfH.I.KD IN W ROLiiHT-IIMlN. 

(Sauvapt-ot toll«Uon.) 
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The town which has affortlfHl us the most surprising specimens of 
this work ia Basle. We have heard that a number of French iron- 
smiths took refuge there after the re- 
vocation of the edict of Nantes, and 
estahhshed works, where they turned 
out profusely every description of iron 
ornamentation ; and, indeed, the speci- 
mens that are left savour of the artist's 
hand, subtle in creating difficulties and 
overcoming them ; the branches are 
twisted and intertwined like the twigs 
of a vine, separating, and again join- 
ing, to support baskets filled with fruit 
and flowers, the whole accomplished 
with an intricacy which puzzles one, 
but which is evidently the revelling of 
a mastery of the art. 

At the l)eginning of that century the 
radical decline of the locksmith's art 
set in. The monumental and stately- 
gate was succeeded by one of mono- 
tonous stifTness and regularity, whose 
only ornament was spiked bars. " Des 
lances, encore des lances, toujours des 
lances, rien que des lances!" with 
only a bunch of spikes tied with ribbons by way of variety, or 
the lictor's fasces. On entering a irarden or a courtyard we are 
greeted by the symbol of a prison or barrack ! An anecdote is told of 
a marshal of France, who, in reviewing a company of volii<jmrs on 
the Place du Carrousel, exclaimed : " JShut the gates, lest these canary- 
birds should escape !" He was right, for these gates are more like 
the bars of a cage than anything else. 

As an industrial art the principles of the Restoration and those of 
the century wliich followed it were not calculated to raise this branch 
of industry ; thus the evil continued to progress, so much so that a 
few years ago an architect who possesses one of the richest collections 
of ornamental designs, M. H. Destailleurs, was able to })ronounc<3 
with truth the following severe judgment : " In general the head of a 
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laige kdonniili's wtaUishinent ovBrloohi the ^rks of his fitoftory, 
amdoiiB ehiefly to obtain large otdetB, that he may keep up the 
number of his hands, withont, however, entering pesBonally into the 
mtnnter details of the work. If he undertakes some more delicate hit 
of work, for which the design of an artist has been fonnd necessary, a 
senlptor ia called in. Unlortunak-ly, this joint }>ro(luction does not 
always answer, and for a very simple reason. The urtist who is not 
familiar with the handling of iron often sends in an impracticable 
design or model, which, after jjreat diliiculties have been sunuoniited, 
is far from coming np to the e^ect that was expect^nl of it. On the 
other hand, through ignorance and want of educated taste, the work- 
men ofteti spoil the e&ct of details they do not understand, and so 
altogether slur over (ur dispense with them." 

Bat now-erdays, on the oontiaiy, young architects, who, although 
they may refose to admit the fact, are allied doseiy or distantly to 
the profonndly national school of the Laaras and the Yiollet-le-Dno, 
have fonned heads of large ftetories, and have trained workmen for 
themselves. The first thing to be done was to dispense with cast- 
iron, which in some circumstances, and in its proper place, looks so 
well, but is so inadequate if required to yield softness and grace of 
detail ; wliich was stuck alx)ut the frontage of houses in a thousand 
shapes — now a lioad of Mephistopheles, now that of a cherubim, the 
figure of a troubadour, or that of his lady-love — all more preposterous 
and out of date even than those on the zinc pendulums of third-rate 
French clocks. Ibis end was soon accomplished. The gates of the 
Pare MoneesEOx fonn oneof the iinest eiamples of onr oontemporaneons 
Benaissanee. 

We regret, however, that tiie magistracy shonld have been checked 
by economical views in a matter where mnnicipal snmptnosily ought 
to have been aUowed fnll swing. Superadded ornaments, such as 
flowers, arms, laurel-leaves, wheat-ears, and such like, were fonnerly 
out out and separately shaped by a stamping process ; they were not 
only separate themselves, but the material of which they were made 
was separately j)repared, and often underwent a ditlerent process; 
sometimes they were of sheet-iron, sometimes of cast-iron, the wrought- 
iron still taking the precedence. But they were always solderenl on, 
that is to say, applied together when in such a state of incandescence 
as will enable the molecules of iron perfectly to mix and adhere 

xt 
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together. For this long and costly process another has heeu aiib- 
stitutetl, which consists in fixing the leaves and orniiiiientis in their 
places hy means of rivets or small flcrews ; but solidity is sacrificed 
both now and for the future, as may be coooeiYed. 

Good work then is, and must always remain, a question of price. 
We know of a small house near the Champs Eiysees, in which the 
balustrade of the staircase from the ground to the fiist floor has cost 
the modest sum of 12,000 francs. It is of polished iron, shining with 
the brilliancy peculiar to steeL It is so harmonious and elegant in its 
interlacing, and at the same time so light and supple, that one might 
think, if one liked, it would be easy for some handsome giaateas to 
pluck it from the marble steps, coil it round her arm, and thus 
herself of a magnificent l>riicelet. 

And this is not a solitary example of modern interior Inxui-i' 
carried out, as in past ages, to its highest perfection of detail. At the 
last exhihition of the Virion Centrale — which we here mention with 
satisfaction, insomuch as it demonstrated within the limited strength 
of a private association, and in a country where eveiything is ordered 
by the St iie, what advaQces had been made in Industrial Art — a young 
locksmith, M. Hnby, jun., by name^ received a first-class medal for 
keys of marvellous workmanship exhibited by him. Would it not be 
a charming and gracious sort of luxury for a rich man to have all the 
keys of each piece of furniture in his study marked with his crest or 
with his £unily motto ? 

At that exhibition, too, it was easy to follow the vast modifications 
whksh modem diBcoyeries hare efiected, and placed within the reach of 
arts as applied to indnstry. 

Ancient metals— lun.ss, for instance— with its more vivid lustre than 
gold itself, and so])er greenish reflections, will no longer form the sole 
material for monumental inkstjinds, washing-basins, and ewers in the 
Flemish style ; hut the manufacturer will seek to introduce the new 
greyish-tinted metal, light as glass, known as aluminium, and study 
its possible adaptation to modem furniture. 

Zinc, again — a metal relatively quite modem — has not only intro- 
duced itself, but also forced its way among us. It is said that it promised 
more than it has performed. But still, on the lead ridge of country 
mansions it displays a certain kind of rustic elegance. I would even 
admit it for large figures in common or religious decoration ; for in- 
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stance, for the angels wliicli support the pilkr.s of small towers in 
religions edifices, or for figures standing over the floor of a greenhouse 
or a stable, although I am told that when hard winter frosts or heavy 
rains arrive, the lions are a|)t to lose one or more of tlieir paws, or the 
saints their arms, and even their prayer-lxwkfi ! But this is the manu- 
facturer's OQDoem. I personally only detest zinc in the Ibnn of statuettes 




KBVa or mODOin-UIOif. ok TUF. »r.VFNTrrNril AND EIQBTKCXTH CSXIVBIIB. 

(By M. Huby, Jnn.) 



or cups when it pretends to be bronze. It is a i>iece of unimrdonahle 
presumption, and I would pursue those impostors with a horsewhip 
who present themselves to us in the attire of their masters, " but 
without his soul." 

On© of the most original and surprising mventions of our day is that 
of Eleetro-pJating. It is to Charles Gbristofle that is due the honour, if 
not of the disooTOry of electio-plate^ at least that of its most important 

u 2 
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indnstnal application^ especially in the artistic world. Its reeulta Imyo 
been great. ElectrcHnetallnrgy has enabled ns to ornament the chief 
p]aoeB of some of onrbnmblest towns with monmnentB in metaL I admit 
that in most instances they are in detestable taste; bat the &et still 
remauiB^and someday, when that eternal search after cheapness, which 
caoses so many and soch great errcnrs of taste to be committed, can be 
laid aside, good taste will take a firmer root ; a preference will spring 
np ior Ixitter-coiiceived and better-executed models — better Baited, 
moreover, to the end for which they nre intended — namely, ornamenta- 
tion and decoration. On the \vhole, the eflect produced by these pieces 
of galvano-plastic is genemlly better than that of ca^t-iron, altliongb, 
latterly, we know more what might reasonably be reijuired of cast-iion, 
and what obtained. 

Electro-plate has Tulgarized dinner-table services by offering all the 
adyantages of silver without imposing the cost. To electroty^ we 
owe the power of multiplying ad infinitum the types for printing, 
thoB lowering the expense of the most rechetehe and exqnisite en- 
gravinge ; sndi, for instance, as the highly-wzonght initial letters, which 
in former days were very costly ; it also furnishes ns with the negatiTe 
and plates of &mons engravings. 

One of its most corions applications has been the cugravmg of 
prints. We know that, in the first instance, prints are cut either on 
steel or on copper. In pissing under the roller which impressfs tlio 
desif^n on white paper, the plate naturally undergoes a considerable 
degree of pressure, and after much using it finishes by losing, to sonio 
extent at least, the distinctness of the type. Thus it is that first im- 
pressions are always most highly esteeme^l, which gives amateure their 
passion for " states " (" ettsU '*). Each suocessiTe phase through which 
a plate must pass under the engraver's pencil, or the influence of 
aquafortis, and in the merchant's hands, is called a state." The first 
^ state," for instance, previous to the letter ; the second with the letter, 
which is already less Taluable, since it argues an edition more or less 
numenms ; the Jthird, with the additional touches necessary to supply 
the defidenoies of the plate, and so on. Now-a-days nothing of the 
sort occurs. Electricity leaTes on the copper-plate an imponderable 
yeil, vvhich steela and hardens it, thus certifying a tenfold number of 
good proofs. 

When it is ibuud that the steel surface is beginning to yield, it is 
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gubjecttxl to tlio process again, and re-stecled over. This is, therefore, 
the multiplying in countless numbers of good and excellent impressions ; 
and it is a result in which art is very deeply interested, for it is next 
to impossible to give a fair judgment of a master if one has not a 
perfect proof with soft shadows and dehcate hghts. A good proof of 
the Hnndted-floriii Piece, by Bembnmdt — ^itself a mimcle of odour and 
effect, to say nothing of the prodigkniB power and delicate sentiment of 
the conception— if it be in its first " state," or eTen in its second, may 
fetch the sum of fiye or six thousand firancs, while a grey and worn 
impression irom the same plate would cost only fiye or six francs.* If 
the ])rocess of electrotype liad I x en known to Rembrandt, all his work 
would have li< en like those pink blackbirds which huge collectors hunt 
with handliiLs of ^old, 

Galvano -plastic is the application on a large scale of this process. 
The description of it shoidd be purely scicntilic ; we shall, therefore, 
not attempt to give it. Of course, chance — but one of which intel- 
Ugent men only knew how to take advantage— had a share in the die- 
covery. At a meetini]^ held this winter on the subject, after calling 
attention to the efforts of Volta, of Nicholson, and of Carlisle in 
1800, of M. Bnhmkorff in 1864, M. Henri Bonilhet mentioned the 
simnltaneoos experiments of Jaoohi and of Spencer in 1838 and 1839. 
He then went on to relate tiie two following' anecdotes : — 

Professor of the ohsenratory of Yilna, the illnstrions chomJsb was 
engaged in making researches concerning the Yoltaic pile of Daniell ; 
he had ordered the workman whoni he employed for making the 
copper cylinders whicli were necessary to his apparatus, to be careful 
to use none but b^tout, perfectly malleable brass. When the experi- 
ments were made, M. Jaoolji's assistant came to him to acquaint him 
with the uinvolconie fact that his workman had deceived him, the 
brass he had fumished being brittle and only of third-rate quality. 
M. Jaoohi went to his laboratory to verify the fact, and on his way to 
it he encountered the soppceed delinquent^ who protested to him that 
the material used was good. M. Jacob! had no reason to nustrust the 
man, so he resolved to iuTestigate the fiict more closely. With the fine 

* Tlio celebrated etching of Christ healinf? the Siclr, byRembrnmlt, which, from its 

scarcity, AViis ciillcil {nir cxi'i'llciic*'. " Tlic lltin«Jrt d (Juildcr" pritit i.s of •jfrcater or 
1«88 value according to the dill'ereDt states of tlio plate. The finest spocimun known 
traa purdiaeed a Gbw yean sinoe by Ur.Palmer for the enonnousramof llSOgoineu, 
nnd within the last year was re-raid by auction Ibr £1100, and is now on the oiniti- 
lumt. — Ki>. 
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point of ftTi instniment he raised the layer of metal which dings to the 
negative pole of Daniell's pile, and was greatly surprised to find that 
it faithfully reproduced every scratch, line, and blow on the coppe r 
cylinder. His attention once art>ust d, he thought be would try it 
again ; and again it was repeated in various forms, so that sliortly 
afterwards he was able to announce to the Academy of St. Petersburg 
that be could produce oopper-plates which bore in laised figures all 
the hollow marks and lines engraved on tiie original. 

Mr. Spencer arrived at a similar result by another obserration. A 
small drop of wax had accidentally fallen on the copper-plate which 
formed the negatiye pole of a pile of sulphate of copper ; in adhering 
to it the metal stopped lomid the edge of the drop of wax. " I at 
once peroeiyed,'* says Mr. Spencer, " that it was in my power to goide 
the deposit of copper as I chose, and to ran it into lines scooped ont 
with a point on a plain copper-plate." This was Spencer's first experi- 
ment, and such its result, upon wliich he instantly conceived the scheme 
of using the galvanic deposit to produce typographical characters. 

IMmlern woodcuts are, almost without any (exception, printed by 
means of galvanic clicJies ; besides the incontestable advantage of 
shielding the first type Irom all chance of accident, these clicJtes 
afibrd the means of obtaining as many as eighty thousand pi'ooi's, while 
the primitive wood would hardly have yielded ten thousand nnim- 
paired ; and this advantage is incalculable, when we consider the neces- 
sity of taking proofs on different presses at the same time. 

" The process for obtaining these metallic eltehet or stereotypes, which 
ofler all the advantages of the original wooden plate, is as follows : The 
wooden plate hemg engraved and ready, it is mhhed with hiacklead, and 
then an impression is taken in gnttarpeicha hy means of the pressing 
apparatos ; then the mould is dipped for the space of twenty-four hours, 
which is the time necessary for it to be cx)vered with a slight coating 
of copper; when this is done the reverse ttf the mould is covered with 
met^d rendered fusible at a very low temperature, then the comj)ouu<l 
material of which the ty}>e is made, and the surface is placed on a 
stand that hold^ it upright uud is destined to regubite its tbip.lrnpaa in 
so doing. 

" Thus the cliciie soon attains a greater thickness, that is to say, 
that of two or three millimetres, the thickness required to resist the 
mechanical pressure it has to undergo. To obtain this effect at once, 
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it had been necessary to dip it for three weeks. It is next nailed to 
wooden plntes, the size of the oi ii^iniil, to Ijg })ririt€(l, and, forty-ei«;ht 
hours after, a perfect proof is oI)tiiined of a wood cni^raving which 
prolmbly cost the author two or three months' hard work." 

Another very important galvano-jdastic apphcation is that of sub- 
stitniing the electric currant for the engiaTer lumBelf ; so that, after 
handing a traced design— a mare drawing-Hm anj given surface to a 
chemist, he will produce an engraving of the aame, either hoUow or in 
relief! Messrs. Dolos, Comte, Gillot, Coblence, not to mention others, 
have attained, more or less closely, to perfection. Thns, the frontis- 
pieces for the various chapters of tiiis work, which M. "R^imftni! Morin 
has been good enongh to design, are engraved by a " process,** and are 
not woodcnts, as are our other illnstrations. 

It is evident that these " processes " are as nearly perfect as possible, 
u! though they have not as yet the neatness of outline, or the depth of 
colour, of a go(xl wo'xl engraving;. They offer, however, the immense 
advantage of Ixniig able tnsuj»j)ress an intermediate agent, or engraver; 
which engraver is tempted, tlie more and greater talent he posses.ses, 
to substitute his own work for that of the designer, thus proving him- 
st^lf a clover impostor. These renuirks, howeyer, would be more 
suitably placed in a chapter on typography. If we have been tempted 
to digress, it was to explain to our readers how it is that they see such 
nnmerons illustrated papers daily appear, and how it happens that these 
papers prodnoe designs only issned firom the artist*8 hands the prerions 
day. 

The electro deposit of cop2)er has also met with a large sphere 
of nsefiilness in the decoration of modem Bans ; the fonntains which 

adorn our public places, such as that of the Place Louis XV., 

the lamps and gas-pillars which light our boulevards and streets, are 
covered over with copper by means ol a s[)ecial process which we owe 
to tlio ingenuity of M. Oudry, and which preserves them ixom rust 
and oxidation. 

But our reader asks, where are the masterpieces ? Thest? are only 
the ingenious applications of Science ; w hat has Art to do with them ? 
Art is deeply interested in them ; hut it is a new kind of art, and one 
to which a future time must learn to adapt itself; an art whose object 
is no longer to gratify the isolated taste of amateurs, but to meet the 
complex exigencies of the public; an art which gives an equal portion 
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to the artist and to the patron, and which, "without trespassing on the 
rights of imagination, alloivs of a hundred thousand proofs being 
drawn of a maatorpieoe which was fimnerly unique, for the benefit of a 
vast community ; an art which, in short, is eyeryhod/s, which only 
waits for more tranquil days that it may flourish md diawminate 
instruction equally to aU. 

Electro-pkting has already done much in multiplying the master- 
pieces of past ap^GS. At M. Barbedienne's our readers may have seen a 
laithful repetition of the tloors of the Baptistery of Florence, by 
Lorenzo Ghil)erti. In the windo\Ys of all the bronze shops are 
exhibited copies of cups attributed tt> Cellini, antique statuettes, medals 
of the l^enai^^8ance, kc. \kc. The result is excellent, and yet we ciia 
scarcely bring ourselves to rejoice in it. Wo should leave its dis- 
tinctive feature to the past untouched. If an artist has conceived a 
bust in light-coloured bronze, let it not be reproduced in dark ; if he 
has produced the living and attractive outlines of the cire perdue, it 
should not he reproduced by means of a deposit of copper, the mole- 
cules of which can neyer come out perfectly adherent and compact. It 
is not well either to increase or to diminigh what has been created in a 
giyen proportion. The Yenus of Mib reduced to the dimensions of a 
statuette is scarcely distinguishable from a statuette by Piadier ; and 
we feel that it would be almost impious to surround an office inkstand 
with the figures of those Greek horsemen wliich gambol in the friezes 
of the I'arthenou. To each one his suitable clothing, his blood, aud 
his soul. 

The thing to do is to seek new applications of a new method. The 
electro process admits of multiplying a work at little cost; let this 
be taken advantage of to order works of contemporaneous artists 
which will be a sincere expression of their day. If you can place no 
confidence in the scrupulous honesty of theartif^ts of geniuswho will be 
encouraged to enter the field, if they are not already bom, or if we 
haTC not sufficient cleamees of vision to discern than, then put up 
models for competition. 

But on one ground the electro process is certain to triumph 
over the ancient process of casting. The days of the Colossus of 
Bhodes are passed, between whose legs Yessels plied, fully lagged and 
all sails set. The day of those mi^dity statue.«, such as those of which 
lomuins have been discovurcd near Lyons, and whose hands arc more 
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than half a yard long, is over. Etbd eqnestnan statoflB axe seldom 
attempted now, bat oolnmns never. The electro process is here, 

which enahles a hollow bas-relief, by incuiis of a coatinL^ of metal 
more or less thick, to present the appearance of a soHd mass. We can 
already instance some of tliese triumphs of industrial art : the covering 
or outer coating of tlie Pope's waggon in 1Sn59, nnder Tri-lat's 
directions ; tlio locksmith's work for the Empress's apirtmenta at the 
Tmleries ; and the doors of the Church of St Augustine, commenced 
at the same time as we ^vrito these lines, from the drawings of 
M. Victor Baltacd. These, in themselves, are sufficient to bid the 
critic pause, and to fiimish him with sabjeets for work and thought. 
Who knows wbeUier we may not shortly have to cite, among the 
masterpieces of deooratiTe art, the capitab of the columns of the new 
Opera House, which M. Gamier is claiming at the hands of that able 
and mysterioos workman called by science the galvanic current, and 
wbich is perhaps none other than a subtle portion of the soul of the 
Cyclops and the smiths of Ijygono ages passing through a state of 
being unknown to us, on its rood to supreme perfection ? 
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Ws haye not m this work separated the goldsmitli's onft firom that 

of the jeweller, for they both melt, embosR, and chase the Fame metals, 
namely, gold, silver, steel, and copper ; thoy mount the same kind of 
precious stones, the diamond or the pearl, handling the same tools, 
the hammer and the chisel. The «?oldsmith is the jeweller of the 
dregsoir ; and the je^Yel]er is the goldsmith of the jewel-case. 

Their history commences at the same moment. In the days when 
man, as yet hardly human, fonnd a vagne pleasure in dxawing 
the outline of a stag's head on the flint of his hatchet, or an un- 
dulating line ronnd the earthen pot he modelled with his hand, the 
woman found eqnal pleasnre in oollecting stones of Tarioos odonrs, 
zonnded and made smooth by the flnx and lefloz of the tide, in 
piercing them thiongb, and making them into neeklaoes and pendants 
for the ears. 

As we hsTe already stated, we think that gold must haTe been the 
produce first collected by the inhabitants of India on the sloping 
sides of tlio IlimalavaH, or in beds of the torrents flowinLr from 
them. They must have gathered it in vast quantities : i\u) amount 
of it scattered abroad in all parts of the earth is incak-ulahle, and we 
know by the quantity which at the Renaissance was imported from 
Pern and Mexico, as well as that which in our days is brought over 
from Califomiay what it must originally have been. It is not unlikely 
that at some period or other there existed at Kome and in the Lower 
Empire Btatoes which were made of maasiTe gold. The funons 
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Golden Oalf of the Hebrews \na hat a vnlgaT VanUe when compared 
with the splendoar of Solomon's Temple. 
Where, then, are these mines which yielded so prodigiously? 

Everywhere. It would seem as if the solidified rays of the dazzling 
light of the first of days were surrounded and encased in a network of 
gold. Gaul f-ertaiiily possessed some. Our ancestors wore huge 
necklaces and bracelets of gold. A few moi.ths back two bracelets of 
solid gold, formerly belonging to Gaulish chiefs, strongly made and 
roughly ornamented, were added to the Museum of the Hotel Cluny ; 
one of them weighs more than four thousand francs. Gold was the 
ideal of riches in the antique world; and it will be long before the 
modem form of change — ^that is, paper — trinmphs over its hniiiant 
and inoomiptihle ancestor, at least in the popular mind. 

In the jonzney whidi Ghaidin made through Persia, towards the 
end of the seventeenth centmy, he testified to the enstence of 
accmnnlated forhmes and riches which psas all belief. We hardly 
know which to choose fiom the nmnenms quotations we might make to 
that effect. The following are two, chosen haphazard, and which are 
amongst the more modest among them. Chardiu descril>e8 a tent 
which was called the " House of ( iold." Two hundred and thirty 
camels were necessary to transport it from one place to another. 
Further on he speaks of the tombs of the two last kings of Persia, 
which are in chapels at Com : " The tomb of Sefy has, like that of 
Abas, a pall of that rich brocade of Persia which is the costliest made 
in any country in the world, and another over it of fine scarlet 
surrounded with a finnge of gold. This second covering is attached 
to the carpet on the ground by a braid, whioh is psased throng a 
nmnber of rings of gold, as at the tomh of Abas. Close hy, in two 
niches^ are a qnantity of books of the law contained in bags of gold 
brocade. It is impossible to see anything move beautiful or moie 
magnificent All the ntensils belonging to these chapeb are of gold 
or of silver. They consist of large candkatieks of fifty or sixty marks * 
a piece, of basins, dishes in which food is given to the poor, of hot 
plates, of shovels, of perfume-burners, and perfume-boxes." 

In Persia, with that fine and singular race in which imagination and 
mysticism so greatly predominate, the workmen who handle gold are 
subject to singular responsibilities. The ring which surrounds the seal 

* Mofk, eight onnoeB. 
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or tttlismaii ifl (mly half detached fiom fhe talisman itself; and as that 
seal is the visible mark of earthly power, so the engraYer and jeweller 
areresponsihletothegoyernmentfiwthehadiisetowhiohitmay be put. 
The goldsmith's art is still, now-a-days, practised in the En^ish 

possessions by the humblest hands. We have seen on the neck and 
arms of a young girl who had Imen educated in India, necklaces and 
braceletH of a degree of tliinness and suppleness whicli defied all 
comparison with our European workmanship. Tlu y wri(> actually as 
fine and as supple as a thread of silk ; and yet not a single one of these 
threads, in themselves so fine m hardly to he discernible with the 
naked eye, had given way in the twenty years that she bad bad them 
in her possession. She told us how that, every year at a certain 
season, fonr poor itineiant goldsmiths came and established themselves 
in a little tent by the loadsids opposite her fether^s boose; they came 
in, and a few ounces of gold were measured oat and handed to them ; 
then they fixed a small anvil into the groond, squatted on their 
carpets, and firam morning till night they would hammer, chisel, and 
beat with a ssrprismg degree of patieooe, ability, and taste. A 
handful or two of rice was given tibem every morning, and about a 
fortnight afterwards they came and returned the equivalent amount of 
gold to that which had been lent them, transformed into trinkets and 
chains so hght that (^ueen Mab might have selected them to harness 
her huttei-flies to her chariot. After which, with stoical indifference, 
they would fold up their tent, remove a few leagues oii^ and establish 
themselves at the door of some other nabob. 

Might one not imagine such to have been the gilders of heifers* 
boms of which the Odyssey " speaks ? When Telemacbus reaches Pylas, 
Nestor is desiions of making a sacrifice to Minerva; he commands 
one of his children to go and fetch him a heifer out of the fields ; 
another he orders to go and tell the gilder Laenseos to come and gild 
the horns of the heifer. "The workman came, holding his brass 
instruments in his hand, together with his anvil, his hammer, and the 
carefully-made tweezers with which he wrought gold." The aged 
Nestor hands the gold to the workman, and he fashions it and applies 
it to the heifer s horns, in order that the goddess might take pleasure 
in the oll'erini^. 

The Egyptians whom we meet with in Europe at the beginning of 
our Indo-European civilizatious, seem to have carried the art of work- 
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ing gold and jewellery to fhe highest degree of perfeetion. The sacred 

Bcarabffius, or beetle, emblem of tbe eternal regeneration of nniverpal 
strength, is often met with in f^okl, and it" those of stone or earth are 
more numerous in our day, it is l)ecause they were held in eontemjit by 
the Amljs, wlio pillaged the tombs before we did. Each of our readers 
has doubtless seen those mummies with a leaf of l>paten gold apphed 
over their faces, or on tho outer coating of their winding sheets. 
These reveal the existence of consummate art When carefully looked 
at, and compared with each other, it is easy to distinguish portraits 
which must have been true likenesses. Although they all have the 
typical ahnond-fihaped eyes, high cheek-bonee» and thick lips, these are 
not alike in all the mommies of qneens or of priestesses, of Pharaohs 
or of centurions and diiefe ; these thin gold masks, on ihe oontEary, 
transcrihe very diffiarent physiognomies, the difficnltj heing all the 
greater, because the feces most seem to sleep in peace and happy rest, 
as if they had left even the recollection of the passions they had 
passed on the threshold of the tomb. 

We would refer our readers to page 222 of this work, in onlor to 
examine the beautiful Egyptian bracelet which is deconitt^d either 
with cloisonne enamels or with coloured pastes. Is not that tii^nre 
impressive, which stands erect, outstretching its four wings, as it were 
a holy bird or insect ? Egyptian jewels are not very rare ; theJr 
yast necropolis has furnished us with many. 

But here are curiosities of quite as charming a taste. They axe 
Phoenician earrings, which the Louvre acquired through M. Salzmann, 
who himself disooTeied them in the rains of Camyms, on tiie island of 
Bhodes. They came firam the oldest portion of the necropolis, in the 
nearest zone of the hill on which the town is situated. Other articles 
were also collected from the same sepulchral ohamher, but they had been 
much^njured by the ftlling in of the roof. "I believe I am correct, 
and that I may still consider myself to be within the limits of proba- 
bility," writes Sal/iaunn, to the " Kevue Ari'lu'o]ogi(|uo," "when I 
attribute to the eighth century iK'fore Christ the divrrs articles which 
were dug out of tliat particular part of tlie m eropolis."' 

These ear- pendants are not iuneroal jewels, like those in the Gam- 
pana collection, which are made of extremely thin gold. They were 
worn listened to the garments by a hook, which is visible on the 
upper part They are of fine gold ; the fiat surfaces are composed of 
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two beaten jjlatea, fixed together by nie^ina of Bolder round tli<> ed<^'t s ; 
some of the ornaments on the upper plate are formed out of it, and are 
worked with embossed work; others are applied and soldered on 
after beiog made separately ; moroever, the surfSuies are corered with 
filigree ornaments. All the soldering is done with fine gold. In . 
oidier to oonsolidate the whole, they have soldered, behind the lower 
plates, fiagxneniB of gold snfficieiitly strong to preTent their bending. 





KABIUKUd lOUXD Ul THK l»LAXS Of MMMBt. 

(Loavn MiiMnm.) 



The lion ooncbant in the centie of one of these plates is in the 
AssyriftQ style; Ins mane is quaintly composed of a collection of 
minute zoond baUsi while similar granulated lines designate hismoaihy 
bis ears, and lus breast. In hmt of this lion, and almost between his 
paws, is a 8waUo#, while each of the inferior angles is composed of an 
eagle's head. At the base are three rings, to each of which a pome- 
gmnate flower is attached by means of a httle chain as tine us the 
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Indiaa chams we have just been examining. These chains are 
sulxlivided into three quivering and slender pomegranati! brancliea, 
after passing; through a Lead in the Egyiitian style. In the other 
earrmg, of which the excellent woodcut here re2>roduced for lis 
renders it unnecessary to spenlv, discern the face of a woman — an 
Ethiopian, according to M. Salzmann. 

The process by which the Egyptians, Phonnicianfl, Greeks, and 
Komans aooomplished this granulated kind of ornamentation is bat 
Httle known; wd only know how mooh it was employed on their 
jewels; dot hayewe any idea how they were soldered on. M. A. CSas- 
teOani, the son of a Boman jeweller, who, in 1814, had already made 
some experiments, lesoWed to solve this question. A pamphlet 
he addressed a few years ago to the Members of the Academy of 
Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, contains the most precise and practical 
documents which ha^e yet been published on this subject 

Bc'iides being one of the ablest goldsmiths and jewellers that Eomo 
possesses, M. A. (\i.stiHani is an antiuuiiiy who lias, at a great expense, 
made several rolh ctions, which he has scjitt^Ted among the i)rinci})al 
museums of Europe. It is evident, then, that his judgment is based 
on ]X)sitive observation ; and we shoidd therefore credit him when he 
aftirms that, even in the most brilliant days of imperial Eome, the 
art of Greek and Etruscan jewellery was steadily declining. After 
the Ml of Borne there was, with regard to art, a long night of utter 
darkness; the early Christian jewels are often semi-barbarous — for a 
degenerate senility produces always inferior articles to the simple and 
artless sketches of childhood. Ave not the Byzantine ear-pendants — 
which wOl be found on a succeeding page— a pale reproduction, 
a soulless and fiiithless imitation, of those of the Gampana collection ? 
The celebrated crowns of the Gnarrazar treasure, which were in all 
probability presented by Gothic kings — three of the most ancient his- 
torical curiosities possessed by tlie Museum of Cluny — seem tons, from 
an artisan's ]>oint of view, and making all allowance for the striking 
and highly-coloured look of them in tlie lump, with their leaf gold 
rudely hammered, and their rough ornamentation, to be the work 
of a mere tinman. 

The Eenaissanco itself either did not know, or did not aire for, 
ancient jewellery. It is now among the investigations of Eertsch, of 
Yuld, Gervetri, Chiusi, and Toscanella, that this jewellery of the ancients 
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allows itself nuliant uiid wortliy to he rauketl with the statuary and 
Ceraiuic art of flourisluDg ages. The searches in the necropolis of 
Etniria towards the year 1827 brought real treasurea to light. The 
violation of the toiuh at Cervrtri, wliich was «iid to he Kegulini 
Talassi's, placed in the hands of M. Castellani and his father artides 
of gold which they were aUe to rtudy at leisuro before simendeiiiig 
ihem to the Pontifical government 

The finer pieces in the collection of the Marqnis of CSampana, and 
those which he collected at Caere, are now at the Louvre. But we 
must not omit to remark that they are funereal jewels, that is to say, 
lockets, Bheatlis, plat^^s, and crowns made to ornament— economically, 
however — the ear.^, tlio shoulders, breast, and I'orehejid of the dear 
dt'partetl ones, FruiK^e already possessed some sets of very curious 
antique jewellery, more espt;cially the contents of a Roman lady s jewel- 
case, which were found at Lyons, built up in an old wall, and which 
therefore partly belong to the museum of that town. There, uufor* 
tunately, as is the case with almost all our national collections, no 
historical or descriptive catalogue of those articles exists, so that we 
can only here recommend them to the discerning curiosity of any of 
our readers who may chance to pass through that ancient capital of 
what was once one of the largest and wealthiest regions of OauL 

To the jewels of the Gampana collection here reproduced should 
be added the lockets, representing a swan and a cock, of which we 
have abeady given an illustration in our chapter on Enamels, for a 
demonstration of the ability with which the Etruscans made use of 
painters' enamel. 

The " Cabinet dea Antiques et I\Iedailles" is also very rich in speci- 
mens of this kind. Besides various pieces of 1 toman goldsmith's work 
in massive gold, worked and beaten, and contaminc^ a whole series of 
medals, such as the " paten of Kennes," or, again, the chalice of 
St. Bemi, it contains also the Sassanide monument, called the cup 
of Chosroes I. 

Antique jewellery — which has, of lato years^ been very deveriy 
imitated, and which our &ir Parisiennes took into &vonr for the space, 
at least, of a whole winter — are faithful and fragUe testimonies of 
feminine luxury, never much varying in any age. There are neck- 
laces, oonsistbg of a chain, suspending cameos ; lings, lions' heads, 
and asphodel huds ; a figure of Tietory, with outstretched wings and 
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a wreath in liiin<l ; f»r a Ycuhh sitting on a p.intlior, while lier celestial 
son, seated behind her, is pluvinf; on tiie crotals ; or pieces of money, 
similar to the coins whicli the Wallacbian la(ll<^s still liang (Irooj)in^ 
from their hair; also earrings, brooches, piua, rings, and tijiras com- 
posed of a thousand little etiamelled floweis. Nothing is so pathetic 
and breathes more of life than an antique jewel, 'i he ekilfol, cherished 
labour of some unknown artist, its small dimensions, speak to us of 
an entire portion of the arts of a particular epoch. It has probably 
been the delight of some woman or child, and has grown cold on 
the chest of one who has been zesting in the bosom of the earth for 
two thousand years. It is as a fiimilisr genius or household god 
that new deities have not been able to exorcise ; and here we see 
it, fresh and smiling, telling us of the immortal youth and beauty 
of art. 

The most singular, and perhaps the richest of all discoveries, >vas 
that of Koul-()l a, in the Crimea, in 1831. In all probability it was 
the tomb of u king and a queen. What Paris possesses of it — only 
nine plates — as also what is contained at the Museum of St. Peters- 
burgh, seems to have ornamented some regal garments. But nearly 
all was meanly stolen, dispersed, and melted. 

Most of the sepulchral chambers in the burial-grounds of the 
Campagua necropolis were pillaged in the time of the liomans, just 
as the Egyptian tombs were searched and robbed by the first Christians 
and the Arabs. The numerous earthquidus which broke the Tsses and 
urns, and filled them with earth, so as to crack them and nearly destroy 
them, were powerless to destroy tbe gold in those places which chanced 
to have escaped the pickaxe of the thief. Since then, however, the 
inyestigating traveller and tbe antiquary have completed what re- 
mained to be done. 

It were well if all those who profaned those tomlw hatl drawn such 
practical Ipssous and conclusions from them as ]\r. A. Castellani has 
done. He says: "To ascertain the processes and methods of work 
used by the aianenls was the chief aim of our eHorls. We found that 
all the ant i< pie trinkets, with the exception of those wliich were destined 
for funeral ceremonies, were made by the a^^plicatiou of one piece to 
another, or of one or more pieces over another, instead of owing their 
ornamentation to the use of the chisel or the embossing-iron. Here lies 
the secret of the iisct that ancient jewellery has a character quite peculiar 
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to itsel( whiehjbonoire its stamp much lather from the spontaiieoiis 
idea and the inspization of the ar&t, than iioiii the cold and disinte- 
rested work of the goldsmith's artisan. Even its imperfections and 
Tolnntary irregularities p;ive to anti(ine jewellery that artistic asinx^t so 
vaiuly .sought for in the greater ])ortion of modern works ; these, 
reproduced with a tiring uniformity, by means of the cliiselling and 
moulding process, aciju ire an iisjxct of sameness whicli dejirives our art 
of tliat quaint simplicity of which the charm iu antique jewellery is 
80 great. 

'* The first thing to be d<^no, then, was to discover a means of sol- 
dering neatly and firmly together a giyen number of pieces of different 
sizes. The granulated ornamentation— those little, tiny, almost in- 
visible heads which form so important a part of antique jewels— this 
presented an almost insnrmoontable difficulty. We made innnmeroUe 
attempts, nsmg all the agents possible, and the most powerful process 
of melting, to make a species of solder suitable for such work. We 
consulted the writings of Pliny, of the monk Theopbilus, and of 
Benvenuto Cellini. We studied tlie work of the Indian jewellers, of 
the (lenoese and ^Maltese : hut it was only in a retired corner nf the 
]Marcli(^, at St. Angelo, iu Vado — a little ])lace hidden in the depths 
of the AiK'iinines, far from every centre of modern civilization — that 
we were able to find some traces, in the shape of processes still in use, 
which must have been the same as those employed by the Etruscans. 

In this region of Italy a special school of traditional jewellery is 
earned on, resembling sufficiently the ancient art in its actual work- 
manship, though without the taste or elegance of the designs. The 
peasant women of these parts wear necklaces and long earrings, 
called * Nayioelli,' at marriage festivals, not unlike specimens of antique 
jeweUery." 

M. A. Gastellani ordered over from 8t Angelo, in Vado, to Rome, 
a few workmen, to whom he handed Etruscan jewels as patterns. 

Heirs themselves of the ])atient modesty of their fathers, and in no 
way aiixiou-^ alM)ut mechanical means adojited to secure a geometrically 
accurate re>tilt, they gave to their lal)ours the kind of characteristic 
ease of style which stamps and identifies the original handiwork. 
Areeniates were substitutetl for borax as melting agents, and ordinary 
solder was reduced to a kind of impalpable tile-dust. The use of the 
punch and the process of casting were entirely kid asida Judging 
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from ibe extreme ddica^ of oertam poctionSy it ^rsa mppoae^ that 
tbey most liaTe been the ^rk of women's hands; so M. Gnstellam 
edncated and instnicted certain workwomen — ^the while greatly oongra- 

tnlatiog himself for having conoeWed the idea, especially with regard 
to the placing and soldering of that line granukted ornament which 
runs in minute cords on the surface-profile of the jewels. But, 
however," lie adds, as a conclusion — and, we rej)eiit it, this conclusion 
is that of an artist, of a practical workman, and of an antiquary — 
*' we are neverthekss convinced that the ancients must have had 
some ^^t^omifift^ process by whicli to fix. these intertwistings which is 
unknown to us, and without which, notwithstanding all onr efforts, we 
have not been able to arrive at the reproduction of certain articles of 
exquisite minutenesB^ and which we despair of ever imitating, unless 
through the agency of some new scientific disoorery or other." 

In passing from Bome to Byzantium, the centre of the Boman 
Empire made itself semi-Asiatic. The Oriental influence, thersfore, 
makes itself plainly ISelt in Byzantine art, and we need no further 
testbnony to that &ct than the eiistenee of the accompanying reli- 
quary croBB, of copper gilt, with double bmnches, Ix^sprinklcd with 
uncut precious stones. This sulDstitution of gilt cop]x^r for g<^)l«l h af 
is ulreudy, as it were, the dawn of the economy of a new world. J>ut 
a still more sinf^ular synijitoni is the intrcxluctiou of ch<^ap imitations 
uf what we either do not know, or do not care to nuike. Thns, 
lor instance, laying aside all question of outline or of detail, it is 
certain that in an antique trinket the tracings of the &amework 
surrounding the stones would have been of granulated ornamentation ; 
now they are merely copper threads or wire hollowed hem behind 
with a punch. 

These ear-peudants, which are also of Byzantine work, indicate the 
prevalency of the Christian religion among the higher classes. For 
it is not in troubled times that a woman would have dared to wear^ 
ostensibly at least, a Jewel marked with a cross. By that time, it is 
true, the ancient world had fidlen. 

We read in Constantine Porpbyrogenitus the description of the heaps 
of marvellous jewels in the Church of St. Sophia, iiml in the palace 
of wliich it fonued only a (lependent ] jirt, accumulated hy .lustinian 
and his suecessc^rs. Other nianncis, other customs, frarments, and orna- 
lueutB, succeeded them. Literature and the arts both sank into utter 
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darkness for a time, and Emope soon after oodd no longer read or 
write. The Inxnry of the Emperors of the East aasame a barbaric 

splendonr. Their thrones are tjnnrded hy automaton animals of gold 
shining with enamels and j)rt'eii)iis stones, who mew and howl with 
quaint contortions. A school of rlictorie, trejitini; speceh ms an emptv 
pastime, succeeded to that nohlc hainiony of the ( Ireeks whicli was 
made up of symbols and alistractions. AVhat is lelt us of that periml 
is harbarous and rigid ; the Emperors seated on their thrones resemble 
mnmmies that have come to life again, with eyes as keen and sharp as 
those of a laloon. The diptychs, gospel books, shrines, dasps, hinges, 
crosieni, medals, and iyories of that day hare a mde, unpolished cha- 
racter. Except in the scarce instftnoes when the flame of Greek art 




EAR-rEM>.\M> OF t-OLl). IIIZANTISK WOKS. 

(In M. Cliarvet'li cuUection.) 



still shed some halbwing rays over it, all that period of the Lower 
Empne brings to mind Mexican art with its monstrously bizarre gods 
and deities. 

Then came the year one thonsand— a &tal year to Christianity and 
Iraman society. It was only in the middle of the eleventh century 
that art began to put forth shoots and buds. Germany, that Iihenish 
scliool to which, as we have already stated in our chapter on 
Euiuiiels, is attributiiblo the first symptoms of the awakening, sliows 
that it had accepted the Byzantine tradition ; nevertheless, the 
Bhenish school had modified it a little. Tims, in adapting monu- 
mental forms to the proportions of household furniture — an altar- 
shrine, for instance, made in imitation of a church or chapel — ^it did 
not shrink from breaking the severity of the lines with hero and thero 
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a leaf oniaineiitAtioii, or snlatitiitiiig for the sdemii, powerM effiect of 
a full aich a triloM axcacle, in the form of a trefofl. The charaeter 
of the Byzantine altar-ehzines reminds one of a ooffin or cenotaph. 
The imitation in metal of stone ooDBtmctions, mean though it was 

under the Benaisaance, burst forth in the Middle Asjes in charming 
gpeeimens, such, for iustance, aa tlie reli(iuary of the trea^snres of Basle, 
now ia the collection of Count Basilcwski — our reader will meet with 
a re[)resei)tation in our pnges. The inspiration is exquisit<' ; the l>ody 
of the Hhrine, destined to receive the wood of the Holy Cross, or the 
bones of martyrs, is like the vault, or at least the ehancd; it starts 
from the ground ; the two sjiints, which have for a pedestal what miglit 
he compared to aisles or chapels, rest upon the arms of two angels, hall- 
enyeloped in cloud. Bat, as M. A. Darcel has ohserred, in his clever 
work on the BenaisBanoe chahoes of the " EgliBe Saini-Jeathdu- 
Doifft" the artides we owe to the Middle Ages are always, or might 
be, put to a practical nse. 

Let ns interrogate Fiance as to what she could do at that time. 
Jewelleis from Lorraine were, nnder the eye and snpervision of the 
Abbe Suger, making marvelloDS things, which, benefiting by its long 

dynastic ])ast, France still possesses in u 
perfect state of preser^'ation in tlie collec- 
tion of the gems and jewels of the Crown.* 
The aoiompanying carrinir. whose 
Frankish and Merovingian origin is un- 
doubted — would it not seem to have been 
unhooked from the ear of one of our 
peasant women from the Isle of France 
or from Picardy? Unfortunately, now 
that the enormous prodnctions of the 
central Paris have the preference, both 
in cheapness and attractiye novelty, the 
little piovineial jewellers have given np 
worldog at all, so that, a few years hence, 
all originality of conception or design will 
The variations of fashion have never been 
more sudden or more abrupt than they are now. Jewels, like female 
dressfcs, will shortly endure no longer than the Hower^ of a season. 

<i(.'mmes ct Jcn-ftux 4v la Couroniic. 
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have totally disappeared. 
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Without intending it, more mi moie tend towards the imitation 

of the people of the African coast, who are the terror of merchant cap- 
iums. We start with a cargo of well -assorted bits of glass and pebbles. 
We land on the coast of a small kinf]j(lom, where negroes are bred in- 
stead of oxen for the sovereign. S »iiie niornint; the negress who leads 
tlie fashion among them takes it into her head that scarlet as a colour 
is ugly, and that blue is more becoming to her style of beauty. No 
sooner is this conclusion arrived at than the community hurries to the 
waterside, roots np, breaks, tears, and throws into the water all that 
does not chance to be blue ; and if the next nnhappy vessel touching 
at that shoro does not happen to have Uue material on board, the 
captain of it may rest assured that neither gold-^nst nor elephants* 
teeth will he bestowed on him ! 

But, apart from the tyranny of fashion, of which, like onrselves and 
the negroes we have just mentioned, our ancestors were the victims, 
they have graver excuses on their side, such as the rough tempests 
they had to encouiiti r, civil wars, English occupation, religious wars, 
jx)litical revolutions, and famines. 

We must not lose sight of this fiict — and we will return to it later 
in Htr(!iigthening our view witli a ([notation we have borrowed from 
M. Leon de Lalx)rde— that the art of increasing the value of money 
hy means of iictitious interest was as yet only just thought of, or, at 
least, that property had then to be represented, not by paper, hut by 
landed estates or metals; and thus it is still, in one sense, for a 
fraction of the capital of the Bank of France is kept in its vaults 
encased in a metallic coating. Predoos stones, gold, and other jewellery 
then constituted the entire fortune of kings, lords, and gentry. Bnt 
the twelfth century, the period when Suger made the masterpieces of 
art of which we are ahout to speak, was dominated by the religious 
spirit ; there was the almost inconceivable wealth of the Church. 

Suger, born of humble parents, l ecame in 1123 the head of the 
convent of St. Denis. It bad liarbinired and lodgr<l him when a 
child and unprotected. Minister and counsellor to the Kings Louis 
VL and Louis VI T., he was invested with the regency of the kingdom 
during the stvond Crusade. In 1152 he died, bearing the touching 
appellation of Father of his Country," which Louis Vll. had be- 
stowed on him, notwithstanding his having been, what kings seldom 
foigive, a firm and independent counsellor. He had strengthene4 
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the regal power, externally by praacliing and preparing a Cnuade, of 
which his death hmderad the departare, and inteniallj by decreeing 

wise laws and practising an inflexible justice. He had especially pro- 
k'ctcd tliose of tlio rank whence he himself had spniiig. ITe Lad 
manaLTtd the public finances successfully, hj onconni^nn? conimero^, 
which rentiers them fruitful; and, lastly, he liked and M]>})reciated the 
arts, havini; occupied himself in ornamenting and adorning the lionse 
of God with the help of those inmiense riches which bis strict piety 
. and economy left him at liberty to dispose of as be would. A man of 
86006^ as "well as of vast intelligence, he had understood the refining 
and emancipating influences drculated by the arts. When the austere 
St. Bemaid wsa thundering ont against the InxnrieB of the Ghnrch^ 
Snger mildly replied in his line de son AdministEation ** Let 
each jndge in this matter as seemeth him best If, in the ancient 
law, tile commandments of God and of the prophets oidained thai 
▼easeb and caps of gold should be nsed for Ubations, and to reoeiTe 
the blood of the rams, heifers, and goats which were offered in sacri- 
fice, how much rather should we devote gold, precious stones, and the 
rjirest of materials, to those vessels which are destined to contain the 
bl(M>d of our Lord Jesus Christ?" 

His first care after having rebuilt the Church of St. Denis, was 
himself to order its funiitme. Of this the L<^uvre possesses several 
valualdo pieces. First there is a paten for a chalice, a sort of saucer 
of olive-green serpentine, encircled with a rim of gold, which is set 
with rough and nncat stones, and in which — no doubt the workman- 
ship is Persian — are engraved two rows of little golden-fish. Then 
comes a crystal vase, doubly precious on account of its being in all 
probability an antique, mounted in silYer gilt ; . the filigree ornaments 
binding together the pearls and precious stones of the rim and feet 
are of the purest design ; the body of the Tase has been cracked, 
but its original shape is unimpaired. It was the gift of Queen 
Eleanor d'Aquitaine to her affianced husband, King Louis le Jenne. 
There is also an anticpie vase of sardonyx, in the form of a cruet. 
A fourth :irtiele is the vase of which we subjoin an engraving. It 
is an autiipio in red porphyry, which the treasurer of the convent 
kept in a ease of its own. Whence did it originally come ? From 
lionic jjcrhaps ; »iut of the treasures that the Eiiij>erors pillagetl iu 
their last iuvasions of the Barbanans. Charlemagne's historian. 
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Eginhard, remarks that, " the Franks justly deprived the Hnns of 
tliat which the Huns had unjustly taken from other people." This 
vase was in the shape of a straight urn ; perhaps it had been 
shapetl and polished by Eg^-ptian stone-cutters. In order to trans- 
form it into a reliquary, Suger had it recast into the shape of an 
eagle. The head is admirably noble and energetic, the wings, form- 
ing the handles, are exquisite in finish, the claws are true to Nature, 




ANTrQI-K VASE fX TnK TRKASfRT OF THE ABHET OF SfT. PKNI9. 

(Moiiiiic<l anew by Sugcr'it guldsinithA. Now in the collcctiun dc Geroinea ct J»jaux dc U Courunoe 

at the I»«vre.) 

and the tail, on which it rests, outstretched and touching the ground, 
forms its base. Around the neck, and fixed to the top of the wings, 
is a scroll bearing the dedicatory inscription in Latin. I do not think 
that any school of jewellery can ever have modified an article of stiff 
rigidity to serve other purposes better than was here done. 

It is in these interpretations, as audacious as they are intelligent, 
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that F^renoli genius chiefly sbows itself, for tlie goldsmitbs who worloed 
under Soger's orden were from r^uxuiie. 
We have mentioned ell that is left of the articles made hj command 

of Sapper, and of 'which ho has kindly left ns a list and deacriptiou ; bat 
how many of them must have bet u destroyed ! At the end of the 
choir of this church he hod erect<Hi after 1114 a tomb destined to 
receive the iushes of St. Denis and of his two companions, wliicli were 
lying in silver a)tler8 ever since the time of Dagobert. Kiu-^s, bishops, 
princes, and civilians, all were anxious to contribute to the emlxillish- 
ment of that tomb; the aUar-piece alone, studded with numberless 
stones of great price, had cost forty-two marks in gold, while the 
description of the shrine, which oontamed the three sarcophagi, occa- 
pies twelye f<dios in the catalogue of the treasures of St Denis. 

Two conyentSy that of Citeaox and that of Fontevranlt, sponta- 
neonsly proposed to hand over to Soger, for a sum considerahly below 
their real Talne, a large collection of sapphires, hjacmths, mbiee, 
emeralds, and topazes, which they had obtained from the mnnificenoe 
of Goont Thiband, nephew to the King of England. Suger looked 
upon this disinterestedness in the light of a real miracle. 

He seems to l)c? tlitinking God for it in the kneeHn;^ figure ot bim- 
Hclf which be had made in high-relief, and place<l at the UhA of a 
crucitix resting on a column of gold. That crucifix and that cohimn, 
the magnificent Ix-auty of which dazzles the eyes of the remler's 
imagination when he reads the description of them in the hook, were 
consecrated at the Ea&ter festivals by Pope Eag^ III. The sen- 
tence of anathema against those who would lay a sacrilegious hand 
npon it saved it for the first time when Philip of Yalois, ezhansted 
by the war with the English, asked for the golden cmcifix, whoee 
intrinsic valne mnst have been enormons. Chance was its next pro- 
tector, when the Hngnenots pillaged the convent. But the heads of 
the League in 1590, that is to say, the Pope's legate, the Dnke of 
Nemonrs, and the Provost of the Merchants of Paris, believed them- 
selves specially privileged to take poesesnon of it, and transform it 
into golden ingots. And yet the sentence of anathema was not with- 
drawn. "And it is to be ob.served," writes Jacques Doul)let in his 
** Histoire do TAbbave de St. Denis," " that he who ordered tbe 
crucifix should be taken, however great he might be, before tlu> year 
was out felt the eliect of this anathema and censure fulminated, and 
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not in Yiiiii, by the vicar on earth of Jesus Christ, inai^much aa he 
died a violent death, full of rai^e and fury, in the rijx? flower of his 
aL^p, and in the midst of his Hchemes and eiit<'ri)iis€'s, without meDtion- 
iug the other aftiiction-s with which it plt ascd Goi to visit hitu. ' 

The iuriuence of the Abbe Sug»!r on decorative arts was decisive 
and beneliciaL Hia is one of the cjilmest fjiccH that the iirst emerging 
from the obscure periods of the early Middle Ages has zemled to ns. 
We are inspired with none but piofoand respect for this priest, who 
upholds the cause of the ideal enan tmder the storm of 8t. Bernard's 
elo|aenoe; this broed-minded administmtor, a genina essentially 
national, who might have simimoned artists and workmen from 
Byzantium to work gold for him, hut who preferrsd to enoonrage 
the growth of jiurdy French art. It is under the name of a great 
politician and an able disposer of natknial finanosa that he is generally 
mentioned ; bnt when onr academies, instead of useless and wearisome 
dealings with foreign ti'sthetics, conscientiously investigate tin- history 
of the glories ot France, Suger, far more justly thiui many another, 
Will deserve; the title of restorer of the fine arts in Fiuiice. 

His example was all-|M>werful ; not only the hisihops, wlio were his 
oontempoiaties or his successorf, imitated him in i)ioportion to their 
riches ; nor did they disdain to follow the exiimple which had already 
been set them by St. E1(h/ Towards the latter end of the twelfth 
century, an abbot of the monastery of Audernk^ in the dioce^^e of 
Boulogne, Ghiillamne by name, is mentioned aa saoceEsfnlly exercising 
the goldsmith's art England took a great part in this moyement The 
Soath Kensington Mnsemn has possessed itself of a onrioos candlestick 
in bionze, cast by tbe ciie perdne prooew already described, which came 
from Oloncester Abbey ;t in the ornamentation of the stem and nozzle 
is an intertwining of monsters and human figures, which symbolize 
the i>nmiiseuousnes.s of vice by acts, the evidence of which is repulsive. 

In the Trencli thirteenth century, religion t>till reigned victorious. 
Shrines and reliquaries ceasfid to be made in the shape of oblong 
cotlins, but became miniature copies of cliurehe«, in gold or silver. 
Bas-reliefs and tigures increased in number. This was the climax 
of religions goldsmith's work, and evea our modern goldsmiths have 
not sorpaned those of that century. 

♦ St. EM was tUo patron aaint of the goMf-mith's cnlt. 
t It WM pnroliiiaed «t Prince 8oliikoir» Mile in Pari*. 
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Then the luxury of tal)le-plato and (•rrmmonta beizan to inuku itseli 
felt. The button on the cover of u drinkiiij^-cnp which l)elonge<l to 
the Duke of Ai\jou consisted of a low foi tifitnl tower, on w hich a man, 

like an impostor who lias taken ^wssession of a pul- 
pit, stands playing on a flute. M. Jules Labarte, 
whose laboocB on this period of our industrial 
fine arts are oonclnsive^ reminds us that Bubraquis, 
despatched by St. Loois to the Khan of Tartary, 
met with a Parisian goldsmith of the name of 
GniUanme Boucher; he had estabUshed himself 
in the service of that prince, and had made him a 
fountain after the French ftshion, which weighed 
three thousand silver marks ; it represented a lur<^e 
tree, around which four lions were vomitiu^,' liqiium ; 
an angel stood on tlie summit of the tree beuruig a 
trumpet, whicli, when a pnrt'icular s})ring was touched, 
he raised to his lijis. The sultjins and pachas of 
modern days still seem to inherit from the Khau 
(BMitewrid ooUmUod.) that childish passion for automatons. When Abd-ol- 

Medjid died at Constantinople, all the furniture 
of every room in all the palaces of the seraglio were invaded with 
picture-docks, where yon see a ship struggling against waves made 
of thin muslin, with shrubs, on which are pboed singing humming* 
birds, and with figures of magicians, who perform 
their wondrous feats at stated times. 

The fourteenth century it was which first saw the 
advent, in the omstmction of royal or princely palaces, 
of the "jewel-rooms ** ("chambro den joyaux"). That 
of Charles Y., whoso treasure after his death was esti- 
mated at nineteen millions, was at the Louvre, and 
measui-ed nine fathoms in length and lour and a half 
in breadth. We have l^e^n shown at Bourges, in the 
,*^JJ^,y*J^^,^ house of Jacques C eeur, the trea^^ure-room of the cele- 
AHuteentbceotitiy. bmted and too-unfortunate silveismith of the most un- 
grateful of kings. 
The accessions of new monarchs were made the opportunity for an 
incredible display of luxury. We read in Froissart the description 
of the festivities held in Paris on the occasion of the accession and 
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coronation of the Qneen Isabeau de Baviere in 1389. At the second 
"Porte St. Denis" (which is now no longer in existence) "are two 
angels, l>earing in their hands a very rieh crown of gold, studded with 
precious stomas, and this they gently deposit* d (mouli dunce iiu iit) on 
the head of the (^ueen." Then, ** on the Tuesday, as the clock struck 
twelve .... on a litter horne hy two strong men, very suitably 
dressed as savages, there were four pots of gold, four gold ladles, 
and six gold dishes," which the gentry <'f Paris presented to the 
King at his Hut' 1 St. Paol. The presents to the Queen, the Nef 
Boent-bottlefl, bonbon-boxes, aalt-oeUara, pots, gold basinsy lamps^ 
silver dishesi and trays^ &o. &c., weie carried, also on a Utter, by 
« two men, wbo were dressed one in tbe similitnde of a bear, and the 
oiber in that of an nnioom.*' The tbird present, made to the Dnobess 
of Tooraine, Valentine de Mibin, wben she had just married the 
King's brother, Lonisd'Orieans, " was brought in like manner into the 
Princess's chamber by two men dressed as Moors, with faces painted 
black." These presents cost the I'arisians upwards of (30,000 crowns 
iu gold ; but France has always l^een ready to pay for her whims. 

" The goldsmith's art," writes M. Leon de Luborde. in tic preface 
of his " Notice des Emaux du Lrouvre " (which lent the torn; to all 
modern catalogues), " in tbe fourteenth and fifteenth centuries played a 
larger part than one can well imagine in the reading of historians; 
the study of the statutes of the trade and the series of ordinances 
regulating its fabrication, strike one \>ith astonishment when studied 
in relation to the aeoonnts of the Kings of France, and the Princes 
of the blood, in their inventories, and in those of the chnrohes, in 
marriage-settlements, and in testamentary doomnents. We learn by 
these docnments the prominent place occupied by goldsmith's work in 
manners, customs, porsnits, tastes, applied as it then was to dress, 
furniture, and armour, and, in short, to the embellishment of life 
generally. The enormous sums it represented made the luxury of 
j)rosperous times ; in them, too, lay the resources in times of war and 
trouble. In short, it Ibrmed the entire j>os>sessions of kings, princes, 
and lords. . . . When troubled times of crisis cjime, when a war had 
to be sustained, or a ransom to be paid, a money-elianger was sum- 
moned, large ^h^^'^'^'^*^ of gold or silver were melted dow n, and money 
was borrowed on private jewels and trinkets. If children liad to lie 
settled in life and a dowry given them, it was the * jewel-room' which 
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fonuflhed the required sum. And moro : in every-day life^ soaxoely a 
day passed wiilioat a dive being made into one*B treasure to make a 
preaent of jewellery, a goldeu drinkiiig-eap, or a simple gilt dish, to 
some fiiTOurite or reLation, a foreign ambassador, a messenger bearing 
the tidinga <^ some Tietory or defeat^ or to the modest outrider, who 
came as fiut as hia horse would carry him to annoonoe the birth of a 
son or a nephew." This picture is all the more to be trusted that 
IM. Leon de Lalx)rde has drawn his information from the researches 
priceless to the liistory of our arts, publLsbed by liiiu, eoiieemin*]^ the 
** Lists of Accounts of the <k>urts of the Dukei of Burgundy and of 
the Yulois.** 

This excessive splendour and these mugniticeut disj)lays sank with the 
siq>remely feadal period. Louis XL especially made largo loans to the 
saints when in precarious circumstances. He lent heavy sums to 
Heaven, at a high rate of interest^ claiming for a dividend indulgence 
for himself and confusion to his enemies. " St. Martin de Tours " was 
the one of Heayen'a bankers in whom he repoeed moat oonfidenoe ; he 
caused a silm railing, of oionnous value, to be placed on his tomb. 

The pillage in May and June, 1562, by the HugueDote--who in aU 
likelihood were not alone engaged in that expedition — of the reliques 
and treasures of the metropolitan church of the Gauls, that oi St. 
Martin de Tours, produced about 5,000,000 of our money.* But 
even this is only the estimation of the intrinsic value of the gold, the 
silver, and 2><'ibaj)s of the piPt ions stones. The artistic value and. the 
costly workmanship do not figure in it. 

Before we pass through the sixteenth century with Benveuuto, 
who hammered old iron at the corners of the streets, journeying 
from town to town, we will devote a few lines to the denomination 
of the various and sumptuous articles which decorated the dreesoirs 
of that period. We shall be assisted by the lucid notes of 
M. Henri Barbet de Jouy» in his valuable publication, the Gemmes 
et Joyaux de la Conronne," which is a sort of album illustrated 
from the cabinets of the Galerie d'ApoUon " at the Louvre. 
''Le Drageoir** was the bowl or basm in which preserved fruits, 
either dried or in syrup, sweetmeats, and preserves generally were 
served. It was placed on the sideboard or dressoir, handed round at 
table, and often fuinifshed with a certain number of spoons. Some of 

* Fnocs. 
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these " Drageoire " arc oxtant, made of Oriental jasper, rock-crystal, 
gold, silver, enamel, &c. The " Aiguiere," or ewer, a vase intended - 
to hold the water before it was poured into the tumbler or drinkiiig- 
cnp, was often made in the quaintest possible sIuiihjs, such as a man 
seated on a winged serpent, a cock, a lion, a siren, or a bird; the 
Duke of Anjou had one thus fashioned : " Tlie tail of a griffin was 
twisted back between his ears ; at the end of the tail there grew a sort 
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of rose ; in the middle of the rose was an opening by which to intro- 
duce the water ; the mouth of the griffin formed the spout " Some 
of them too were made of pewter ; but as it is not our intention here 
to touch on the subject of pewter, however interesting the sub- 
ject may be to many, we will give a place to the solid and 
massive tankard by Francois Briot, who worked under Henry II. 
The " Hanap " was the drinking- cup. M. Jules Jacquemart i n- 

Y 
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p^ved one whicli is now in the p oOBOOo ion of the Louvro; it is of 
rock-crystal, and ropr('S<'nt9 a large fish, a carp, 8up}K)rted hy a 
stand placed under its belly. The " Botile," in the form of a decanter, 
wtis an innovation of the sixteenth century. The "Xef," also called 
" Cadenas," because it generally locked with a key, was primarily 
made in the shape of a ship. It was placed on the table opposite 
the kiDg or lord, and, through the fear of poison, which ihesa 
played so active a part, it was destined to oontun spices, drinkiog- 
cops, spooDfl — ^in &ofc^ all the artioleB for daily use — in short, a scxrt of 
portabk eapboaid; when made Tery smaU it was caOed "NaTette.** 
It oontiniied in nse^ subject to in&ute Tarieties of shape and size, 
nntil the end of the monueby ; and we find it agpdn on the iaUe of 
Lonis XY. at the oondnsion of this diapter. The "Fountains," 
which contained sereial sorts of wine and liquor, were, as we have seen 
in reference to the Khan of Tartary, articles of considerable dimensions. 
The *' Salieres,'* or salt-cellars, also affected all kinds of shapes. Wo 
have mentioned some in Oiron ware in our chapter on Ceramic Art. 
Benvenuto hius aflbrded us the opportunity of engraving one, that we 
reproduce a few pages farther, in our mention of him. Salt in these 
days suggested particular misgivings as a vehicle for poison ; and as 
the tongaes of snakes enjoyed the reputation of giving warning of the 
presence of poison, some of these were represented suspended to the 
branches of a tree, sniffing at the salt. 

The Italian Benaissance was like the blooming of a spring flower, 
with its oonqnermg grace, brightness, and perf ome. France was, as it 
were, intoxicated with it. 

The shdeenth oentnry dosed with Nicolas and John of Pisa, who 
filially broke with Byzantine tradition. Two schools, one at Sienna 
and one at Florence, monopolize Italy between them. The goldsmith's 
art blends itself with that of the sculptor; and this it is which lends to 
the first fine statues of the fourteenth century their look of finish fink 
sujjL'rb refinement. Cione, the father of the famous painter, sculptor, 
and architect, Orciigna, worked at Florence for the baptistery of iSt. 
John, on which so many other illustrious masters also bestowed 
their touches. The list of his papils and suGceasois winds up with the 
name of Pliilip Branelleschi. 

In the fifteenth century it was Lorenzo Ghiherti, who, at the age 
of Uttle more than nineteen, came ont first at a competition set on foot 
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by the corporation of the Merchants of Floronce, for the execntion of 
the two great doors of the baptisteiy, and yei BmsfiUeschi, Donatello, 
and Jaoopo della Qofirda were hk competiton ! Andrea del Yenocbio^ 
who died in 1488, did not abstain, even while OBsting his admiiaUe 
statoes of Da^id and of GoUeone^ from occaaionally nang the gold- 
maSt^B hand-Tioe; and in his etndio and workshop was formed the 
mind of Leonardo da Vinci, himself perhaps the finest, bnt certainly 
the most universal of the geuiuses of art. 

Antonio dt'l PoUajuolo was a goldsmith, painter, sculptor, and 
engraver. He was emnlated by his contt inporary, IMaso Finigufrra, 
"whose niellos serve as a start inp;-j)()int to iconographers in their 
primary sketches for engraving on metal. 

It was in the days of Cosmo de' Medici that a goldBmith of Florence^ 
named Thomaso Bigordi, accepted as his definitive title the nickname 
of Ghirlandajo, maker of garlands," to which he owed his snbseqnent 
ability and snooess. 

He made for those slender Fkrantine damseb, whom his illnstrioiis 
son, Domenioo Ghirlandajo, tranafcnned into saints and celestial 
messengers, the light jewels of gold or sQw^ whereof a circle sustained 
the hair, and formed a delioate knot on the forehead. Michael Angelo, 
who was the pnpil of Domenico Ghirlandajo, was carefol not to despise 
this slight chaste cro\ra, -which on lair women Boemed to lose itself 
amidst the luxurious tresses, asserting itself only by the shadow it 
cast. We still find traces of it on the l)row of the Virgins stooping 
over their Divine tSon, and holding him to their breast with an ab- 
stracted air. 

Franceeco Baibohni, somamed La Francia, was also a goldsmith — 
at the same time a painter of the first order, if it be indeed he who 
painted that chefni'cenyre of the " salon carr6 " at the I.ouvre, showing 
a yonng man dressed in blad^, leaning oyer a balustrade in piofoand 
meditation. The Academy of Fine Arts at Bologna has ppeser?ed 
two niello paiea^ on which, at the place to he sainted hy the foithfol, 
Francesco has refxresented the Crucifixion and the Besnrrection. He 
was Goremor of the Hint in his native town. 

About this time the activity and enthusiasm of the Italian mind, 
espc<;ially in the north, was at its highest. And what an ardent flsuiie 
it was that devoured these powerful artists! No rest, and yet no 
fatigue I But what an erudite public they had, consisting chiefly of 

Y 2 
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soiciitific mon, ixx ts. ]x>pcs, princes, courtiers, men of refined tastes, 
and captivating cultivated women. We shall find in the '* Memoirs " of 
BenTOnuio Cellini, wliose work as a goldsmith opens the sixteenth 
century, and fills it with interest, the names of the master jewellers 
(a list of them would here be out of place), his predeoeB80XB» his 
masters, his riTals, and his pnpils. 

These ''MemoiEB** fimn a romanee fbU of incideiit and amuaemeni ; 
they present a life-like picture of Italian manners and cnstoms at the 
time when the higher sentiment in art was on the decrease. Ben^e- 
nnto Cellini wrote them when in retirement, and on the yerge of old 
age. It is at the age of fifty-eight that, when tired of nnng, or 
mther abusing, the hammer and the chisel, weary too of holding the 
sword and the dagger, his fevered hand took up the pen to review Ins 
past life with a verve of }x)astfulness and cynicism that it would l>e 
unjust now to judge with the cold and placid eye of modern days. W<» 
certainly cannot sympathise with the writer of these pnges. Hia 
writing is alternately violent, ecstatic, and bitter ; nor do we anywhere 
find a triumphant masterpiece in any of the works which have snrvived 
him ; but we mnst make allowance for certain inherent defects in the 
Italian raoe^and not separate the man from the oomiptiog atmosphere 
he lived in. We are honnd to remember that the signal for poison- 
ings and mnrders of all descriptions came from those who oocopied the 
highest seats in society ; perjury and Tiolenoe were then met with in 
holy hahitations. Cellini felt that he might commit flagrant crimes 
with impunity. The man therefore arrests our attention almost as 
much as the artist. 

Benvenuto Cellini was born at Florence in the year lOOO, in the 
night which followed All Saints' Day (that is, November Ist). Hig 
mothers name was Elisal)etta Granacci, and liis father's Giovanni 
Cellini. His ancestors were among the gentry of the Val d'Ambre, 
and followe<l tlio military career; his grand&ther, however, was an 
architect His father studied drawing, and the science of engineering ; 
he appears to have been an excellent performer on the flute, and was 
for a short time flantist to Lorenzo de' Medici; he msde some ad* 
mirable wooden organs, and the finest and beet spinets ever seen, 
Tiolins, too, and Intes and harps of a rare beauty and perfectioii. 
According to his son, he was the first Ilaliaa who worked ivoiy welL 
" He made," saysB^veanto, a mirror in hone and imy about a oahit 
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(18 inebes) in diameter, ornamented with leaves and flowers, whose 

design and degree of finish were idmimble. This mirror represented a 
wheel ; in the middle was the gl&KS, and roimd it seven circular frames 
containing the seven Cardinal Virtues, Ciiivt\l 
in ivory and in bone dyed black. The mirror 
was so placed relatively to the figures that 
when the wheel wavS turned round the Virtues 
were always brought straight out, thanks to 
a ooonterpoise under their feet." 

Among the earliest recollections of our hero 
'—who was christened Betwenulo, Weleome, 
heoaose his birth was so anxiously awaited by 
his nuents— is a reminisoence of hu fiither 

•uv w -TW«w v» mw mwh«» ^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ o.LUXi 

administering to him a severe box on the ears, Mttt. 
in order to impren on his mind the smgolar 

spectacle of a salamander disporting itself in the midst of a fire^ and 

of his trying to make a musicijin of him. 

Nevertheless, when still youn2;, and moved by earnest supplications, 
he Went as an ns-sistant in the workshop of the father of Bandinelli, the 
sculptor, whose name was Michael Angelo, the first Florentine gold- 
smith of his day. He stayed there but a short time, and to his great 
sorrow and regret he recommenced pkying the tlutc. 

" At the age of fifteen," be says', " contrary to my father's wishes, 
I entered into apprenticeship with a goldsmith called Antonio di 
Sandio, and sornamed Maroone. He was an excellent workman. 
My feiflier xefnsed his consent to his giving me a sslary, as he did to 
his other apprmtipeB, because he said I was only leaining the art for 
my own pleasure^ and he wished me only to draw and work at what 
happened to pkase me. This I did very willingly, and my worthy 
master was delighted with my productions. He had a natural and 
only son, whom ho not unfrequently ordered to assist me. Thanks to 
my desire to excel and to my good disjx)sition, I contrived, in u few 
months, to rival gcxxl, nay, the best goldsmiths' work, and very soon 
I begjui to reap the fruit of my work. I did not omit, howeyer, to 
play on the dute and horn occasionally, to please my lather, who never 
heard me without shedding tears and sighing profoundly. Many a 
time, in order to make him happy, I went as far as to try and 
persuade him that the study of music was a great pleasure to me." 
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But Boon his blood began to heat itasif. BenTenuto, at aixteeiiy 
seeiDg bis brother fight a duel, rashes up, swoxd in hsad, lescnes Idak, 
and is exiled to ten miles iiom the town for the space of six months. 
He starts with that same brother, taking for bis sole possession and 
baggage the bkesing of old Gionmni, bis father ; at Sienna a worthy 
goldsmith of the name of Francesco Gastoro receives them. He nefxt 
goes to Bologna, and enters the shop of Maestro Ercole del Piffero, and 
thence to the house of a iiiiinature ])amter, named Scipio Cavaletti. 
There he draws designs ; and, cultivated by a Jew, be begins to make 
a little money. 

He then returns to Floreiict', and starts again for Pisa, for his 
Teins seem full of quicksilver. He works at the house of a goldsmith 
named Ulivieri della Chiostra. "During the year that I spent at 
Pisa," be writes, " I greatly improved in my work, and I tnmed out a 
few fine pieces of goldsmith's work that did but inspire me with the 
desire to persevere and do more." He naturally visited the Gampo Santo. 

There^" be says, **! fonnd a mass of antiques of rare beauty, such 
as marble sarcophagi; also in many other parts of the same town I 
met with nmnbers of ancient ornaments, and devoted aU the time I 
could spare from my work at the shop to examine them." Here was 
a noble field for study I It is to such hasty sketches from the frag- 
ments of these chefs-d'oeuvre which had served for rough stone supjxjrti> 
for the scaffolding of houses, or had ont^e been milestones and land- 
marks, like the I'iiSijuino at Rome, that the lienaii^sance owed its 
originality, suppleness, and strength. Later on pupils emulated their 
masters, and the school flourished vigorously. 

After a violent illness, of which he was cured through playing 
a beautiful air on the flute, £envenuto re-enters the shop of his old 
master, Marcone. 

At this period (1518) there lived at Florence a sculptor named Pietro 
Tonegiano ; the same who inflicted that blow with his fist which was 
violent enough to break the bridge of Michael Angdo's nose^ thereby 
giving his countenance the aspect of a lion's face. He bad lately 
come fcom England, "and was incessantly speaking of his valiant 
deeds when among those anhnals, the English.** Cellini, finding him 
more of a blusterer than himself, grew weary of him, and separated 
himself from a nuister whose reputation was already estal)lislKHl, and 
who tried to patronise him. He became intimate^ on the other hand. 
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wiih a feUow-worknum of his, the gnmdson of the Olustnons Eia 
Filippo, and the son of Filippino Lippi. Between these two so great 
an affeeHoQ sprang up that they parted neither hy day nor at night. 
"His house," writes Benvennto, " was fnll of hooks oontaiiiiiig preeioos 
studies, which his worthy father Imd taken from Koman antiquities. 
I became a perfect euthusiuat during the two years that 1 spent with 
I'rancesco." 

At this period too it was that he executed, amid shouts of applause 
from his comrades, in the workshop of Francesco Saliiiil)ene, a silver 
bas-relief no larger than a child's hand. It was then the liushion for 
men to wear claspe of these dimensions to their belts. Cellini had 
chiselled thereon antique leaves, intermixed with children and grotesque 
figures. The belt itself, three inches in width, when ornamented with 
figores was called a ekMmeor^ 

Bat these precocious snooesses were msaffident to fix a yagrant and 
capridoas nature such as his. One afternoon he meets with Augnstin 
Tuso, himself a oarrer of wood, and, like BeuTenuto, the possessor of 
few resources and but little experience, upon which they mutually 
defy one another to pjo to Home. No sooner said than done. When 
tliere he places hinisclf in tlie employment of Giovanni da Fireuzuola, 
a goldsmitli of Lombard origin, who chiefly excelled in working gold on 
a large scale. This man received him kindly, and instantly set him to 
work on a magnificent piece of silver plate destined to be the property 
of a cardinal. It was a small coffer, copied from the one in porphyry 
which stood before the door of the Kotunda. " I decorated and enriched 
it," says Cellini, " with such beautiful little masks and faces of my own 
invention, that my master went and showed it to all his colleagaes, 
congratulating himself that so admoaUe a piece of work had come out 
of his shop." 

In so doing Firenznola acted impnidently. One fine day one of his 

colleagties, named Paolo Aisago, conceived the idea of enticing his 

brilliant pupil away from him ; and the wild youth, ever fond of change, 
loll in with it readily. 

Two years afterwards we meet with him again, making large sums 
of money, with Franci sco Salimbene. He is then thinking of setting 
up business for himself ; and to this end ho hires the half of Gian- 
Battista Sagliani's shop. But his dagger will not rest in its sheath, 
and we see it thrust itself, as it were of its own accord, into the bosom 
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of a young rival; so hero is our mntamore again forcietl to fly for 
siift'ty. He starts for Ilome, which hud just received Cleiueut VII. as 
Pope and as soTereign. Thero Looagnolo da Jesi, a goldsmith of whom 
Benvennto thinks highly, reoenres him into his workshop, whero he 
also makes the acqnaintance of one of Baphael's pupfls, II Faltoro. By 
the ktter he is prasented to the Bishop of Salamanca, a geneioos 
promoter and protector of the arts, hat a Spaniard, pagsionate and 
hasty to the highest degree. This prelate gives him, as also to Lnca 
Agiiolo, an order for one of those large ewers which we imagine cnu 
uuly have hrcn ust d to ornament the eredence tahles ; it was to l>o 
made from tlic drawin^'i^ of Francesco Peniii, II Futiore. For this he 
is only paid through uu uudaciou>^ trick. 

He worked successively for the CanlinaLs Cibo, Cornaro, Ridolli, and 
Salviati. For the Gonfalonier Gabrielo Ceserino he chiselled on out- of 
those enseignes or gold nu^lals which were then worn on the hat, the 
pagan fal)le of Leda and Jupiter. The Cabinet of Antiques at Vienna 
still believes itself to be the possessor of this trinket ; it is a medallion 
of gold, enamelled ; the fignres — ^indndmg one of Love, who is standing 
jsmiling — are in high telie( cdlonied with enamel ; they are so raised 
as to detach themselves almost entuely from the hackgronnd. 

While at Rome he had profoimdly studied the works of Baphael and 
Michael Angelo. T3aB selfnipprohation had increased in consequence, 
hut not this time without good reason. But it soon grew bo ])ro- 
diiiriouslv as to exceed all bounds, and here seem to have commenoe<l 
his attacks of the fever of vanity and conceit. He tries to ne with a 
celebmted goldsmith of Perugia, named Lautizio, and thin is the rea-son 
why : " Each cardinal at Home has a .seal, on which his coat of arms is 
engraved, togetlu r with nuiuerous other figures; these seals are al)0ut 
the diameter of the liand of a child of twelve ; when well done they 
brought a hundred francs or more." Lautizio excelled in making 
them, but he could do nothing else ; Benvennto tried to ecUpee him, 
hot he admits that he met w&i Tory great difficulties in studying this 
special branch of his art. Then he affects to work enamel as well as 
Amerigo of Florence ; and lastly he mentions a rival whose great merit 
he is obliged to aUow (notwithstanding his reluctance to eulogise 
others), a Milanese named Oaradosso, whose little chased medals and 
paxes in relievo, and whose cnicifixes of tlio dimensions of a )taliii, in 
l>lutesof vciy thm gold/' actually kept him awake meditating on them. 
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But the plague buret out all over Italy and reached Borne. Orders 
were stopped, and BeaTenuto, in order to kill time and amuse himself, 
went out shootiog pigeons in the oonntry with a blunderhnas. His 
remarkable aim hss only been equalled by a &moi]s novel writer of onr 
day» who bears more than one point of lesemblance with onr boastful 
hero. '*It was in giTmg myself up to this agreeable pastime," adds 
Cellini, ** that I soraped aeqnalntance with emiain antiquaries and 
curiosity-seekers, who made it their husinesw to watch for the Lombard 
peasants, wlio, at a certain time of the year, cauie to liome to dress the 
viiK S. The,sc j)ea.saiits, in digging the earth, were sure to meet \\\\\\ 
cnina, ap^ates, cameos, ^q. &c., which they sold at a very low price 
to my antiquarian friends, who would then sell them again to nm for 
more pieces of gold than they had expciKh d in ]>onc(>. I then sold 
them again, and besides bringing me a benefit of at least a thousiind 
])er cent., they won for me the notice and friendship of all the cardinals 
in Borne." Among other curiosities, Benvennto thus picked up the 
head of a dolphin in emerald, the size of a bean; a topaz as large as 
an enormous hazel-nut, lepreseniang a head of Minerra; a cameo, of 
Hercules leading Cerberus in chains, "a specimen of such perfect 
workmanship that our diyine Michael Angelo affirmed that he had 
neyer in bis lite seen so great a marvel also a number of bronze 
coins — among others was a profile of Jupiter. 

" Alx)ut this tinio," ho says, " I chance^l to become possessed of 
certain little Turkisli datrgers, th(^ handles of which, togrther with the 
guard and the ])laile, were of steel, onianit nttd with Ijeautiful Oriental 
leaves, engraved with a chisel, and inlaid with gold. This kind of 
work materially differed from any which I had as yet practised or 
attempted ; nevertheless, I was seized with a great desires to try my 
hand at it, and I succeeded so admirably that I produced articles 
infinitely finer and more solid than those of the Turks. There were 
several reasons for this. One was that I cut my steel deeper, and 
another that the Turkish leaves condsted only of colocassia leaves, and 
of the flowers of the Corona so^ts, which, though not devoid of elegance, 
are not so gracious to the eye as ours. 

" In Italy we copy various kinds of leaves. The Lombaids make 
beautiful wreaths coniposeil of ivy leaves and briony, with t heir l)oautiful 
intertwiuings. The Tuscans and Komuus have had a still happier 
inspiration ; they reproduce the acuuthos leal and Hower, which they 
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twbt and twine in a thoosand giaoafnl ways, inteimixing birds and 
animak here and there among them. These are the manifestations of 
a fine taste. They also make use of wild flowere, snch as that which 
is caUed snaixlragon. Famous artists among ns inteisperse these 
fiowere with a number of qnaint oinaments, termed by the ignorant 
grotesques." Moderns have called them thus because it was at Rome 
that antiquarians first discovered models of decoration of this sort, in 
caverns Nvliicli wore torincrly sitting-rooms, studioH, bath-rooms, or 
apartments of tliat (lcs<-i iption, Imt which, thr<nigh the rising ol" the 
soil, had hecoiiu' hurit.'(l in the conrse of a long succesHion uf years. As 
tlu'sc subterranean structures are known at Rome by the name of 
* grottos/ so the ornaments Qontained in them got the name of 
'grotesques.' *' 

We have not an opportunity of showing the reader the works which 
Cellini pretends " t^ have made so infinitely finer and more solid than 
those of Turks;" but herewith is a copy of a damascened box, onui> 
mented m the same way, made at Venice by workmen called "aszi- 
ministi," and which is quite exquisite. 

The siege of Borne by the Constable de Bourbon forms one of the 
more Gomico-diamatic episodes' of the book. Cellini as an artillery- 
man is like the captain of a Spanish comedy. It is his arquebnse 
that kills the Constable, and his falcon-shot that wounds the Print <• of 
Orange. Then the Pope al>solves him " for all the liomieides he has 
committed, and intends to conmut, in the service of the Holy Apostolic 
Church." But S(K)n, alas ! the s<inie Pojie, Clement, is in want of 
money, and thf following is the Linu utable .scene that ensues: " Wheu 
we were all three locked up (in a small room in the citstle of St. 
Angelo), his Holiness and his iaToarite, the Cavalierino, placed before 
me tiaras, and all the precioos stones belonging to the A|x>stolic 
chamber. The Pope commanded me to unmount them, which I did. 
I then wrapped each stone in a separate bit of paper, and then we 
sewed them into the lining of the Pope's yestments and those of the 
Cavalierino. All the gold, about two hundred pounds in weight, was 
left to me, with orders to mdt it down with as great secrecy as 
possible.*' 

What manrels of workmanship and ornamentation was then throi\ii 

remorselessly into the melting-pot! This thought, however, does not 
extract the slighteht sigh from him, nor u word of respect for the 
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genius of those who went hefore him. Cellini's ivas an indomitable 
piide. Bnt &te was destined to punish him for this sacrilege, of 
which he was, however, only the passiye instrmnent ; either fiilsely, or 
with tmth, he was accused of having robbed a largo portion of the 
ingots of this treasnre. He was quite a man to make an arrow out of 
every bit of wood, and turn liin chances to account. He admits hannf^j 
wusht'd the ashes, in which remained one pound and a half of gold, 
and kept it lor liis sliare in the tninsjiction. 

But the siege comes to an end, and r^'iiveimto stiirts afresh for 
Florence. "I was alive," he writes, "a well-furnished purse was in 
my pocket, and I had a groom and a good hoise." And more ; he 
was a captain, and received orders to raise a company ; " hut," 
he adds, " I was always fond of seeing tho world, and as yet I had 
neyer heen to Mantna." 80 he shortly finds himself in that town^ 
seeking for work and finding some with ooe Maestro Niooolo of 
Milan, goldsmith to the Doke. He relied on the good offices of 
Crinlio Bomano^ wlio intvodnoed him to the Dnke. He resided there 
fonr months, during which time he made the ducal seal, and also a 
reliquary for the Holy Blood brought by St. Longino. He made 
besides a little wax model representing Chri.st seated, holding His 
cross, on which He seems to be leaning, in His left hand, while He 
opens the wound in His side with His right. 

Again he returned to Florence; hut he found his father liad died 
of tlie plague. He establishal himself in the old market, and earned 
a little money by mounting trinkets and jewels. It is then that he 
made his famous gold medallion of Hercules tearing open the Lion's 
Jaw, of which he gives a detailed description in his Treatise on Gold- 
smith's Work." These medallions or enseignes, as we have already 
stated, were worn on the hat. The one here mentioned obtained — says 
Cellini, and we think it not unlikely — great praise ficom Michad 
Angelo. There is a letter extant fitom Michael Angelo to Cellini, in 
which the great and austere genius seems almost to prostrate itself 
before the blustering and high-flown workman. But perhaps Michael 
Angelo was liimself less strict and austere than Vasari has thought 
proper to represent him. His sonnets, to which he so constantly 
reverts, on the subject of tliought batthng with the ideal, betray a 
suffering i\s well as a softened heart. We see him represented under 
a singularly dreamy and acceesible aspect in the bust— modelled, no 
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doubt, by yome one of his pupils, which is now in the possession of 
M. Beurdeley. II' the expression of tho mouth has jireservinl a da^ 
of bitterness, the look of the eye, at least, is gentle and kindly. 




blST OF MICIUtl. ANCF.Ut. 

(A Flori'titino Hroiizr by an unkiiuwu 8culpt4>r. In M. I». unlrlrj 'a ])u»»it>siun.) 

Bcnvenuto also made for Frederico Ginori the medallion of Atlas. 
** It was," he says, " a fi«^nire chiselled in metal ; he bore the world on his 
liack, in the shape of a ball of crystal, on which I had engraved the 
signs of the ziKliac. It stoo<l out on a l>ack ground of lapis- laziUi." 
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Bfti tscli, a celolnated iconoi^Ta}>li, has pointed out, in tbo collection of 
tho Priiu e dd Ligoe, a drawing by GeUini, believed to have been a 
study of this very figure of Atlas. 

Suddenly, and whon Clt iu' nt YII. bad first declared war with 
Florence, we see Cellini, like a bad citizen, leave his country and start 
tot Borne. Was it in truth, as he states, to obey the pressing injunc- 
tions of the Pope ? We must siqipose that his oonscienoe did not feel 
very dear ; for the space of a fortnight he remained sednded, and, as 
it were, purposely hidden, in the house of an old goldsmith whose 
name was Eapliaol del Moro. As yet, however, the Pope manifested no 
suspii'ion ; ho receive 1 him courteously, and forgave him his avowed 
larceny with respect to the washing of the pjold of the melted tiaras: 
in a second interview, impatient with Carailosso — who was a very slow 
worker — for Ix^in;^' ho dilatory in fniishiii*; a cope-button, he ordered of 
Cellini a secoud button, and showed him a number of precious stones. 
The following is Cellinis descriptiou of the model of the said button, 
which won for him great praise: "Above tbe diamond, which I had 
placed exactly in the centre of my composition, was God the Father, 
-seated in an easy attitude, so as to be in harmony with the rest of the 
piece, and not to crowd the diamond. With His right hand He was 
giving His blessing. The diamond was snpp(Hied by the arms of three 
little angels ; the centre one was modelled in high relief and the other 
t wo in semi-relief. Around them were playing a number of little children, 
interspersed with other stones. Tbe Father was covered with a floating 
mantle, whence arose a multitude of winged angels and ornaments. 
The whole was in white wax, standing on a background of black stone." 

But the Pontilf did not rest content with that. He j)roix>sed to 
Benvenuto, to whom it was a new branch of his art, that bo should 
engrave his coins. He executed a gold doubloon, or double ducat, which 
bore on the obverse an " Ecce Homo," and on the reverse tbe head of 
Pope Clement VIL Another cob, representing, on the obverse, the 
Pope and the Emperor supporting a erosB, and on the reverse, St. Peter 
and St. Paul, is also Cellini's work. These coins are most delicately 
engraved. 

He also made for Clement YII. the design and model in wood 
and in wax of a monumental chalice ; by way of a knob to the cover, 
he had put three statnettes in full relief, of Faith, Hope, and 

Charity, answering to three circular bas-relieis on the foot of the 
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chalice, which repre?ont;rfI the Nativity and Resnrrection of Christ, 
and the Gracifixioii of St. Peter. This chalice, which he refiued to 
giye up saye vpoQ immediiite payment, caused him many annqyaDces. 

We snppieBB in these Memoin ** aU that is too peiMinal or too ahso^ 
snch as tiie accoont of his dnels, his brother's death, his joamej to 






Naples^ his evoking the shadows in the Coliseimi. One trait, how- 
ever, indicates how oonfiised and heated was the hrain of the man. 
He is requested to portray a figore of Peace on a gold coin ; tiiis he 
does hy the figure of a young woman holding a lighted toieh, with 
which she is setting fire to the doors of the Temple <^ War ! 
While Benvenuto was completing two medals, one with Moses on 
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the reverse, the Pope died. Thus he was left exposed to the per- 
sf^cution of his enemies ; and the following will show that they had 




MRPALS iiV yBA>-CTS f. AND OF TOPR CLEMKNT VII. 

(By Ifenvcnuto Cellini. In the Cabinet dec Medoilles ct Antiques.) 



reasons for being inveterate : — " The arqnebusier " (he who had killed 
his brother, and whom he watched indefatigably) " had just had his 
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snpper, and was sfandinq: on the throsljoM of liis door holding his 
sword. I contrived to approach him iinohscrved witli a ]arp:e daf^'fxer 
in my hand, resemhling a huntinj^-knife. I hoped to cut oif his head 
at one blow ; hut he gave so sndden a jerk round tlmt the point of my 
weapon only reached his left shoulder, breaking the bone. He got up, 
dropped bis swoid, and, dck witb pain, began to ran. I pursued him, 
oTertook bim in a few paces, and laifflng my dagger over hia head, 
which he held yery low, I thrust it into him in such a way that it 
lodged between the bone of the neck and the back of the head so 
firmly that, notwithstanding aU my efibrts, I was nnable to withdraw it. 
I abandoned my dagger, therefore, and fled." His repntation, any- 
how, cannot have been of the best, for he was. for a moment, suspected 
of l>eing the coiner of money, by whose help forgers were infesting 
liome with false coin. 

Lastly, the account of the rapid and summarv hlow with a dn^^ger, 
which he inflicts upon liis rival Ponn>co, the goldsmith, ibr whom he 
lies secretly in wait, cannot but make one shudder with a feeling of 
intense disgnst. The manners and customs of that period were, 
doabtlea<<, cm(>l ; Imt there are honest and good artists, snch, for in- 
stance, as Leonardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo, and fiapbael, who passed 
throngjh them untainted, at least with the blood of their rivals. Benvennto 
Oellim is a boaster who had the good fortune to practise the trade of 
an honest man, and the still better luck to be able to hold a pen. 

F^ul Famese was the next to wear the papal tiara, under the title 
of Paul nr. He was a grave, firm, and sagacioos old man. He 
appreciated the goIdBmith*8 talent in BeuTcnuto, and gave him hu 
order for some coins— among others, a Si'iulo, represeiitiiig St. rani 
and the allegorical legend, Va9 ehcfionh. But IVnveiinto srcnis 
to have (juarrelled with the Prince Pietro Paolo Famese, for whom 
the Pope had a fatherly aflection, and be accused bim of having 
desif^ned to p>ison the Prince. 

Upon this, Benvenuto sfaite<l for Venice; and thence he went to 
Florence, where he received trom Ales.saudro de' Medici an order for 
executing his coins. His first production was a piece of silver, of 
forty sons in value, representing on the obverse the head of the Duke 
Alessandro, and on the reverse, the figures of Si CSosmo and St. 
Damian. "I also made designs for the Giulii.* On one side I engraved 

* The OialiA was b r.tiial ^ilvor coin, valw 6^. 
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a profile of St. John, seated, and holding a book in his hand. In my 
opinion, I had as yet produced nothing to eqnal this ; on the leTene, 
I placed the anns of Duke Alessandro. For half-ginlii, I eng^ved, 
HBti, a head of St. John. It yna the first full face eyer coined on 
80 thin a piece of silver." 

Boring this tune, the 15th of Angnst, the date at whidi Cellini was 
to obtain absolution fi>r aU his crimes and larcenies, ma drawing nigh. 
He reoeived, in the Pope's name, an inyitation to come and purge 
away his last homicidal crime. Leaving to liis pupil, Pietro Paolo, a 
iiuiiian, the necessary instructions for the striking of the lu^ins, he 
fitartetl, and followed in the j)rocession of the Madonna, with the 
cloak of sky-hlue silk, and so found grace and was ahsolve<l. 

For some time past he had applied himself to the chiselling on 
steel of a medallion of Alessandro de' Medici, of which he made the wax 
model in two honrs. It was at the Tory time when that tyrant was 
killed hy his companion in debauchery, Lorenzo, and also when 
Charles Y. was letoming, victorioDs, fam his expedition against 
Tonis. The triumphal arches raised on this occasion were nume- 
rous and magnificent, and t^e King made his triumphal entry into 
Bome with rmurellous pomp and grandeur. The Pope had in his 
possession a book containing the services in honour of the Tirgui, 
which was filled with yaluable and precious miniatures : he was pro- 
posing to offer it to the Spanish monarch as a present, and ordered 
BenvcMinto to make for it a cover of massive gold, richly chiselled, 
and ornamented with precious stones, to the value of six thousand 
crowns. 

Pope Paolo III. (Faniest*) was not so lilx^ral tis Clement VIL, and, 
on the other hand, our Florentine aiiist had no intention of being 
undeqmid. Ifaviiit< drawn hut small profit out of the large work 
that had just been entrusted to him, he resolved to go and offer his 
serrioes to Frauds I. The King of Erance held him in high esteem 
eyer since he had possessed the medal of Atlas^ presented to him after 
the death of Frederico Ginori, by whose orders it had been made. 
Benoranuto, therefore, left lUmia Passing through Padua, he be- 
thought himself that he would go and kiss the hand of Messer 
Bemho, not as yet a cardinal ; and he made a model in wax of his 
head, with a figure of Pegasus, in the midst of a wreath of myrtle, 
on the reverse. He then tmvelled through Switzerland, stopping 

z 
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at Lyons on the way, and at the end of four days started for Paris 
with his pupil, Ascaiuo. 

He went straight to the house of one fiosso, and knocked at his 
door. He stated that he had formerly lent him a sum of about ten 
scodi, to sahsist upon, and that he had rescned him from the fnry of 
the pupils of liaphael, whose works he cried down. But Boeso re- 
ceiver! liiiii coldly, and led liiin to iiiidcrstaiid tliat France at tliat time 
could think of notliinj:: l)nt war. Wlictlier true or false, this assertion 
anfijon'tl (V'llini, and a coldnos ensued iK twecn him and liosso. Tliey 
parted ahniptly; Cellini went and lodged with bi^uazella, a pupil of 
Andi'ca del Sarto. 

Bosso had only spoken the tnith ; Cellini had come at the worst of 
times. The finances of the kingdom, already much undermined by 
the luxury of its ostentations monarch, were altogether absorbed by 
preparations for the war then abont to break out. Frands I. granted 
Cellini a few moments' audience at Fontainebleau, and brought him 
home in his suite as far as Lyons. There Cellini fell ill, and so did 
Ascanio; and had soaroely recovered when he was seiaedwith a desiie 
to return to his own country, and with suppressed spite and TexatKm 
he relumed to Florence, crossing the Simplon. 

On liis way, he had long conversations with the Cardinal of Ferrara, 
who from that moment seems to have m»ule up his mind to mono- 
p(^lise him. He received from that prelate, who as yet was only 
endowed with an abbey at Lyons, sntticient money to make a silver ewer 
and Uisin, which, later on, and during his second voyage, he prevailed 
upon Francis I. to accept. 

In psasing, he greets the Due Ercule d'Esta. At Borne be opens 
a shop, and employs as many as eight workmen. Tlie Cardinal of 
Ferraia, who, no doubt, had mentioned him to Enmois I., writes him 
word to return to France, when he suddenly finds himself arrested, 
interrogated, and locked up in the Castle of St. Angelo. He was 
then about thirty-seven years of age. Some workmen had, either 
justly or unjustly, denounced him ss the author of the u]>])ro| nation 
of a portion of the gold tiaras of Clement VIL to a far more serious 
extent tluui he himself had been willing to admit. 

Tlien commences a chapter of the most incredible and grotesque 
romance. He stjvtes that ho is elainied by the Kin<^'s aml«i9s>ulor, 
M. de Moutiuc, but in vain. He attempts, with the aid oi the sheets 
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of his bed, cut up into strips and knotted together so as to form a 
kind of ruj)e, to effirt an e!8ea[)e, in the coiirw^ of which he Itreaks one 
of hifi lof^H. He takes refuge with the Canliiinl Coniaro, hut he is 
very soon discovered, eanglit again, and tJirown into a dungeon, in 
wliieli there is only just sutlieient light, and tliat hut for one hour in 
the day, to enable him to read a few leaves of the Bible, and the 
obronicles of Giovanni Yillani. He then incfrnds that an attempt is 
made to poison him; but, in reality, hi.s health ia filing. Fever 
seizes upon that heated farain, exeiteB him, and causes him to oanvene 
with Christ in miiacnlons visions. Imagine what must have passed 
in the mind of this caged jsgnar I All this part of his " Memoirs'* 
sometimes attains a degree of eloquence which touches ns in spite of 
omnelves. 

At last the Cardinal of Ferrara, taking advantage of an anspicions 
moment, obtains his forgiveness and absolution from tlie Pope, and 
has liim set at Uberty, at tlie very moment wlien he was ^jrobably on 
the eve of madness. All this took place in 1539. 

When once he is out of ])risoiK the artist sets to work again, and 
begins by completing the ewer and hasiii of silver which lie had begun 
for the Cardinal of Ferrara. He engraved for him besides, on a 
seal, two htUe subjects — St. John preaching in the Desert, and St. 
Ambiosiiis, on horseback, driving the Arians before him with a wliip. 
This was another opportonity to compete with the illnstrions Lautizb, 
of whom he was so jealous. 

It was then that he made for that same cardinal the model of the 
celebrated salt-cellar, representing the Earth and the Ocean, the only 
weQ-antbeiiticated and important piece of his that has snrvived. 
This is the somewhat inexact description he has left ns of it: "On 
an oval bjise, about twelve inches long {deux tiers de hrasse *), I placed 
two figures, re])rcscnting Earth and Ocean, rather more than a palm 
in dimensions ( three inches ), sitting with their legs interlac<.'d, in allu- 
sion to those long arms of the sea wliich, in some 2)laeeK, reach far into 
land. In Ocean s left hand I placed a ship, splendidly and minutely 
worked, destined to hold the salt The god was seated on ftmr sea* 

* Two-fhirds of a hramm. At page 841 we find Hbai Ftencfe I. ordered Cellmi to 

execute twelve statues of exBctly his own heightt viz. ncnr\y four hrattei; tbu^ sui> 
posing him (n l)o six ft't-t liigh, makes n bra$K pquiil tn oightoon inrlics, or a cubit. 
Therefore two-tUinla of thib mcasurcmeiit gives U8 twcivo inches ns the length of the 
mlt-cellar. — Ed. 

z 2 
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liorses, holdinj]: liis trident in his ri^lit luuul. Earth, represented hy a 
woman as graceful and as l>eautiful as I could conceive her io lx», 
rested one hand on a richly decorated teni])le, destined to hold pepjKT. 
In the other she held a long cornucopia, in which I had combined 
everything I knew of tliat was most beautiful. Beneath the goddess 
yim seen all the beautiful animals which the eartli produces, and 
under Ooean I had placed all the fishes and shells I was able to 
introduce in so limited a space. Lastly, the oval stand itself was 
oorered with rich and nnmerons oniaments.'' The description be 
gives of it in his " Treatise on Goldsmith's Work," is stall less correct 
than tins. What he has neglected to state is, that this great work of 
metal chasing is, in great measure, enameDed r Keptone is seated on 
a shell, which is covered with a bine drapery, nprinkled with fleur-de-lis 
of gold ; the saddle of the elephant on which Cylx^le reclines is also 
decorated with fleur-de-lis, simihirly, on a green surface ; on eiich side 
of the temple visible in our engraving — itself taken from a ])hoto- 
graph — Hercules and Abundance are standing in niches, surmounted 
with escutcheons l)earing the arms of France and an F, the initial of 
Francis I. The whole sjdt-cellar is tightly screwed on to a Iwise or 
stand of ebony, where the Four Hours of the day are alternately 
lepfresented with the Four Winds. The whole mores along on tiny 
ivory casters, that are half-hidden in the wooden stand. 

When, aftar bis return to France with his pnpils, Ascanio and 
Paob, in 1543, and his installation by main force in the house 
called the Petit-Nesle^ Benvennto bad finished this piece, of which 
the whole is ss nngracefbl and ill-combined as the detaUs of it are in- 
genious and snperlatively executed, theEing, overjoyed,be8towed on him 
1000 francs, in old gold, of full weight. Twenty-seven years after, 
Charles IX., on th(> occasion of his marriage with Elizabeth of Austria, 
daughter of Maximilian II., distrilaitt-d presents to his guests ; and the 
Archduki- Ferduiand, uncle to his aflianced bride, received, among 
other things, an ewer of onyx, a gold cup, and Cellini's salt-cellar. It 
remained almost bul led in the castle of Ambaraz, at Yieima ; it was 
supposed to have been stolen, or else meanly melted down, when it 
was, by some piece of good fortune, brought tQ light ; and catalogued 
for the first time in 1819. 

On bis arrival at Eontainebleau, Benvennto bsd been immediately 
presented to the King, who, though be received him graciously, did 
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not encourage him to look for the a<lvaiitages he had dreamed. Hig 
pride was deeply woimdcd, and he attempted a precipitate, hurried 
flight, which was nearly costing him very dear. At last Cardinal 
Ferrura jtromised liim apj)ointmeut.s similar to those which Lad heeu 
bestowed on the painter Leonardo da Yiuci, namely, 700 crowns per 
annum, with a payment for each of his works, of 500 crowns in gold 
in addition. He accepted this offer, and - undertook the models of 
twelve silver statues, destined to be used as candelabras around the 
King's table. Fnnois L wiahed them to xepresenfc six gods and six 
goddesses, of exactly bis own b^ht, whieh iros nearly four brasses ** 
(quaiT0 hratm), or six feet He began witb ibe models of Jnpiter 
and Jono, ApoUo and Ynlcan. 

Tbe King bestowed one bundled crowns in gold, as a pension, on bis 
two pupils, and gave him tbe H6tel du Petit-Nesle to inhabit. But 
this hotel was in the hands of the Provost ot Paris, who htul sublet 
it, 80 that it was only after a real siege, and in threatening the lives 
of the tenants, that he was at last able to enter into possession, which 
he diJ, there making his lirst arrangements for casting. 

It was then that he oommenced a bust of Julius Csesar, much 
larger than Nature, after a small copy of an admirable antique which 
he had brought witb bim from Borne. He also began another bust, 
of the same dimensions, of a young girl of great beaaty. He called 
tbe bead " FontaiDebfeany" after tbe fiiTonrite residence of tbe King. 

Tbis was tbe peiiod of greatest activity in Fiance. Hebasleftns 
no details conoeming bis smaller works, bis vanity prompting bim to 
talk only of bis great ones. Bnt be incidentally mentions a number of 
trinkets for many great loids, among others, Pietro Strozsi, tbe Count 
of AngTiirara (who was also already one of the patrons of Rosso), the 
Count di Pitigliano, and the Count de la MiraudoU'. AVhen the King, 
accompanied by the Duchess d'Etampes, came to see him, he was 
a-^tounded at the quantity of work he had undertaken. He had esta- 
blished a complete workshop, with Gennan and French workmen, whom 
he exchanged ibr abler ones whenever he could chance to meet witb 
them. 

No doubt Ascanio was at the head of the commercial portion of tbe 
establishment. He created for himself a sort of personal business, and 
fixed himself in Fiance : we find bis name mentioned in an aooount of 
Cardinal Hippolyte d'Este's expenses, during the stay of D. Alpbooxo, 
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6fsma \o the Duke of Femra, in 1558 and 1559. He was then 

inhabiting the cAf»tlp of the Petit-Nesle, sfiven up to him by Benvomito 
when he loti ; and iio was known l)V the nume of Ascanio di Nello. 
Certain dot imients go to ]>rovo tliat be wrts still at Paris in 1568. 

It is to tliat year, too, that we trace the gold medal of Francis I., 
now iH^lon^iiig to the Cabinet des Antiques. It is signed, and yet, 
strangely enough, Benvonuto makes no mention of it in his writings. 
It will certainly not bear comparison with the bronze medals of 
Pisanelio and other Italian masters, but it possesses a certain ridmess 
and folneaB of tonoh, and the profile of the King has an aristocratic 
turn. The moontbg of a cameo, also at the Cabinet des M^aille8« 
together mth some Tases and cups of bard materials, exposed in the 
ApoOo Gallery at the Loavie, date in all probability likewise firam that 
time. Nothing positively establishes their anthentbity ; but we wonld 
draw attention to this group of Neptune and Ampbitrite sitting on the 
edge of the cup, and standing boldly out, as in the salt-cellar. Figures, 
equally ojx'U to the charge of l>eing out of place, are also to be found 
in a cup made of rhinoceros horn, mounted in enamelletl gold, now^ at 
the Royal Museum of Munich. The distinguishing stamp of this 
l>reciou8 and valuable series of articles lies in the exquisite labour of 
the details; the more redaced, the more perfect they are. The 
small figures of dolphins and sirens dkporting, and dragpns 
twisting Iheir bodies into a thousand shapes, are masterpieces suf- 
ficiently delicate to explain the fashionable entbnsiasm of a gaUant 
eoart for so able a goldsmith, and the great Togne wbiob his workshop 
enjoyed. 

In a thupd tisit tttm the King, BenTsnuto submitted to him a com- 
{>lieated scheme for a fountain, and also the model of the Nymph ol 
Fontaineblean, afterwards carried oot and apj>lied to the door of the 

castle which looks out on tlie gardens, and called to this day the Porte 
Doree. It was at tliis memorable interview that tlie Kinic, who owned 
to not understanding the " ithos and jwithos of his projects a Vltnli- 
eiine, twice allied him " his friend." The bas-relief in hronzt> of the 
Nymph of Fontaine! )leau is at the Louvre, in the " Sjilles de la Sculptun* 
de la Benaissj\nce." It is a showy piece, which looks very common 
and very cold beside the refined elegances snd the aristocratic supple- 
ness of the Diana of Jean (ionjon. That hngo virago, reclining near a 
Mprmg, is neither chaste nor povvorfol in conception. A Parisian 
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cUrawel, with whom be was orach tahan, and whom, by-tbe-bye, be 
treated wiih the moBt leyoltmg bnitality, was the model for it. The 

stag's head in relievo is of very inferior invention, and as to the dogs 
and wild beasts grouped at the feet of the nymph, or l)ehintl lior 
shoulder, they are sketched ^vith more dash and "chic" than science, 
it is third-rate sculpture, and Francis I. would have found I'ar better 
and lar greater talent in his own Ireucb school, if he had deigned to 
look for it and make use of it. 

Unfortunately for him, Benvenuto bad forgotten, or, what w more 
probable still, his foolish vanity had neglected to secure the good 
graces of the Duchess d'bltampefl^ and oonsnlt her on the deeigiiB and 
projects he sabmitted to the King. 

It was naelesB later to bow humbly and endeayour to ingratiate 
himself; the Uow had been struck, and the o£Eence given. One day 
he betook himself to Si Gennain, where the court happened to be 
staying, armed with a onall me, ohanning in design and exeention, 
with which he hoptnl to reinstate himself in the good graces of the 
Duchess. He was ke])t waitiiiLr in the anteroom u whole day, until ho 
was conipelle<l to leave, lialf-dcad with hunger, and, as he himself 
states, " devoutly hoping that madam might go to tlw deuce." Thence 
he went to the Cardinal de Lorraine, to whom he presented the vase, 
only begging him in return to retain for him the good graces of the 
Kin LT. The worthy Cardinal received him most cordially, and forced 
him to accept in return a very large snm of money. But this was a 
dangerous game to play, and it only increased the hatred of Madame 
d'^tampea. One of the deyerest of the rerengefol tricks the 
favoorite pkyed him was to sow dissension between Benyennto and the 
Prhnatioe, whoee servioeB pleased the King so well that he had given 
him the Abbey of Si Martin. 

As soon as he had finished the famous Jnpiter—of which no traces 
are left — Benvenuto had it taken to the Palace of Fontaine! )leau, where 
the court tluai Wius. The Priniaticc, alter bringing away some pre- 
cious moulds from Eome, IurI just recently ha<l them cast in bronze, 
and with very great success. The Jupiter, as we know, wjis of 
silver, mounted on a pedestal, which rested on a wooden stand. It 
was exhibited in the room in which the Primatice's modem antiques 
chanced to be, which room was also hong round with paintings of the 
richest coloniing by Boaso. In the presence of all the court, Ascanio 
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poshed forwaid the statoe, whicb ^ras on oasteacB^ to where the Eing 
stood, at the same time "giving it a particular morement, which lent 
it a life-like appeaianoe." Cellini, always stndioiis of complete eflfoet% 

had, in what represented lightning in the god s hand, inserted a pieoe 
of lighted wax tupor. Naturally, the Duchess d'fitampes could not 
let sucli an occii<ion pass for a disj)lay of her antagonism, and began 
admiring the antiq^ues in preference to the Jujiitt^r tonans. At this 

Cellmi hut ill coiicralod his vexation. 
He was ordt-red to he silent. In great 
agitation he tore off passionately a bit 
of the dmpery which he had thrown 
over the legs of his god. Let us men- 
tion in passing that five of the Pri- 
matice's casts are still in existence, and 
ornament the gardens of the TnikrieB ; 
iheseare the Laoooon, the Ariadne, tlie 
Apollo, the Venus, and the Commo- 
dns. The workmanship of them is 
incomparably good. 

Suddenly, without any apparent rea- 
son for it, unleas it was that the King 
had fallen ill, without liavin*; completed 
a colossal statue of Mars which he had 
begun, Cellini starts one fine evening 
for Italy. The " traitor Ascanio '* was 
despatched after him, and rejoined hiin 
at midnight, doing his best to assove 
him that **those rascals of treasnrerB 
were crying ' Thief I thief 1' so loudly," 
it had become urgently necessary that 
the three great yases of silver which 
Benvennto had taken away with bim by mistake should be returned ! 
There was nothing for it hut to unpack them ! 

Cellini reached Florence in Auf^ust, irj-i."). He immediately went to 
Duke Cosmo, then at his \'illa of Poggio. In this fii-st interview was 
started the scheme for tla^ Perseus, destined to be placed in the great 
place already celehnited by Uonatello's sbitue and hy the David of 
Michael Angelo. The model of it in wax was liked, and finally placed 
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in fhe Hofleam of Florence, where it is now. It is not improbable 
that the etatnette wo liore reproduce waa one of Cellini's first attempts, 
or liuxlelH, for tlie Pcrseiis. 

He had boeii ut Florence Htarci-ly a year when his conduct ouiscd a 
fresh outLrcak. niid made liiin lly for refuge to Ycnice. This lie calls 
" the prodi<<ious variety of means with which his cruel ill-fortune used 
to persecute him." He is then in Venice for a time, where he visits 
Titian, Lorenzo do' Medici, with whom he bad been intimate in Pari% 
and Sansovino, whom he had previonaly known in Borne and at Flo- 
rence. Perhaps there may have been a pwoeptible desire on his 
part to act as a spy, judging, at least, by the fnrions glances that the 
Prior Strozzi and Lorenzino cast at hun. This is rather corroborated 
by the fact of his secret retom to Florence after a stay of only a 
few days. 

He very soon reinstated himself in the good gracee of the palace, 

whence he had for a time been estmuged hy his display of temper. 
Three works were engaging him at tliis time : the Perseus, at which 
he worked with great ardour and perstn'erance ; the making of small 
articles for the toilet and of jewellery, for which the Duchess, woman 
that she was, cared for alx)ve all things ; and his ardent competition 
■svith Baccio Bandinelli, whom he called the " new sculptor." For the 
Duchess he made a few little cups of silver, ornamented with beautiful 
and precious masks, a V antique, and also a trinket, in the shape of a ring 
for Uie little finger, which she despatched to Philip II. This was the 
time of his most violent passbns; his jealousy of Baccb Bandinelli 
passes all bounds, and almost mftkes him mad with fury. Some of the 
pages of his " Memoirs reek of blood and Hie. 

He sculptured in marble an Apollo and Hyacinth, and also a Nar- 
cissus. This last, in the flood caused by the Amo overflowing its 
hanks, and entering his studio, was accidentally thrown down, and 
broken across the chest ; hut he readjusted it cleverly, and hid the 
seam witli a wreath of liowers. 

The year InlS was a memorable one in Benvenuto Cellini's life. 
Wo would gladly call it the year of his })uritication. It stiw him com- 
plete the casting of his Perseus ; it is not only Cellini's chef-d'ceuvre, 
hut it is a work in which he threw, almost withont being aware of it, 
all his talent^ his caie, his energy, his pride, all even of his resooioes. 
He arose from it another man. No more excessee^ no more violence^ 
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and no more theft ; it seems as if CeUini*8 heart had heen aifted and 
tried in the Azrnace he prepared for the casting of his work. 

He first oast the Medusa, which the yoimg hero is tnunpliug itnder 
foot, and whose arm. which exceeds the bonndary of the pedestal, is, 

in my opinion, false in Imnuony. Then he proceeded to finish the 
waxen model of the sbitue, while he received the visits of Duke 
G>snK). Of course ho exap:,L,'emtes tlie coumioiiplace ol)6ervati<)iis 
niade by hi.s Excellency on thf subject. In the interval he had com- 
pleted a colossal bust of the Duke. It is still at Florence. A friend, 
in whose judgment we plac^e the utmost confidence, has assured us it 
is cleverly modelled and nobly designed. 

The day for the casting arrived. Cellini had oTeroome a thonsand 
mean tiiokB of tho ooiizt^ and much personal discouragement, heeides 
haying spent all the money he had made hy the ezecation of the 
jewels mounted for tho Duebess. We cannot, then, do hotter than 
quote the 8ea1ptor*8 own words, only reminding the reader how closely 
these pages are connected with the tragic experiences of Bernard 
Palissy in his first attempt at producing soameL 

"Animated with fresh ardour, I collected all my forces, and, with 
the little money left in my j)urse, I pure la wd a few piles of pine-W()(-)d 
from the forest of Serristori, near Montelupo. In awaitiiiir their 
arrival, I covered my Perseu.s with clay that I had ]>rej)ared Homc 
months previou.«<ly, so that it niit^lit Ix' in the required condition. As 
soon as I had complete<l my earthen mould {chape being the technical 
term for it"), carefully strengthened with strong bands of iron, I 
began, with the help of a slow fixe, to melt the wax from it, which 
came out by a number of apertures £>r that purpose ; for the more 
nnmeioiis these are the better the mould is filled. After extracting 
the wax, I hnilt up around my Peraeus, that is, anmnd the mould of 
it, a perforated oven made of bricks placed one over the other, so as 
to leave between each of them an empty space, in order to facilitate 
the action <^ the fire : after which, for the spaqe of two days and 
two nights, I ceased not to heat the oven continually until all the wax 
was melted out, and tliu mould comj)letely Uiked. 

"The next thing I did was to dig a pit wherein to hnry my mould, 
according to the rules of my art. When that was done, I took my 
mould, and with the help of pulleys ami strong ropes I mised it with 
care, and subpended it about a foot above the level of my furnace. 
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SO plaoin^ it that it should precisely ^,'mvitate towards the centre of 
the pit. I then let it gently down to the lx)ttoin of the furnace, 
where it rested with all jx)S8ible precision. This furnace I had filled 
with mgots of copper and bronze, heaped one upon the other, being 
careful to leave Ix'tween them spacx; sutiicient for the tiames to pass, 
in order that the metal should heat and liquefy faster. 

" I next resolutely commanded my workmen to light the furnace, 
and throw large pieces of pine-wood into it. Owing to the resin which 
oooed put of this wood, and to the admirable way in which my furnace 
iraa ooostiiidied, the lire burnt bo rapidly ibat I had to feed it now 
on one side and now on the other, which greatly fittigned and ez- 
hansted ma NcTertheleaB, I redonbled'my effortB. To add to our 
miafortane, onr workshq) canght fire, and for aome time we feared 
ihat the roof wonid fidl in npon ns. On the other hand, so strong a 
dranght of air reached me fimn the garden side, and so fturions a storm 
of rain, that my furnace was gradually getting colder. After Btru^jgling 
against these deplorable accidents for some lioui-s. I IxM-nue so worried 
and hanissed, that my constitution, though r(»l)nsl, could no longer 
l)enr such sfjvrre luinlsliip, and I was suddenly attacked by a most 
viol) lit intermittent fever ; in short, I was so ill that I found myself 
under the nece^ssity of lying down upon my bed. Thus in great 
sorrow I went to bed, and was no sooner there than I ordered the 
maids to carry victuals and drink into the shop for all the men at 
work, adding: 'Alas! to-morrow I shall have ceased to liye!' In 
this manner did I oontinne for two hours in a violent ferer, which I 
perceiyed was increasing every moment ; I was inoeesanily crying out, 
'I am dying 1 I am dying I' My honsekeeper, whose name was 
Maria Fiore da Outel del Bio, was one of the most sensible and affeo- 
tionato women in the world ; she rebuked me for giving way to vain 
fears, and at the same time tended me with the greatest kindness and 
t-are imaginable. However, seeing me so very ill, she could not con- 
tain herself, but ^hed a iiood of tears that she endeavouied to conceal 
from me. 

*' Whilst we were both in this deep affliction, a man entered the 
room, who in his person appeared to be as crooked and distorted as a 
great S, and began to express himself in these terms, in a tone of 
voice as dismal and melancholy as that of thase who exhort and pray 
with persons who are about to be execntod : ' Alas ! poor Benvennto» 
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your work tb spcnled, and the nuBfortime admits of no lemedj* No 
aooner had I lieaid ihe words uttered by this meeseDger of evfl than I 

cried out so loud that my voice might be heard to the seventh heaven, 
and I jumped out of Iwtd. I l>e^^an immediately to dress, di8iril>utin*]C 
kicks tlie whde to the iiiaid-.«erv'ant8 and to tlie Ixiys. as they ofiered to 
help me ou with my clothes. I complained latterly, saying : * Oh ! 
the envious and treaclierous wretches ! this is a piece of prenie<iitcited 
villany ; but I swear by the living God that I will sift it to the 
bottom, and before I die give such pioofe of who I am, as aball not 
fail to astonish the whole world !' 

"flaying hnddled on my clothee, I hurried, with a mind quite 
upset, to the workshop, where I found all those whom I had left so 
alert and in anch high apirits standing in the ntmoet confngion and 
aatomshmeni I thereupon exclaimed : ' Listen, all of yon, to what 
I am about to say ; and since you either would not or oould not follow 
the instructions with which I lefb you, obey me now that I am 
present ; my work is before us, and let none of you dare to oppoee or 
contradict me, for such cases as this require strength of arm, and not 
counsel !' 

** I went directly to examine the furnace, and saw all the metal in 
it concreted. I thereupon ordered two of the heljjers to step over the 
way to Capretta, the butcher, for a load of young oak, which had 
been above a year drying, and which Ginevra, the wile of the said 
Capretta, had previously plac^ at my disposal. Upon their bringing 
me the first bundles of it, I began to £11 the grate. This sort of oak 
makes a brisker lire than any other wood whatever ; but the wood of 
the poplar and the pine is used in casting artillery, because it makes a 
gentle fire. As soon as the concreted metal felt the power of this 
Tioleoi fire, it began to brighten and glitter. In the meanthne I 
ordered the windows to be set open, and sent some of the men to the 
roof of the house to put the fire out, which the flames from the furnace 
had again set fire to. On the garden side I had caused some planks 
and pieces of old calico to be so placed as to shelter us from tlie rain. 
As soon as I had a}»plied the proj)er remedy to each evil, I cried out 
louelly to my men to bestir themselves and lend a hel])ing hand ; so 
that when they saw that the concreted metal was beginning to melt 
again, the whole Ixxly of men obeyed me with zeal and alacrity ; every 
man did the work of three. 
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"Then I caused a maes of pewier, weighing about sixty pounds, to 
\» ihiown upon tbe metal in the frunaoe, which, with the help of the 

brisk wood fire and the stirring of it, sometimes with iron aud some- 
times with long poloa, soon became completely dissolved. Finding 
tliat, contrary to the expectation of my ignorant assistants, I had 
eiiected what at first had seemed as difficult as the raising of the 
dead, I recovered my vigour, so as no longer to perceive whether I 
had any fever, nor had I any longer any fear of death. 

" Suddenly a lond detonation was heard, and a glittering of fire 
flashed before our eyes, aa if it had been the darting of a flash of 
lightning 1 Upon the appeaianoe of this extraordinary phenomenon, 
tenor seized on all present, and on none more than myselfl The 
tremendoiiB noise being om, began to slaie at one another. We 
Tery soon peroeiTed that the oorer of the fiunaoe had bnrst asnnder 
and flown ofl^ and that the bronze was running over. I inmiediately 
caused the months of my mould to be opened, and at the same time to 
knock out tlie two tampions. 

" But finding that the metal did not run with its nsnal velocity, and 
apprehending that the cause of this was that the fusibility of the metal 
was injured by the violence of the fire, I ordered all my pewter dishes 
and porringers, which were in niimlx r about two hundred, to be col- 
lected. With a half of them I Med my troughs, and the other I cast 
into the fnmace. Upon this, my workmen perceived that my bronze 
was completely dtBsolved, and that my mould was fiUmg ; they now 
asBisked and obeyed me with redoubled joy and alacrity. In seeing to 
one part and then to another, I said in my hearty 'Blessed art Thou, 

0 my God, who by Thine almighty power didst zise from the dead 
and aseend in glory to Heaven 1' At that very moment I found that 
my mould was full. I fell on my kneee, and thanked God with my 
whole soul ! . . . Then, having spied a dish of salad which stood on 
a little In^nch hard by, I ate of it with greiit and excellent appetite, 
aud drank with all niy jonnicyni' n and assistants, and went joyful 
and in good health to bed, for tliero were still two hours of night ; and 

1 rested as well and as thoroughly as if I had been troubled with no 
manner of disorder. In the meantime, my good housekeeper, without 
my having left any orders with her, had provided a young well* 
fattened capon fat my dinner, so that when I arose, which was not 
tiU near dinner-time, she aooosted me merrily, and said, ' Is this the 
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man who thonfijht he was dying ?' All ray i)oople kftving got over 
their fright aiul panic, and without d(4ay pr(X'nred earthen vessels to 
supply the placo of the pe\vt+?r dishes and {X)riinger8 we iiiid hrokeii 
np, we all sat down very dieerily to dinner ; indeed, I do not roniem- 
1)er having ever in my life eaten a meal with greater satislactiou, or 
with a better appetite." 

When BenvenQto uncovered his statue, the casting of it was i)erfect, 
with the exception of the toes and half of the right foot. When it 
wns placed on its pedestal, which was itself elahoiately and exqiiisitely 
finished, and nnooYered, it won for him a thousand enloginms, and, 
acoording to the ftshion of the time, as many sonnets. This Petaena 
is not, howerer, a work of power ; if a mirade were suddenly to ehange- 
him into flesh and hone, he would in&lHhly fiJl forwaid ; his lege are 
commonplace, and his hands are hadly drawn ; the memheni of the 
Mednsa are donhled up like those of a trussed fowl. The general 
effect, however, is elegant, the outline easy, and the attitude modest, 
but proud ; it represents the action of a young nervous and eoiinigeous 
lad, who has just achieved an extraordinary exploit: his knitted brow 
and quiverini,' eyelid, his hand, which is tightly grasping the handle 
of his Bword, menacingly, all this is well thought over and well ex- 
pressed. As U) the detail, the helmet especially, and the statuettes 
which form the angles of the pedestal,, it is in these that the able 
goldsmith reveals his talent. 

Benvennto had studied much and long. M. Paul de Bt. Victor, 
with his exquisite appreciation of the Italian Benaissance, hss heen 
careM not to overlook this iaet; and after quoting a fine passage 
of the ''Disoonrs de CSellini ear les Principes de TArt da Deesin/' he 
adds: "This enthosiaran for the heanty of the human foim was 
shared hy that whole period. We know with what fervour Mieliael 
Angelo stndied the anatomy of corpses, placing a candle in their navel 
so as to study them lar into the night. A skeleton is now no longer, 
as in the I^Iiddle' Ages, merely the hideous vestige of corrujitihlo flesh, 
but tlie admirabh' framework of vigour and Ix-auty. Man bends over 
a death's head and examines it with the greatest admiration and 
interest ; he no longer sees in it repugnance, but the secret of human 
liie; he measures on the recesses of the cranium the orhits of Apollo's 
eyes, and from its grinning mouth he draws the gracious smile of 
YenuB. The gods, nymphs, herDOS, angels, and goddesses, which oma- 
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meiit with their gracfifal forms the imlaccs and temples about iis, grew 
out of a maHs of cornij)(io]i, m flowers do out of rotten Leaps. The 
sixtoenth ceutury inuugurated th»' ])lastie triunijdi of Deiitli." 

The reuiaiuder of Benvenuto Cellini's works and life contuiii 
notliing wherewith to rivet our attention here. He might have 
munnnrod witli that Latin poet : " Kxegi nionumentum." He made 
many busts, trinkets, a Neptune, but his Perseus was* his pre- 
eminent work ; and it is that which, putting aside his works in gold 
and silver — now irvspan^bly destroyed — seenies his life in the 
long-lived pages of history. On the 16th of May, 1563, he was 
chosen, togeUier with Bronzmo, Giorgio Yasari, and rAmmanati, 
to represent the artists of Floienoe at the ftmeral of Miohael Angela 
We were not wrong, then, in saying that his famous statne bad 
"xeinstated" him. Then the lion l)ecame a lamb, but a quarrelsome 
lamb still ; he lost his claws gradually, one by one, and his teeth, 
which he still showed now and then to I'nceio Ijanihnelli ; he changed 
his den into a sheepfold ; the last pages of his " 3Iemoii-s " are full of 
the aeeonnt of his reconciliaticm with his country neighbours. He 
died on the Lltli of Fehruarj', 1571. 

Notwithstanduig his boaatfulness and self-gmtulation, there can be 
no doubt that he occupied an important place among the artists of his 
time ; nor that Kings disputed him with Popes, and the aristociacy with 
Cardinals. The love of jewellery was the folly of the age, and men 
were subject to it as well as women, in Italy even more so than else- 
where. The taste, mannerism, and refinement made itself felt in 
poetry as well as in art It was from Italy and their costly conquests 
that Louis XII. and Francis I. brought the passion for Italian works 
to France — a passion only justifiable when it is aroused by personal 
superiority. 

All Eurojx:! joined in the collecting of those small figures which 
Celliui was wont to stick on the spout or neck of his vases, or to make 
creeping along the stands of his ewers and cups. Jewellery hecanie 
nothing hut an embossing of his-rehefs. Even ponderous ( rerniauy 
grew enthusiastic about it ; and the reader may judge, from the ewer 
at the Louvre Museum, and which we have here separated from its 
basin, of the use she made of helmeted heads rising out of an urn like 
the exit of a chicken from its egg-shell ; of triumphs in the shape of 
running friezes in the midst of trophies of anns and of musical instni* 
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meiits. For my part, I can tiunk of nothing so mistaken as the 

starting-point of this ornamentation : satyr??, sitting more or less 
uncomlbrtably, like monkeys hitched on furniture, and liandles, doing 
all in their power to conceal the place they emanate from, are 
masked with cord;^ and ribbons, and fasti'ned where they can, formally 
inviting one not to touch them ! In this particular, aj^^ain, the East 
gives us e'xceilent lessons in taste, but she wisely abstains, in ornamen- 
tation, from the use of the human face. The Semitic races, who 
esteemed themfielves even unto the making of gods after their own 
imagie, have, without intending it, diminished the dignity of humanity 
asBOciatukg to it what should he secondary only — that is, the animal, 
actual or fimtastic, the plant, or the flower. 

BenTsnnto had, at Paris, met with casters 
of whom he himself praises the ability and 
deTemesB, although he states that "those 
old masters blessed the day and the hour in 
which they made his acquaintanoe." French 
sculpture, however, had nothing to gain from 
the adveut of tliis matiimoro, for Michel 
(SizteuiUi ooDtmy.) ( olonib*', Li^'icr liichier, Pierre Bontemps, 

Germain Pilon, Jean Cousin, and Jean Goujon 
had already done, and certainly did subsequently, finer and better 
things than the Nymph of Fontainobleau. 

Among the Parisian goldsmiths, too, were some who were qoite 
capable of maintaining the French tradition, which is liglit joined 

to grace. Such, for instance, is this ring, 
which has "ryen sans amour" for its motto. 
One of these goldsmiths, posterior to BeuTO- 
nuto— he was horn in 1518 — was master 
£tienne Delaulne. There is one medal of his 
remaim'ng, which is at the Cabinet des An- 
tiques, and which represents Henry II.; all 
tlie x&^i of his work has perished. But we 
RING or ausELLKo iHo» OF THE tracc the abuiulance — so French — of liis ima- 
gination, of his taste, and of his mind in the 
preeious prints lie engraved with his own 
hand, and in his pen and ink sketches on vellum. He seems to 
ha?e quitted France from rehgious motives ; and when he engrayed 
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this priceless view of the interior of his workshop — for it is evidently 
one of his clients who in stoopinj? and speakin;? through the open 
window, whih^ his workmen finis'i or commence a dish and a vase, 
and enamel some trinket — Delaulne was living at Augsburg, and was 




very near the end of his earthly career. Owing to the quantity and choice 
of working material his engravings afforiled to goldsmiths, enamellers, 
jewellers, pewter and tin potters, chisollera of iron, and carvers in wood, 
he obtained a very notable ami very extended degree of influence ; and 
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it is mnoh to be regretted that tlie name of ^tienneDelaiihie is not more 
fimiiliivr to the public ear. In every respect he deserves to be recognised. 

The jewels of tlie reign of Louis XIII. suddenly l>reak off with the 
tnidition of tlie iiUegorieal figures of the lienaissaiice : the enamelled 
figures of virtues and vices, the eouibats of horsemen demonstrated in 
an oval no bigger than a nutshell, the deities of Olympus standing in 
niches, — all these give way to the taste for precious stones. This taste, 
we, for our part, cannot but applaud. The making of statues and bas- 
reliefs should be entirely left to the sculptor and statuaiy ; it is not as 

the lepreeentation of a figure that a 
jewel should be judged; at a litUe 
distance sU the admirably minuto 
ivoifaDanship of the lidian jewels 
disappears, and merely suggests an 
indistinct blot. But, on the other 
hand, nothing can be so pleasing to 
the eye as the intense light and 
brillianry of a well-cut and well- 
moiuitnl diamond. It is certainly 
what best reminds one of that which 
is most mysterious, most living, and 
most attractive in the world, namely, 
the tirinkling of a star. The pendant 
we reproduce here was composed by 
Gtlles L^gsie. In bis series of pub- 
lished articles on French jeweUety in 
the "Gazette des Beaux Arts," theonly 
&ult of which is that tbey were never 
collected into one volume, M. Paul 
Mantz has said of it : " This is the most reasonable, solid, and sol)erly 
French sort of jewel ever worn Ijy the i\[ontespans and Fontanges.** 

Although it has more variety of outline, and more subtleness of 
mounting, the jewel of the eighteenth century has less serenity and 
elegance. It made a use of enamel and gold that sometimes stood 
in the way of the stone's brightness. It also made use of poUshed 
steel, and imitations of stones, which were not without a certain 
success; and in this we foresee the part which the middle dass is 
about to take in the affiedrs of France. 
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The Empire has left uh the names ol' celebrated jewellers, Thomire, 
Odiot, and others ; but a heavy interpretation of the antique still pre- 
vailed. Who has not seen the high crowns, the combs which stand 
upright on the heads of Josephine, of the Queen Hortcnse, and of the 
ladies of the imperial court, in the pictures of David, and in the por- 
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traits of Prudhon and Gerard ? Everything Is becoming to a pretty 
woman, even that which is absurd. But when one actually handles 
one of these jewels, one is scarcely tempted to remember that Prudhon 
himself designed some of the jewels of his time. 

Now-a-days jewellery is Btill doing marvels. The Englii^h, who daily 
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import workmen from iw, at enormous wages — the English, and the 
English only — can compete with our Parisian jewellers ; they have 
the same superiority with regard to the freshness of polish and bright- 
ness of colour of their metals ; ours, however, have pre-eminent chaste- 
ness of mounting, lightness, and strength ; producing twice as much 
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effect with half the numl)er of stones. Workmanship is now more 
perfect than it ever was. The acquisition by the lj0u\Te of the 
jewels in the Campana collection seems in itself to have exercised over 
the art a most palutary influence. Our artists have since had broader 
views, and a better idea of uniting thought with execution. Thus, for 
example, if they imitate natural or artificial objects, such as animals or 
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flowers, they simplify the details, and devote their attention to put 
in rehef wliat is chiefly characteristic, and neatly and distinctly to 
designate the diliereuces of race and species. 
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Jewellery, closely connected with lemiuine orna mentation, is infinitely 
more diftitnlt to chanicterise than the goldsmith's art, which l^elongs 
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mora esdnriTely to fiimilks; it ftUows woman in all the caprioea of 
lier head-dress, her clothing, and external habits. The style and 

fashion of jewellery may vary as often as twioe in one year or season. 

Who will utk'inpt to determine tlie exact year in which this collar or 
that bracelet, this belt-cljis]) or that spniv for the hair, first left the 
jeweller's workshop? The art of the .goldsmith is leas changeable. 
Thus it is that one may, almost with the certainty of being correct, 
8tat« that the silver vase by Claude Ballin (p. 35.3) belonj];ed to the 
periotl of Louis XIY., because we find great and remarkable analogy 
between it .nid thost^ vases which were cast on the models of Lepautre 
for the Park at Versailles. The timepiece, also (p. 350), which dates 
from the beginning of the eighteenth century, cannot bnt have belonged 
to a set of fnmitnre in the style of the Grand Regn$» These foil 
arches, the cupolas with broken sommit, and the Tolntes in the shape of 
a fiddle-bow, ace also to be found in the Salon des Glaoes a Versailles, 
and at the Loavre in the cornices of the ceiling of the Galerie 
d'Apollon. 

Thus it is also with the timepiece of Marie Antoinette, belonging 
to M. L. Double (p. 857 ) : it can only have struck in a boudoir of the 
eighteenth century. This urn, the central portion of which revolves on 
itself, so as to mark the hour under a stationary serpent's tongue — the 
serpent itself l)eing the emblem of eternity ; this profusion of precious 
stimes scattereil over the quiver; this torch, suspended across and 
iastpoed with a true lover s knot ; this elegant and useful monument^ 
well-conceived and marvellously cast, inlaid, chiselled, gilt, and ena- 
melled : all combine to make of it a masterpiece inalienable from a period 
when the French spirit was most in possession of all its qualities and 
all its defects, and when it knew how most gracefully to dispky them. 

We might then almost find, as it were, one whole side of the 
luxurious lace of the " great reign/' were it not for the irreparable 
disasters which compelled Louis XIY., vanquished and mined, but 
always noble and proud, to send all his plate, jewellery, and the massive 
silver fui-niture of A'ersailles, to the .Mint. We are ue(iuainted with 
the outline of some of thise sumptuous articles tlirough the ]»riiits 6i 
ix'pautre and of l>('raiu ; there were even huge orange-tree boxas, 
and sofas of solid metal. It was necessary to save the honour of 
Jb^rauce; but it was as gruat a sacrilice as when the captain of a ship 
gives the order for the carji^o to bo thrown overboard. 
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like a gentleman, and Madame de Sevign^ wept over the loas of her 
jewel casket. The amount melted down was incalculable. It was in 
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all probability at tbis time that all Cellini's work disappeared, since 
■we know that the King went so far as to throw into the crucible a 
small equestrian statuette of King Louis XIII., his father, which could 
not have fetched more than a few hundred crowns. 

But is it not singular, with respect to Cellini, whose name was not 
yet forgotten, that all his works, intrinsically of small value, should 
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have disappeared, when candlesticks of the time of Loujs XV., in 
massive silver, should still remain among us ? It may truly be said 
that nothhig but the Church treasures survived ; and they, too, by a 
singular fatality, were destined to be swallowed up in the final ship- 
wreck of the ancient monarchy. 

Louis XVL, too, on the 2l8t of September, 1786, issued orders to liis 
plate-keeper to send to the Mint "a whole series of plates, dishes, and 
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rovers." As to the destniction of the treasure of St. Denis, it was to 
our national history of the goldsmitli's art what the condagration of 
the hbrtiry at Alexandria wh.s to tlio antique 
world. It was, as it were, the titles of noV)ilitv 
of the indastrial art that Frunce threw into 
the fire at ihis terrible conjouctare. 

We have now bat few remarks to make. 
Each one of onr readers will lecognise the 
style of Lonb XV. in thia "ne^" of whieh 
we hsye already mentioned the nse. Towaxds 
the year 1745 MeMaonnier bad it made for 
the Sing. The drawing of it oi . > is known 
to ns. It is evidently the siater of the lamp 
we hare jnst illastrated, by Thomas Germain, 
1 750, and has the same elaborateness of style, 
the same shells and blunt projecting corneis, 
and the same wreaths of acanthus leaves. To 
say the truth, we only half admire these spe- 
cimens of vegetation in metal ; and if we had 
any great predilection for the industrial arts 
of the eighteenth centuxy, it would not be in 
its ornamental plate. 

Under Louis XVI. a charming application 
was made of gold of different cdUyxatB, This 
seal, made from a design by Morean, is as 
ohanning (ram the variety oi its ooloon as 
from the eicellenee of its engraving and 
dedgn. It should seem as if the gold- 
smith had snnmumed the help of the painter. 
M. L. Double has in his possession a snnfi'- 
box that is a masterpiece of this style; 
M. Edward Lievre has reproduced it in 
his intelligent publication of "Celebrated 
Collections;" yellow gold, green gold, and 
red gold are combined and placed in 
juxtaposition, so as best to throw np the metal by contrast. 

Now-a-days electro-plating competes powerfully with silver plate. 
How then is it poftsihle, when riches alnuiet nniversally consist in the 
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interest of money, to repiQeent a few Irandrod tbonaand finncB? The 
eje k eqiially pleased and gratified with a xesnlt that only ooete abont 
ten thousand. So &r, then, good sense is in aoooidanee with vanity. 

We cannot tliereforo now hope to see again large orders, such as those 
given for the ornamentation of the table of the Duke of Orleans, 
wrought hy l^)arY<', or such especially as that of the table service o{ 
the Due (le Luynes. Has not the town of Paris, that gives the signal 
for ofHcial economy, issued an order for its grand service for gala days 
to be made of electro-plate ? We are, bowerer, far from lamenting 
this fact. The general efifoct is absdately the same, and we hope that 
this one at least will never have to be sent to the Mint. 

Many a ehoioe and elegant artiele has issued fiom the workahops of 
goldsmiths in the pcesent day; those, for instance, invented and 
modelled by Feodidres, or by IML Elagnian, or ])lL Vechte. We know 
the ifunons story of the shields hy Fench^res, which were sold to the 
King of Pmssia as works by Cellini, and which, exhibited m his museum 
until the day that the frand was discovered, gave birth to more than 
one dithyramb in honour of the sixteenth century ! We might men- 
tion, among cf)ntemporaneous works, various cups and vases to l)e 
run for at races. Unfortunately, these chefs-d'oeuvre are, for the 
most part, signed not by the artist who designed them, but by the 
maker who fabricated them ; and we will not once again establish a 
series of mistakes over which the future will not have spare time 
enough to hold an.inqnest. If^ therefore, we hear that a trinket or 
statuette, a ring or a cop, comes from such and such a shop, vrell and 
good ; but let it not be said that it is the work of this or tlUKt master, 
for that is equivalent to saying that a particnlar book was written by 
the publisher or bookseUer of whom one mayt^anoe to purchase ii ' 

It is impossible too loudly to protest against so violent an injustice, 
calculated only to lead critics astray, lessen the productive force of 
real artists, and suppress the dignity and wholesome pride of a name. 
For this reason, in its increasingly interesting exhibitions the rnion 
Ctntrale h«is pereiii})t()rily insisted that each man sliall l»e responsible 
for his work. The jtubiic, warned thereby, showed itst lt to l)e as in- 
telligent and s<nvil.h! as it always is. The loudest applause was 
bestowed on the glass cabinets of two young artists who, before having 
been able to set up a shop on their own accomit, had from time to 
time anonymously betttowed articles of great merit on the shops most 
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in renown and yogue ; theee are tbe Brotben Fannieres. We bive 

selected from their works the beer-pot in embossed silver here repro- 
duced. It was purchased, on the occasion of his first visit, by the 
Emperor. The hops crecpiiii:^ over it so ornamentally suggest its 
use; its shape, without heiii^,^ anv thing extraordinary, is simple and 
practical, and the whole thing is in excellent proportion. The work- 
manship is exceedingly good. By their production of other works of 
plate, MeBBTB. Fanniere Brothers have proved that their snecesB in 
the working of this handsome article is not an exoeption with them. 

Bnt this is ahnost s si^isry attempt. The true artist embosser, 
the tme ohiseUer in the spirit of the time^ is that electric agent who 
can reunite particles of copper, silver, and gold into one galvanic 
solntkm, and place them, with startling precision and impertnrbable 
palaenoe wherever the galvanic current may chance to indicate. 
This is electro-plate. The poet has said with regard to the substitu- 
tion of printed books for manuscripts, "This will kill that;" and it may 
also he littered with reference to all our industrial arts. Invention 
can lose nothing by it, but, on the contrary, it may hope to gain new 
channels; but what is to become of the instrument? what is now the 
artist without the workman— the soul without the haud ? 
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It is in India, that cradle of Luinauity and p^arden of the decorative 
arts, tliat the art of tapestry had its birth. It is under the tents and 
in the pahices of the vast heap of ancient kingdoms which we call the 
East, that, during the long repose of an all but vegetating existence, 
womea's needles for the fizst time traced representations of birds, 
flowera, and sometimes imaginary scenes, upon cloth. It was as much 
to meet a necessity as it ms to indulge huLXu^ that the workman's 
shuttle learnt to iroaye caipets which were soft to the feet of the 
master as the skins and foxs of xaie beasts. Now-a-days, carpets and 
implements of war are what obiefly remain of the fabnkus splendoiiia 
of Eaatem rajahs. ' A Bnssiaa ttayeller relates that when these rajahs 
passed through a town, , in oeitomonieB of state, cashmeie shawls of 
great antiquity and rare beauty were spread out before their horses* 
feet for them to tread upon. A carpet, as coarse as a plait of reeds, is 
the sole furniture of these wandering and itinerant jewellers, who work 
gold with the hands and instruments of fairies. It is on a carpet that 
the fakirs, with their legs bent under them, and themselves immovable, 
converse night and day with 2^ature. It is on a carpet, more or leas 
Taluablo according to bis means, that the Mussulman turns his face 
towards Mecca to say his prayers. 

Judging by the price that rich Asiatics set upon it, in periods which 
are to us pre-historicy we csn imagine the perfection to which tapestiy 
worked by the hand or woven by the loom, was brought. Homer 
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often mfikes mentkm of it When danger seems first to thieaten Troy, 

Hector says to his mother : " The most elegant and the largest Yeil 
thou hast in thy possession, that which thou lovost best, spread out 
on the kiues of .^lorions-haired Minerva. . . . He liad no sooner 
uttered it than the queen lif rseU' descended into the scented chaml>er 
where were kept veils artistically worked by the Sidonian women, which 
the god-like Paris had brought from Sidon." The one she selected 
was the finest in the variety of its embroidery; "it shone like a 
star." 

In the glass cabinets of the Egyptian Museum of the LouTie aie 
exposed, among the articles from the collection Clot-Bey, fragments of 
tissnes which demonstrate, according to the opinion of connoisseiizB, 
the first use of a low*warp (lotse-^Mse) loom. 

In his " Metamorphoses," 0?id relates, without appearing to &thom 
its bidden meaning, the combat between Pallas and Arachne ; it is a 
I'able which Greece had certaiidy borrowed from Asia, and which 
signalizes the traditional jealousy the artist feels with regard to a too 
clever workman. Arachne was Lydian ; her father was a workman 
of Colophon, who was celebrated for the beauty of his purple dyes. 
When Pallas, provoked by Arachne, reveals herself, "they both 
sit down, and stretch the threads of the double \Narp upon a light 
frame ; they fix them ; a reed divides them ; started by their fingers, 
the shuttle elips and forma the weft ; then they consolidate the work 
hy inserting a comh^ whose teeth they pass between the threads of 
the warp." This is exactly the way in which the tapestry woikera 
of the Gobelins go to work. Like them, also, the two riTsla work 
* in shades meltmg from one cobor to another, mixing ^ threads of 
gold with prepared worsted of Tyre." They also work personi- 
fied scenes : nustere Pallas chooses for her subject the deplorable 
fate of human Ijcings who venture to compete with gotls; while 
the impnident Arachne represents the gallantries of Olympus. At 
last they both surround their picture with a border ; the one with a 
wreath of flowers intertwined with ivy-leaves, and the other with olive- 
branches. 

A clever traveller named Jean Lagrange writes : " The carpets ot 
Smyrna and Cnramania are woven by women's bands. When a child is 
old enough to hold a shuttle, she is given worsted of all colours; and 
between two trees are stretched the cords that are to form the waip. 
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Then she is told : * It is for you to make your own dowry.' For her 
guides, she has only the innate feeling of the ])eauty of outlino, and 
the sortin;^ of shades, and tlie tradition and the examyile of her com- 
panions. The work is slowly continiied. Each successive week, month, 
and year, marks the growth both of the work and of the worker. 
When- childhood is over and womanhood has set in, the carpet is 
generally completed ; and then two masters, two pnrchasers, present 
themselyes ; the one carries off a carpet and the other a wife." 

The art of tapestry seems in ancient times to have been altogciher 
monopolized by the towns of the centre <^ Asia and of the sea-coast 
Their produce was exported into Eurojje in merchant vessels from 
Tyre, which smuggled it much as Cleopatra smuggled herself into 
Capsar's presence, rolled up in a carpet and carried on the back of a 
slave. The cataclysms of the Koirian Empire must have ii)tlicted a 
fatal blow upon it. Strong armour, horses, and thousands of slaves 
were the luxury of wandering conquerors, iiud wIk'U the general 
desolation consequent on their successive invasions was abated, the 
Wi'stern world arose, having itself adopted the barbarous manners and 
customs of its con(|ueror9. 

How and at what period did the art of tapestry make its way into 
France? This is a question which historical critics have failed to 
answer satisfoctorOy. It was, without doubt, throagh the Saracens, 
who, after croesbig the Pyrenees, reached the very heart of France, 
and probably, too, by Byzantine workmen who had accompanied the 
mosaists under Charlemagn&'s predecessors. 

The annals of onr central towns, those of the north and north-east, 
testify at least, since the middle of the ninth century, to the existence 
of higli-warp {hante-liAst ) looms. A charter nicTitioiis that 11 Bishop of 
Auxcrre, whose death occurred in 810, "orch^red S( nic carpets for his 
church ;" towards the year 890, we find that the monks of the Alihey 
of Saumur manufactured some themselves ; thus also \^^th regaid to 
Poictiers, Kheims, Troyes, Beauvais, Aubusson, Valencienne.', Tours, 
and Arras. Bat as early as the fifteenth century, the carpets and 
tapestries of Arras were pre-eminent. The Italians themselves, who 
admire them, baye adopted the term " Arazzi " to designate historical 
tapestries. Neyertheless this superiority of French industry was 
slow in manifesting itself, for, in 1260, tiie produce of the looms of 
the ''makers of Sarrazin carpets** bekmged only to the Church, tbe 
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nobility, aud the King. On the other hand, the " tapis nostrez," 
which in all probahility were purely national, both in make and ap- 
pearance, were the property of the gentry and middle class. 

It matters little how the loom and the secrets of dyeing the wool 
were imported and taught. The fact which most strikes one is the 
sentiment of general hannony with which this P'rench middle age, 
mndi ahnsed when eompiied with the Italian Benaissanoey took 
pooa c a m on of tapestry fat deoorathe pniposes. In the chnieh it was 
a softer echo of staitted glass. When suspended to walls and oolomns 
on the oooaaion of State festiTals, it endowed theur time-&ded pietnres 
and paintings with an extraordinary degree of hriUiancy. It instmeted 
the ignorant poor in the historical episodes of the New as well as tho 
Old Testament, llene d'Anjou l)eqneathed to the " ('hiirch of Mon- 
sieur St. Maurice d' Angers" (in 1401) liis tapestry of the A|X)calypse, 
comprising seventy-five subjects, on an alternately red and blue 
ground ; they are still the chief ornament of that cathedral. 

In feudal castles tapestry formed, as it were, a new page in a large 
book of miniatures, translations for those who oonld not lead, the 
" histories " or legends, then popular, snggesting well-known hunts 
and fastiyities, reoonnting celebrated toomaments or £unous battles, 
giving grave lessons too in morality and propriety. A series of 
Yalenciennes tapestries desefibes in three chapters, with dear and 
touching simplicity, the incidents of a falcon chase. The mnaenm of 
Glnny exhibits the Bataille de Jaraac" and the "Bataille de Si. 
Denis/' done from life (jporiraiiea au naiurd) ; at Orleans may be 
seen the triumphant entry of Jeanne d*Are. 

In tlie mile des cerfs of the ducal palace of Nancy is presen'ed a 
specimen of high-warp tapestry, composed of ^even pieces, in worsted 
and silk, originally l>ron<^lit away, it is said, from the tent of "Charles 
le Temeraire " at the buttle of Nancy (January 5th, MTT). 

Besides the feeling of national pride which attaches to it, it m 
curious on account of its subject, the Condamnacion de Souper et de 
Banquet. It IS a whole story in itself, whose allegorical basis is in- 
tended to expose the snares and drawbacks of good living. The 
names of the persooegra present, which also indicate thieir mission^ 
are written in Gothic letters and inscriptions. These are: Dtner, 
Souper, Ba/Hptd ; aleo Bann^-Compa^ie, Pom Temps, Chwrman* 
dm, Friandiie, Je Boif-^Voua, Ssc &c Then comes a Fool, with 
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his bauble and the acolytes of the biin(|uet: Apophxic^ Vlturr.\ir-, 
Coltque^ and dame E.rperiancc, who, alter a violunt contest, arrives 
followed l)y Ttem'ede, Vieie, Pilhile, i^'c. It is a complete " illustrated 
work," Aod these shrewd and witty iUiutrations muke as almost fimcy 
that we aie sitting at the table of some rich gourmet of 1450 ; there 
aro two peaoocka, each having a sort of shield, destined to bear the 
amphitrjon's ooat of arms, suspended to their neck; a sow tatooed; 
a Teasel fnll of Inids, plying on a sea fall of fish, hnrried on by means 
of a sail of ailk and ermine, and having for its flag a representation of 
Yenns; oolooxed wax-Hghis iUomine the table-obth, and light up a 
magnifioent dres^ir filled with rich and costly plate, while musiciuua 
are cheerinj^' the comjwiny. 

Let us liere remark, as a trait which sliould not l>e overlooked with 
re^'ard to the morality of these pictures, that, as the Due CharlcH lo 
lY'incniiro was, in the midst of his sensual court, noted for his sobriety 
and moderation, this piec€ of tapestry of the " Condamnacion de Souper 
et de Banquet," no doubt concealed some sharp but hidden and epi- 
gcammatic meaning. 

Tapestry, up to the end of the fifteenth century, satisfied the 8ol>ere8t 
principle of decoration. This it accomplished by the juxtaposition of 
flat tones; by very sharply defined esq^iessions of countenance in the 
figures wrought, and by a grave dignity in their attitude and a still 
folding of their draperies : it grouped them, and placed them in a 
high style of perspective, one above the other, in order that the eye 
might easily embrace the general e£Pect of the scene ; it simplified, 
as much as jx)ssible, the gradations of colour which aerial |)er8pcctive 
demands ; in a word, it avoideil as much as possible, either by the 
multiplicity of its colours or l»y tlu^ disj)osing of its lines, " making a 
picture," and isolating itself from the wall, which it bid \^nthout pre- 
tendmg to displace it, and it completed the furniture without appearing 
to overpower it. For this reason, however severely time may have 
bitten into them, the tapestries of that period have preserved a sin- 
gularly harmonious character, and even where the subject is no longer 
discernible, a combination of subtle lines and hues remain, whieh is 
still remarkably decorative. 

We will refer the reader, who may wish to be further convinced, to 
that magnifiMBt Flemish hanging of the reign of Louis XII., Uie 
*'Hntory d David and Bathsheba^" at the Museum of tbe Hdtel 
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Climy, and which covers the Bides of the large square sahn on the 
ground-floor. Although it was originally made, it is believed, for the 
Court of l^^rance, it has successiYely belonged to the Duke of York, 
to the Marquis Spinola, and to the family of the Serras of Genoa. 
Indeed, the principles of that period were of a hroader sort, at least 
those of the French, and especially the GermaD and Flemish painters. 
The religious compositioDS of Locas yon Leyden, for instance, might 
undergo without rkik the transitbn from the panel to the loom. A 
tapestry after Tan Eyck has recently been discovered at Borne in the 
possession of a private family, and it has been restored with -the most 
scrupulous cure. Mens. AKred Michit ls lias dmiihed it minutely 
in his conscientious work, the "History of l^'leniisli Painting" (" His- 
toire de la Peinturo Flaniiinde"). It is rich in silver cord and silk. 
There is the Viricin Mary with hor Divine Son on )ior knees, 
while nine angols arc adoring Him and praisin^^ Him, together with 
fonr shepherds, the donor, and a distant view of his native town, &0. 

Italian art, though not that of the earliest years, effectod a change 
in all this. Nothing short of the genius of Baphael and the respect 
which attaches to his works, can reconcile ns to accepting withont 
protest the revolution he effected in designs for tapestry. Were not 
the arabesques he composed with so sweet a revival of antique taste 
about them sufficient ? and what was the necessity for transforming 
tapestry into a sort of shallow fresco ? We know that Baphael was 
commissioned by Leo X. to complete, by a series of ten designs for 
tapestry, the Sisliiie Chapel, of which I^Iidiad Angelo had decorated 
the dome. These designs, ten in niinilM'r, were curried out at Arraa 
in a tissue of silk, yarn, and j^old. They reached Komc in ir>l!), only 
a few montlis l^efore the death of the great master who had composed 
them. There they excited universal enthusiasm, and Vasari declares 
" that they seemed to be rather the work of a miracle than that of 
men's hands." Baphael had selected his subjects from the Acts of the 
Apostles, to which, however, he added the " Coronation of the Virgin " 
for the altar-piece, which occupies the farther end of the chapel. 

England now possesses seven of these cartoons. They have, how- 
e?er, been wetted and faded; perforated, too, by the needle of the 
copier, carelessly stuck to a coarse common ]> iper, and, worse than 
all, they hsTS been touched up with an indifference, or a pretension, 
which is positively harrowing; nevertheless, they show, like those 
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frftgnients of iin antique toreo, which time Las not altogether obhterated, 
the wise and powerful touch of a great iiiastrr and decorator. Kul>eU8 
discovered them lying rotting in a wooden box, and cut up in narrow 
Btrips for the greater convenience of the tapestry- workers who copied 
them. In 1630 he prevailed upon King Ciiarles I. to purchase them, 
and be caused them to be placed in Whiteball. Later on Cromwell 
persuaded the State to buy them Sot the sum of three hundred jioonds, 
and after other nuBadrentiirea too lengthy here to reoomit, they were 
pat np in one of the rooms in Hampt(»i Coort Palaee. They are now 
to be seen in London at the Sonth Kensington Mnaenm, to which the 
Queen has graciously lent them. Some very fine photographs of them 
were taken a few years ago by older of Prince Albert. 

Tapestries from these cartoons were exhibited in the year VIII. — 
this fact is but little generally known — at Paris, in the Court of the 
Palais National des Sciences et Arts, that is to say, in th(! Court of the 
Louvre, in conforniity with the first article of the anniversarv fete of 
the foundation of the Kepuhlic. They had then first arrived from 
Italy. The government otlicers at liome had purchased them for 
France at the sale of the Pope's hous^jhold furniture and efi'ects. To 
these were added some of the finest produce of the Golxilins, from 
designa by Jonvenet, Restout^ Le Brun, and Coypel. We do not 
blow whether they still form part of the Grown fnmitnre and effects* 
or whether, notwithstanding their having been pnrehased, they were 
letnmed to the Allies at the fitll of the First Empire. 

We have at the present moment in Paris, in the rooms devoted to 
defflgns and drawings of the Italian school, fonr large cartoons for 
tapestry, by Cxiulio liomano. If they be inferior to those of Hampt<m 
Court as to their conce})tion and execution, they are, at any rate, 
worthy of forming a point of comparison with them. They are painted 
in distemper: one of them, the "Triumphal I^Iarch," is taken from 
a "History of Scipio" which belongs to the Cavagnac family, and 
was recently exhibited at the private gallery of the club of the 
Ene de Choiseul. The three others, the " PrLsonei-s," tlio '* Stormed 
City/' and the Triumph," form part of the "Fruits de la Guerre," 

bitter frnito of which humanity is not yet tired The "great 

tapestry of Scipio," made in France towards the year 1534, and com- 
posed of silk and worsted heightened with gold, obtained for a long time 
the admiztttioii of strange ; it was still in existence in the catalogues 
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of the Crown, in tlie middle of the seventeenth century. Since then 
it has disappfared. Hnppily the "small tapestry of Scipio" still 
exists. It consists of ten pieces, in lengths of seven elln. The hang- 
ing which repiesents the " Frnits de la Guene " was copied at the 
Gobelins in the reign of Ijonis XIV. 

In his History of English Painters," Mr. A. dmiunghain relates 
how these four splendid eartooiu of Qialio Bomano le-entered Fianoe, 
afiter haying heen sold, donbtlesB as rahbish, bj the tapestry-yroil^en^ 
when they had done with them. 

The miniature painter, Bicbard Goewaj, a great amatenr of draw- 
ings and earioBttt^, was one day visiting the Loayre with his wifeu 
He was surprised to see the bare and naked appearance of the walls, 
and said, " Maria, my cartoons wonld look well here, and, to say the 
tmtb, they arc almost a necessity." He greatly esteemed them, and 
had refused a eonsidt rahle sum offered him for them by Kussia. 
Notwithstanding this he otlered them to the King in ITS'), who 
accepted tliem, and graciously sent hini in return a complete collection 
of Chalcographic engravings, together with four handsome pieces of 
Gobelins tapestry representing the " Adventures of Don Quixote'* after 
Goypel, which were valued at 14,2 1 0 francs. These Biohaid Gosway 
generously presented to the Prince of Wales. 

At the commenoement of the seventeenth oentnry Flemish tapestries 
in the Italian style were still in great favour. Honsiear Armand 
Baschet, an erudite lover of art, has published the oorrespondence 
between Guide Bentivoglio, the nunoio at Flanders in 1607, and 
Gardbal Borghte, on the subject of a purehase of tapestry, which, in 
the opinion of these impatient amateurs, was not settled with sufficient 
promptitude. 

Had it been a (pie^^ition of annexing a new province to the Papal 
States, or of obtaining tlie admittance of miscreant souls into heaven, 
they conld not have written more frequently, more anxiously, or 
mort! pressingly ! Bentivoglio had just purchased for the Cardinal 
Montalto a tapestry originally made for King Philip II., from the 
designs of " a valiaut painter," when the letter of his " illustrious 
lordship " arrives, requesting him to lose no time about this matter. 
He ei^Kmnds his " project " for another tapestry hanging, which is 
about to be carried out at the same tapestry-makera, representing the 
" History of Samson." 
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" It was dcHignetl," he writes, " by order of Henry II., King oi 
France ; but by reason of his dfiath and the iuDgdom s troubles, the 
work was never begun. The painter was from Malines. Though 
bom in France, he spent many long years in Italy, where, by imitating 
the valiant artists of that time, be acquired a high reputation. This 
design is of singular beanty, and betrays gteat power of indention ; it 
18 foil of very krge figures endowed with an extraordinaiy majesty**' 
The whde of this " History of Samson " consisted of twelTC pieces^ all 
about five ells in height, without the border. What a grand effect 
must these "histories" have produced cn the walls of the Italian 
palaces of the seventeenth century, so pompous and rich, and yet so 
stately ! 

But to return to our prelates. Later on, lieutivoglio ofTera tlie cardinal 
in Italy "a ban^in<j:: in six pieces, suitable for one whole room. They 
represent different gardens in perspective of an eflect most elegant and 
gracious." 

These are very like what are still known under the name of " des 
verdures," which are made at Beauvats. Later still, m KilT, when 

made nuncio to France, he discovers new ones " The coburs 

of these are of the brightest^ enriched with a good deal of gold; the 
hinder is especially beautiful, as much from its singularity as from its 
richness of design, for it is almost entirely of gold. All the figures 
are life-size, and represeot the 'Fables of Diana.' Theur actual 
possessor asks sixteen thousand 'scudi * for them, and protests that he 
huM refused twelve thousand." 

"What, again, has iM'fallen this series of the " Fables of Diana?" No 
one knows. Jjut this lx)rder, "almost entirely of j^old," would suggest 
the possibility of their having been burnt for the sake of their ashes. 
Bather this, than that they should have fallen the prey to rats' teeth 
or to the ragman 8 back ! 

In truth, these were the last flourisliing days of tapestry. In halls 
and state rooms, the dimensions of which were already growing 
smaller, it began to make way for the less costly stamped leather. 
The taste for this style of decoration was passing ftom the aristocracy 
and higher class to the lower middle dass. Thus it is that in the 
" Amour M^decin," when Sganarelle asks his friends and neighbours 
to suggest a remedy that will cheer his daughter Lucinda, Monsieur 
Guillaume says : " If I were in your place I would buy a fine hanging 
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of tapestry * de verdure,' or with figures, and I would suspend it in 
her rot>m, to enliven her mind and niise her spirits." We know that 
Moliere was very fond of that style of decoration, for several " verdures " 
figured in the catalogue of his effects after his death. 

A rapid glance at the hiBtory of the Gobelins manufactory will 
bring ns on to onr time. 

The first of the Gobelins, who established himself at Paris, was 
called Jean, and came, it is said, from Bheims; this was towards the 
end of the fifteenth oentnry. He prospered rapidly, and his son 
Philibert bonght a great deal of land on the narrow banks of tiie 
Bi^vre, the then abundant and limpid little river to which Rabelais, 
in his Pantarp'HrJ, assigns so amusing an origin, and which has now 
become an insignificant and uliiiust stagnant stream. Its waters were 
in those days supposed to |>osse.ss partifular virtiit s for the dyeing of 
yarn ; probably the chief virtue achuilly lay in the ability of the 
workmen's hands ; in any case, the colours are now us brilHant and as 
fast as ever, although they have only been dipped in the waters of the 
Seine or in that of some deep well. 

By that time the Gobelins bad made an enormous fortune ; one of 
them, Antoine by name, became the Marqnis of Brinvilliers ; his wife 
was the &mons poisoner who decimated the court and the town alike. 
Later on they handed over their establishment to the brothers Gannaye, 
who occupied the opposite side of the river. These imported firom 
Flanders workmen who worked the high-warp loom under the 
direction of a man named Jean. Still later, when Colbert purchased 
the liotel dcs GobeUns, properly so called on Ix'hulf of the King, it 
belonged to a counsellor of State named Delcu ; but tlie adjacent 
buildings continued to form a manufactory for dyeing and making 
tapestry, under the direction of a man named Gliick, a native of 
Holland. 

It was Francis L who, to meet the immense demand for the omar 
mentation of his royal jialaces, first thought of uniting in one centra 
the fabrication of those tapestries which were carried out after the 
designs of decorators brought by him, or sent for, from Italy. 
This centra he established at Fontainebleau, under the direction of 
Philibert Baboo, superintendent of his boildinga, and of the architect 
S^bastien Serlio. 

Under Henry II. PhiHbert Beloime took the direction of the royal 
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factory, another of wbich was entabli-sheil in the " Hopital tie la Trinity," 
in the Hue Saint-Denis at Paris. Henri Lerambert furoiahed it, as well 
as the manufactory of Tours, with designs. 

Henry IV., notwithstanding the i>ersi8tent opix)sition of Sully, who 
would £Biin have had France concentrate its forces solely for the 
advancement of agriculture and industry, protected the art of the 
tapestry-worker regally. He summoned to him some of the clevewBt 
flemish hands, and when the Hdpital de k Trinity in the Faubonig 
Saint-Antoine was vacated by the expulsion of the Jesmts^ the mann- 
&ctory was removed to it, and tbenoe to the Pahus dee TourneUes, 
thenoe to the Place Bojale, and to the galleries of the Louvxe, and 
lastly it settled down at the Cbbelins in 1630, under the diveciion of 
Messrs. Baphael de la Planche and Charles *dc Comans. 

lu 1GG2 Louis XIV. and Colbert united in this establishmont, wlik h 
since that time has scarcely altend its pliysiognomy, all industrial 
centres working exclusively ft .r the King: tapestry, dyeing, embroidery, 
jewellery, foundery, engraving, cabinet-making, (tc, &c. In IGG3 
Charles Le Brun was placed at the head of this huge establishment, 
in whose hands it made rapid strides. 

These fine tapestries, which were made from his " Histoire d'Alex- 
andre le Grand," and from the battles and sieges of Van der Menlen, 
are well knovm ; also tho rich framework of flowers and froits with 
which Baptiste Monnoyer surrounded them. The apartments at 
Tersailles and Fontainebleau stiU retain some splendid specimens 
of the magntfioenoe of the " Sun King." At the l^lysee there is 
the strangest copy of Raphael's " Judgment of Paris." The god- 
desses are draped a la IMontcspan, while Paris is capped with a wig 
a la Louis XIV. Nevertheless, these were always pictures copied as 
literally as possible, and, as it were, frescoes in woi-ste<l. The tinc«t of 
the series is that of the " Four Quarters of the Globe," taken from, 
models of animftls, fruitSy and plants, by Desportes. 

Jean Berain, an able designer, and later on Claude Gillot, the 
master of Watteau, brought tapestry back to surer principles, for a 
time at least. Those compositions in which monkeys are gamboling 
in the midst of intertwisted boughe^ where the Seasons are seated on 
ehimerio and impossible thrones superintending grotesque oombats^ 
haTO many a time given pleasure to French taste, whioh always 
A^mmxiAa^ a oksr subject, and whioh has an intelligeat appropriation 
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of the Oriental tradition, and that m to entice and fix the eye with a 
pleaaant interlacing of lines. 

Boucher (who was at one time at the head of the Gobelins) and his 
pupils auocesnively painted for that mamifiMstory as well as those of 
Beauvais and the Savonnerie, pastoral aoenes so brilliant and so fresh, 
and yet simple, as never to have been surpassed. But, by a manifest 
error of tastos, they made shepherds walking straight down the wall, 
after sheep decorated with lilac fiiYoais, or else thus engaged they 
were made to recline on the horizontal seats of sofiis and ehalEs, so 
that— and indeed it is sttU too often the case in onr day— one is 
made to sit on a pigeon bouse, or step into the wavy waters of a 
seaport. 

It was error sufficient to copy too literally the figures of i)erson8 or 
trees, upon a surface vvliich a gnst of wind would displace, or one fold 
sever in two ; in this, however, tliere is a conventionality to which the 
mind, with a slight stretch of imagination, gets easily accustomed ; 
but how great a mistake it was, to sprinkle the ground with ready- 
made bouquets, or with panoplies ! One finds oneself at every moment, 
when walking on these large Savonnerie and Aubnsson carpets, on the 
point of thrusting one's feet against a roll of leather, or cmshing a 
basket foil of dierries. 

The signatnre of Andran or Goxette, which one so often xemarks 
on some of the finer pieces of (Gobelins tapestry, designate not the work- 
man, but the contractor or manager. Gozette held that office firom 
1736 till 1792. In the catalogue of a very mysterions sale whieh 
took place in 1777, and which was perhaps that of Madame Dubarry, 
I find the following items, which go to prove liow much ini]>ortance 
was attached to the good preservation of fine tapestries: "Two pieces 
of pastoral subjects, in tapestry, by Cozette des ( lobelins, after Franrois 
Boucher. They are glazed, the size of each glass being seventy 
inches wide, and forty-eight inches high " 

Now-a-days the manufactories of the Gobelins and of Beauvais, 
which, after being divided, have returned to one direction, have given 
up copying pictores made entuely with a view to being pictures — 
such, &r instance, as the Massacre qf the Mamelukes," by Horace 
Vemet, or the " Holy Family of Baphael. Artists are required to 
diaw special models, of which the composition is sunple and the draw- 
ing clear. In so doing a great economy of time is gained, and con- 
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scqnently of money, to say nothing of an infinitely more satisractory 
result. The effect produced does not lie in the multiplicity of colours, 
but in their intrinsically good quality, and especially in their correct 
juxtaposition. The most distinguished decorator which the manu- 




ttHKPHKJUW AND 8111 J'tlKaDEvtrA. <iO:tKt.l\:i TAVrj^HX AITKU nOCCMEu'd l>K8lbV. 

(Mon.i. L. Duiiblc'a cuUetlioii.) 

factory has yet possessed is 3Ionsieur Chabal-Dussurgey, of Lyons ; he 
was a man of great intelligence and rare artistic merit. He only 
painted flowers and ornaments, but these he did with incomimrable 
correctness and simplicity. 
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The Persian caqiet here engraved, and whicli helongs to Monsieur 
de Saint-Seine, is one of tlie finest Siimples of splendour and Oriental 
fabrication, of a p(>riod which answers to tbat of the French Kenais- 
sance. It is supposed to have come from the harem of Constantinople. 
It is like a page, woven in silk, out of those Persian manuscripts, the 
characters of which are in themselTSs of the most subtle and ingenious 
deeigiiy and as hannomons and warm as a Yenetiaii picture. The 
dominating colour thioughoat is a farilliaiit yellow, deep and intense 
as the inside of a ripe apricot Where the light catches it^ it glitters 
like a lake onder the rays of the setting sun ; while in the shaded 
parts it has a depth which is only comparable to the shadow of a 
nugget of gold. It contains about twenty different colours, so clear 
and distinct that they are easily counted — yellow, black, white, two 
or tlirt'c (liflerent bliK s, two or three reds, greens, and greys. 

This is tlie .stylr in ^vhich, in our day, oideis should have been 
given to the first artists of our generation, and especially to colourists. 
The price of the work would certainly not attain that of the dull and 
tasteless pictures which have come out of that celebmted manufactory, 
and it would set to the manufacturers an example that they would be 
sore to follow. What elegant and brilliant comj^ositions of this sort a 
master like £ag^ Delacroix would haye famished us with I 

The Gobelin tapestries and the carpets of the SaTonnerie are 
worked with a high-warp loom. The warp is generally of worsted, 
and is Tertically stretched on two cylinders, tedmically called in 
French "ensooples." The threads running parallel and level with 
each other are alternately passed over a glass tube of al)out an inch 
and a half in diameter, called tlie " baton d entre-deux," or inserting 
pin ; and that which is called " le baton de cioisure," or crossing-pin, 
KO that one half of tlie threads, relatively to the worker, is in front and 
the other half behind. The waft is rolled upon a wooden shuttle 
which terminates with a point at one end. This they call broche," 
or spindle, 

"In order to make the tissue," writes the late director of the 
Qobelins, Monsiear Laoordaire^ in his excellent notes on that establish- 
ment^ *^ the workman takes a spuidle filled with worsted or silk, of the 
xeqnisite oolonr ; he stops off the weft thread and fastens it to the 
warp, to the left of the space to be occapied by the colour he has in 
hand, and then, by passing his left hand between the back and the 
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front throads, bo soparrtt<>a those that are to be covered with colonrs ; 
witb bis ri^'lit liand, baviiig passed it tliroiigb the sjime threads, he 
reaches to the left side for the spindle, which he bnogs back to tlie 
right ; his left hand then, seizing hold of the warp, brings the back 
threads to the front, while the i ii<;bt band thrusts the spindle back to 
the point whence it started. This going alternately backwards and 
forwards of the shuttle or spindle, in opposite dh!eotion8, is called in 
French two 'passdes,' or one ' dnite.* " 

In order to introduce a new shade of colour, the workman takes a 
new shuttle. He cuts his thread, stops it off, and lets the preceding 
shuttle and thread hang from the wrong side of the work, which is 
the side on which be works. At each successive " duite " be collects 
with tbe pointed end of bis shuttle the weft threads of the portion of 
work already conijdeted. This first compression, however, is insuf- 
ficient, and f»nly temporary ; after placing a few of tbe alx>ve " duites" 
in juxtajxeitiou, one above the other, tlic operation is completed by 
combing the weft down from tlie top to tbe lx>ttom with a large ivory 
comb, the teeth of which lit into the threads of the warp, which are bj 
this means all brought to their place and hidden. 

In order to make the outline of any giyen subject to be represented, 
and to know when to pass from one colour to another, the workman is 
guided by a black line traced on tbe warp from a transparent paper, 
on whi<^ ban previously been traced the model to be copied. This 
line is made visible on the right as well as on the wrong side of the 
warp, 80 that tbe artist has it before him all the while he works, 
whether lie sits at bis post or whether be leaves it to judge of the 
efiect from a little distance. This is for the outline. The picture is 
always placed Ijeliind him. 

The cf)lours, however, are not placed suddenly side by side without 
intermetliate tones. Tbe intervals which separate the "duites" irre- 
gularly, iu order to avoid a look of patchwork or mosaic pavement 
they would present, are called " hacbures." 

Unfortunately, but we only speak from an artistic point of view, 
the recent chemical researcfaeSy instead of being carried in the direc- 
tion of the brightness and fastness of colours, have been oocopied 
chiefly to discover a greater number of them. 

A chromatic circle has been obtained which consists of several 
thousand semi-tints, that is to say, all the possible gradations of ookmr 
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which, for example, Beparate yellow from blue in pissiug through all 
the varieties of *,'reeii. 

It was (lone with a \\(i\s to ni( <'t tlie reqiiireinents of the painter's 
palette, which painter, while he creiites his picture, is the last to think 
of the dilemmas and puzzles he is inflicting on the tapestry- workers, 
whose busiDflfls it is to reproduce it iu worsted. Towards the year 
1812, however, a head workman had the happy iDspiration of re- 
phicing the intervals of one shade with intervals of two shades 
combined ; that is to say, to use a donble thread of pink and green, 
for instance, to produce a grey tint, and zed and bine to fonn a lilac. 
This plan is now almost the only one adopted. It by no means 
assures the dnralnUty of the colour, however, and serves for Uttle else 
than to produce a sort of geneml bannony, grey and dull, dear to the 
school of David, but eminently calculated to inspire all beholders with 
melancholy. 

This is not the Oriental way of proceeding ; tb( y iindei-stand too 
clearly tlmt harmony springs, on the contrary, from tlie aj»paront con- 
ti*aat between two distinct colours. ^lons. ("hevreul has clearly de- 
monstrated this in a work on the theory of colour, a summary edition 
of which ought to he ranked in the chiasical library of ali^educi^ 
iaonal establishments both ibr girls and boys. 

The carpets of the Savonnerie essentially differ, both in method of 
execution and in result, from those of the OobelinB, properly so called. 
The workman sees the right side instead of the reverse of his work. 
It 10 a velvet pile» instead of a smooth surfiuxi The loom is of the 
same shape, but of much mora considerable dimensions. The worsted 
threads are bound around a sort of cutter (tranche-fil) or Iron stick of 
very small diameter, which terminates like the blade of a sharp knife ; 
this occu})ic'S a horizontal position on the work, and is use<l to carry 
in succession a scries of unilorni small rings of worsted produced by 
the re|)etition of the stitch ; when one cylindrical portion of tlie 
thread-cutter is covcral with thase rings, the blade is drawn out in 
order to cut them, and thus to form a double row, light and close, of 
short upstanding bits* These are knit together and kept firmly in 
tiieir pomikm by means of a thread of hemp, which is placed after 
each row, and tightened with an iron comb. They aro shorn with 
large sciaBora with double bent handles, so that they may present a 
perfectly smooth and even snr&ce. In large carpets, that thickness 
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which for the sake of uu image one ini*:^ht compare to a thatch, is 
alK)ut half an inch deep. For tliDse carjM-ts of current use, siicli as 
betlsidf nigs, it is little more than one eighth of an inch in thickness. 
The deHcacy of this laBt operation may easily be imagined. The 
carpets from Smyrna have in this respect a degree of regularity and 
sappleness which even the Gobelins are £u from attaining. 

B«al Savonnerie carpeto have beoome extremely raze, for notwith* 
standing thear very great solidity of fidvication, it must be remem- 
bered that they are bat intended to be trodden under foot The 
** HoUlier de la Coaronne *' posseeses some which date as fiir bade as 
the first years of the Sa?onnerie. 

The imperial manufactory of the Gobelins is one of the institntions 
which represents fo beautiful and interesting a j)eriod of the ];ast. 
that, notwithst^mding its only relative usefulneas, it is entitled to lionour 
and respect. Its i)roduce is a ])roduce of tij(^ State. Louis XIV. 
sent out to the King of Siam, to the Cztir of Kus-sia, and the King of 
Prussia, cari)ets and hangings of great value. In IS');"), France pre- 
sented the ** Massacre of the Mamelukes," wliich had cost alx)ut forty 
thousand francs, to the Queen of England. In olden days, too, noUe- 
men could give orders for tapestries such as modern fortunes can no 
longer aflbrd. The State^ tbecefoce, in order to giTe occupation to 
those artists whose studies produce masterpieces, appropriates all its 
production either for the foxnitiue k& palaces, or for wtdl decoration. 
One chance still remains for this manafactory, that of placing itself in 
connection with the requirements of the public ; it must renounce aU 
literal reproductions of pictures, and, following the example of Beau- 
yaw, which is still under one and the same management, devote itself 
to purely decorative subjects. It would be woll, too, if its productions 
were given a place in the yearly exhibition of pictures, as was done 
indeed until within a few years of this time. In 183."), and in 1838, 
at the picture exhibition, the public had an opportunity of admiring, 
and with justice, the Gobelins tapestries after liubens, which Louis 
Philippe later on caused to be phused in the long gallery of the Palais 
de Saint Olond. 

Sabjeoti in its ton, to those laws of mechanical advance towards 
perfoctioa which has tnmsformed nearly all modem brsnches of 
industry, the imperial mann&etoiy of the Gobelins will, of necessity, 
have to simplify the style of Its loome^ for Msnxedly carpets and widl 
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hangings, trodden uiukr foot, or suspended on fumittrre for daily nse, 
meet the demands of a kind of hixury and comfort which have alike 
become indispensable. The dull colour which absorl)S the liglit is 
useful in setting ofl' the quality of material and the softer tones of 
fle^h. We frequently meet with pieces of tapestry, faded, it is ixue, 
by long exposure to light and air, in the studies of painters, whose 
eyes are keenly impressionable. Painted paper is bnt a coarae &o- 
simile of them. 

The average prices of the Gobelins are almost nnappioachable. 
The City of Paris has ktely given, to the. private mannlactory of 
Sallandionze, at Aubneson, an order for a complete series of deooni- 
tions for the SaUe da Trdne of the H6tel de Yille. 

There still leioains to be seen what the tapestry of the future is to 
be. Both in France and in England a thousand fmitless attempts 
are l>eing made to arrive at extreme cheapness, but these have resulted 
only in extreme absurdity ; for instauco, the plan of j^nininiini? felt on 
to calico ! The solution will prolijibly be the substitution of the 
Jncqunrt l(K>m, or some analogous c onibination, to the hii^'h and low 
warp looms. This ingenious method produces a stutf, a kind of repe 
rather than anything else, but the appearance is the samei and the 
material itself is infinitely stronger. A carpet of woi^ted is woven as 
if it were a piece of woven silk. A mannfactory, which, for some 
years has been established at KeoiUy, has greatly distmgnished itself 
at recent exhibitions. The principal economy obtained rests in the 
hid that when once a given snlgeet is momited it may be leprodnoed 
over and over again, whereas at the Gobelins each piece is an inde- 
pendent work, and nniqne in its way. In the Nenilly tapestry, which, 
as we have already said, is a literal applu ation of the Jacqnart loom, 
the model mounted and set as if for a French shawl or for a piece j»f 
figured stulf, }is it were, writes itself out under the hand of the worker, 
after traversing the cylindricoil holes of more than several thousand 
sheets of pasteboard, a combination which is at once very simple and 
very complicated. The chief outlay on the part of the maker rests 
. in the lirst arrangement of theee pasteboards, which may, in a com- 
plicated pattern, attain and even exceed the snm of ten thousand 
francs. Bnt this first ground work gradually decreases in value, in the 
process of reproductioD, so that the tenth reproduction will only be 
worth one thousand francs, and so on. It is a democratic and social loom. 
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ThiB enafaleB tbat inflnential entity caUed sodetj, generally to coder 
the ooreting of a whole suite of furniture for a eiun eqaivalent to what, 
in the seventeenth centory, the Dnke of Northnmherland or the Prince 

de Conde must have paid for one sofa or ahont six chair-covers. So it 
is thiit in the year 1802 Trance producod fifteen millions of francs* 
woitli of airpels. Smyrna exports double that amount in value, and 
England^ where domestic houses are SO comfortable, iifteeu millions 
also, importing tlie same amount. 

Here must terminate oar notes on tapestry, \\'])ie]i has shared the 
&te common to all hnmanity, and succumbed nuder the fintal law of 
SQOoessive sabstitations. It succeeded to moral painting, and to 
mosaie ornamentation, and was snpphinted in its tnm by gUt leather, 
and painted wood, and lastly painted paper snperrened. £Yer since 
the day when man forfeited the liberty of his natural state he has 
been nnturingly seeking to disgnise the walls of his prison-honse with 
representalioiiB of the splendonra of a palace, or the freshness of a 
landscape. 

Let us devote one or two lines to the subject of tapestry worked by 
hand with a needle, and to those Italian books, printed for the most 
part at Venice in the course of the sixteenth century, containing 
patterns for emhioidery, lace, transferring, point-lace, hand worsted- 
work, &C. &c. The combinations they preeent are always in the best 
of taste, and are generally easy of mention. These volnmes, which 
are much in requisition and esteem with great amateurs, have become 
exceedingly rare, like everything that has passed from the hands of 
children and women to those of artists. Their titles were in the 
elaborate and mannered style which was ftsbionable in the Italian 
liteiatare of that period : ** La Fontaine des Exemples," La 01ou» de 
Minerve," "Le Jardin des Mod^es," "Le Triomphe de Yerta," ''Le 
Festin des Belles Dames," <fec. &c. It is the desire of being nsefnl 
to some one of our fair readers which has induced us to give the accom- 
panying illustration ; if we broaclied the suhject of hand tapestry 
we must needs have mentioned the Bayeux tapestry, and called it 
"Tapisserie de la Reine Matliilde," hut sut h is not our intention. 

The tapestry w(nked by stitches with a needle, fornis a part of 
embroider^, and not of woven, prodnce. The most celebrated and • 
best Italian or German painters haye not disdained to furnish patterns 
tor it. Some of these are extant^ both by Leonardo da Yinci and 

2 c 
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Allmt Diirer. The FJoientine Kafi'aelmo del Garbo (1466—1524), 
pupil, iriend, and fellow-worker of Filippino Lippi, made a number of 
designs for the Rioamatcri, those able embroiderers who, hj mixing 
gold thread with silk, prodnoed snch gorgeous altsr-oloibs and sacer- 
dotal vestments. 

Lastly, we meet with a gentle and &8cinating face wherewith to 
close these pages; it is that of Rosalba Carriera, who, before she 
became a celebrated artist in chalks, was an embroiderer of needle- 
work at Venice, with her siuters. Our fair readers may be encouraged 
by it. 
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